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THE CABINET SECRETARIAT 


IT is not the object of this paper to attempt any ambitious survey 
of the intricacies of constitutional law, or to enter the lists with 
any of our weighty and justly respected constitutional lawyers. 
Its aim is to direct attention to what is certainly a far-reaching 
change in the traditions of government and in the practice of 
administration, the extent of which seems scarcely as yet to have 
been realised, and the possible results of which have received 
hardly any consideration. The development of a large permanent 
Cabinet secretariat—which is, in fact, a new administrative 
department, of a nature entirely alien to all previous practice— 
must fundamentally alter the whole theory of Cabinet govern- 
ment and the relations of the Cabinet to the different departments 
of the State. It seems worth while to examine, as far as may be, 
all that is involved in this new departure, which would most 
certainly have astonished the statesmen of a very recent past. 
The change may be based upon sound arguments, and it would, 
of course, be rash to condemn its results before they are tried by 
experience. But as yet we have had none of the arguments in 
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its favour explained to us, and it is only natural that we should 
apprehend some dangers. Let us try to discern exactly what it 
means, and what part it will play in modifying our hitherto very 
flexible system of government. Its flexibility is by no means the 
least useful quality of that system. When that flexibility is 
assailed and threatened, and when its traditions are discarded, 
we desire to offer criticism without prejudice; but we claim the 
right to do so without offence. 

It is matter of common knowledge, although not always kept 
in view in our political discussions, that there is really no such 
thing as a British Constitution. Our system of government has 
grown as an organism, and has not been evolved out of the brains 
of any theorist or any combination of theorists. It has never 
been embodied in any prescribed form, nor can it appeal for its 
sanction to any written law. What we mean when we speak of 
our Constitution, and when we say that a particular course is in 
accordance with or contrary to constitutional principles, is merely 
a rather loose way of referring to that body of tradition, custom, 
and established usage, which has been gradually evolved by 
time and usage, confirmed occasionally by statute law. Some of 
the crucial stages in its development have, indeed, been marked 
by formal protests, or by declarations issued by one or other of 
the estates of the realm, but no attempt ever has been made, or 
probably could be made with profit, to embody these in one code, 
or to define their comparative authority. Constitutional lawyers 
may, no doubt, employ great intellectual acumen in tracing certain 
fundamental constitutional principles which may be treated as 
the groundwork of our actual system of government. They may 
establish for some of these principles, more or less incontestable 
authority, and may draw deductions from them which are useful 
guides as to the interpretation of vital yet debatable points. 
But this elaborate structure of commentary must always be 
accepted with the reserve that there is no authoritative tribunal 
to which appeal may be made ; that arguments, however specious, 
are always subject to refutation where there is no definite code 
by which they may be tested. And, as a fact, the constitutional 
theories which appeared incontestable 100 or 200 years ago 
would appear absurd if applied in practice now. 

This absence of any definite constitution is, as a fact, at 
once an advantage and a danger. Under no other conditions 
could the practice and tradition of government have adjusted 
themselves so easily to ever shifting circumstances, and to funda- 
mental changes in the relations between the different estates of 
the realm. It may safely be said that no other empire has had 
a history which shows so many radical changes in the whole 
spirit of administration and in the division of obligations and 
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privileges amongst its citizens, and which has seen the evolution 
of these changes accomplished with so very little of formal 
revolution. Had there been any recognised form of constitution, 
which could be varied only by definite alteration in the law and 
by the annulment of existing authority, it is obvious that these 
changes, which have been really adaptations to new conditions, 
would not have been accomplished without repeated resort to 
the arbitrament of arms. The complete transfer, for instance, of 
political power from a privileged class to what is virtually the 
whole nation, the gradual substitution of a strictly limited royal 
power, the virtual supersession of the House of Lords, are changes 
which would elsewhere have been the work of armed revolution. 
We have been saved from this over and over again by the evasive 
fluidity of what we call our Constitution, and by the fact that 
wide-reaching changes have come about almost without observa- 
tion. Of course, we speak of the relations between the different 
estates, the division of authority, the lines of demarcation between 
the executive, the legislative, and the judicial, as things which 
have real existence. It is quite right to do so. Only let us 
remember that all we are trying is to classify and give descriptive 
names to things that have grown up of themselves, not to things 
that have the written authority of a code. We are not defining 
anything which has been consciously constructed or rigidly fixed, 
nor are we giving any more authority to these usages by our 
classification and our nomenclature. It is this absence of any 
fettering and cramping definition which has allowed, from time to 
time, a total shifting of the balance of power which circumstances 
probably demanded, but which was accomplished easily because 
it required no formal revolutionary change. This was a great 
advantage, and not the least of many pernicious results which 
came from the Parliament Act of Mr. Asquith was that it pre- 
scribed legislative rules for what had hitherto been regulated 
by usage, precedent and tradition. When once formally pre- 
scribed rules creep in, they are very apt to bring others with them, 
and to exercise a disagreeable control; and we may easily be 
saddled with the galling harness of a written constitution before 
we know where we are. 

But the advantages of a flexible system are balanced by 
corresponding dangers. We must keep a watchful eye upon 
new departures, which may easily produce a profound change 
in the spirit of the Constitution by what may seem a negligible 
alteration in usage, based upon reasonable grounds. Is it possible 
that this new Cabinet secretariat may contain in it the seeds of 
any such dangerous abandonment of sound principles? This is 
the question which, we suggest, demands careful consideration. 

There is no point in our evasive constitutional development 
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more interesting, and at the same time more elusive, than that of 
the evolution of the Cabinet. Let us, very summarily, examine 
some of its changing phases. 

This is not the place to attempt any detailed survey of the 
different ‘councils’ which for centuries after the Conquest 
stood in close juxtaposition to the throne, at once for purposes 
of consultation and of executive government. They varied 
from century to century, and often from reign to reign, and the 
amount of their authority depended largely upon the character 
of the reigning monarch, and upon the circumstances which 
enhanced or depressed the power of the great nobles and gave 
the measure of the control which they might exercise upon the royal 
prerogative. It has baffled the most astute and careful researchers 
into constitutional law to define with strict accuracy the different 
bodies, which were all known as‘ councils,’ although with various 
distinctive names. They are now represented, generally, by the 
present Privy Council. But while the former councils exercised 
executive powers, the Privy Council, as a body, is now employed 
only for the issue of purely formal orders, and has no real part in 
the executive. Broadly speaking, the executive powers of the 
Council ended with the Act, passed by the Long Parliament in 
1640, abolishing the Court of Star Chamber, which was virtually 
a committee of the Privy Council, exercising not only executive, 
but judicial, powers both in civil and in criminal cases. While the 
King’s Council (the name ‘ Privy Council’ seems first to have come 
into use in the reign of Henry the Sixth) exercised the executive 
authority of the Crown, the real repositories of power were the 
great functionaries of state and the chief members of the royal 
household. They took counsel with their fellow-councillors in 
the presence of the King. The ‘Secretaries,’ as they were called, 
were merely the channels through which the decrees of the King 
in Council were conveyed to other bodies entrusted with public 
functions. They, no doubt, were responsible for keeping the 
records of the Council’s decisions. But they were subordinate 
officers, with no independent authority and with no administrative 
powers. 

The various phases of administrative development were spread 
over centuries, and they did not by any means follow any uniform 
course. But one or two salient features emerge in a broad 
survey. The Privy Council lost its executive powers in 1640, 
and Sir William Temple’s scheme for restoring its functions in a 
new shape, promulgated and attempted in 1679, proved to be an 
absolute failure and was very soon abandoned. But the Council 
remained, too bulky indeed for the exercise even of confidential 
consultative powers, not to speak of executive authority, but 
nevertheless composed of a body of men comprising all the leading 
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statesmen available for the political work of the country. Out 
of that necessarily weighty body there emerged from time to 
time a smaller and more manageable group, who were the 
Ministers and chief advisers of the Crown, although the composi- 
tion of such a group varied largely according to circumstances. 
They were all bound by the very stringent oath which was taken 
by each Privy Councillor, and which pledged them at once to 
loyalty and to secrecy. The method of their selection varied. 
At one time they were chosen solely by the King, and were held 
to be responsible only to him. As parliamentary government 
developed the principle of their responsibility to Parliament was 
more and more distinctly recognised. It was only by degrees that 
the further principle of joint responsibility was established, and 
that it came to be held that all the members of this inner group 
of executive Ministers must be assumed to be concurrents in the 
acts and proposals of the Government of which they formed part. 
The usage by which one member of the group selected his 
colleagues, submitted their names to the monarch, and exercised 
a leading authority in regard to their policy. was only gradually 
evolved. The name of ‘ Cabinet ’ or ‘ Junto’ was at first applied 
to this inner group rather by way of ridicule, or in an invidious 
sense ; and it was long before it was recognised as the normal 
method by which the King’s government must be carried on. 
The name of Prime Minister also was first looked upon askance ; 
and we find Clarendon—who for a few years at the beginning of 
Charles the Second’s reign really exercised the powers of First 
Minister—strongly objecting to the suggestion that he should be 
so called, and ascribing the name to a French origin, which would 
make it ‘ detested of every man.’ 

Thus out of the ruins of the old executive authority of the 
Privy Council, as the real repository of all the royal authority, 
there has emerged the idea of a small selected group of Privy 
Councillors, chosen upon ever-varying principles, responsible to 
Crown and to Parliament for the whole domestic and foreign 
policy of the Government, and bound together by a common 
understanding as to the topics of main political interest to the 
country at large. Upon the maintenance in power of that 
particular group of politicians, pledged to common action, or 
upon its failure to retain the confidence of the Crown and the 
people, the whole political destiny of the country now depends. 
And yet the existence of such a group is entirely ignored by 
statute law. It has no formal recognition in any State document. 
Its very name is unknown to our Constitution. And its central 
figure, by whom its members are selected and submitted for 
approval to the Crown, is the Prime Minister—a title expressly 
repudiated by one who exercised the functions 260 years ago, 
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repeatedly avoided in much more recent years by several of his 
successors, only gradually recognised as the title of the leading 
Minister, and given a formal place in the table of precedence only 
seventeen years ago. But that central figure and that selected 
group of Privy Councillors, who are jointly responsible for the 
whole policy of the country, and who are recognised by all citizens 
as the body to which all their interests are entrusted, have no 
statutory recognition, and are absolutely without express legal 
authority. This does not, of course, limit their real authority, 
nor render them one whit less fit to exercise the immense executive 
power which they wield as servants of the Crown. But it serves 
to illustrate that strange anomaly in our Constitution which con- 
tributes so largely to its flexibility and its adaptability—viz., 
that it is not a written constitution, but is the creature of long 
generations of gradual evolution. 

Let us turn back to the time when executive authority was 
exercised by the King, acting upon the advice of his Privy Council. 
At that time, as we have seen, the channels of communication 
between the King and his subjects were the Secretaries, who 
promulgated the decrees issued by the Supreme Council. During 
that period these Secretaries exercised no independent authority. 
But gradually they became transformed into Secretaries of State, 
who themselves presided over great departments of administra- 
tion, and exercised full executive authority in these departments, 
while they were also members of the selected body of Privy Coun- 
cillors who formed the Cabinet and decided upon the general 
policy of the country. That selected body was not one of those 
Committees of Privy Council appointed for special purposes, 
many of which have been repeatedly recognised by statute law, 
and which have definite provinces of administration assigned to 
them. It was an arbitrarily selected body, entrusted with powers 
that are practically unlimited, subject to their responsibility 
to the Crown and Parliament, the only necessary qualification 
of the members being that of having been sworn as members of 
the Privy Council. It has always been held that no member of 
that inner body could take part in its deliberations until he had 
first been admitted to the Privy Council by the King, and had 
taken the oath in the form now in use, which was prescribed after 
the Restoration, and which retains many of the picturesque 
phrases which date from the thirteenth century. That body 
kept no minutes of its proceedings, and no formal record of its 
deliberations was preserved. Occasionally we find that particular 
members of it kept notes of its proceedings for their own use. 
But this was of doubtful legitimacy, and the communication of 
such notes to others was always held to be contrary to the tradi- 
tional etiquette or to sanctioned usage. If any member found 
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himself in disagreement with his colleagues so marked as to render 
his resignation necessary, and desired to offer an explanation of 
the circumstances of that resignation, he could do so only with 
the permission of the King, and could divulge the proceedings of 
the Cabinet only to the extent sanctioned by the King. His 
narrative was based upon no written record but was only a 
statement of his own view of all the circumstances, subject to 
confirmation or correction by his colleagues. In its careful 
eschewing of any definite written record the tradition of the 
Cabinet reflected a distinctive feature of English life and character. 
Loyalty, trustworthiness, and the honourable exchange of mutual 
confidence are best preserved, according to our national habits, 
not by written records, but by the indelible reflection of weighty 
discussions, which will not vary to any considerable extent in the 
candid memories of honourable men. 

This brief and necessarily summary sketch of the gradual 
development of Cabinet government out of older institutions 
and usages, which are our inheritance from the past, may enable 
us to form some conception of the important innovation which 
has been brought about by the institution of a Cabinet Secretariat. 
It would be unfair to denounce it merely because it is an innova- 
tion, or to condemn it until it has been proved inconsistent with 
the spirit in which our Constitution has been developed. But 
unquestionably it is a very novel departure, and it would cer- 
tainly have astonished some of those who, even in very recent 
years, have taken a leading part in that development. It surely 
demands careful consideration by those who are attached to the 
Constitution, and it behoves us to examine with some anxiety 
the results to which it may lead. It may no doubt be argued that 
it will serve to substitute a written record of deliberations of 
supreme importance, for the vague and possibly discrepant 
recollections of those who took part in these deliberations. The 
ever-increasing mass and intricacy of public transactions may 
reasonably be said to justify such a new departure, although an 
increase in the bulk of business seems scarcely sufficient warrant 
for a fundamental change in the manner of its discharge. But 
it is at least remarkable that it has been instituted only by 
administrative action ; that it has never been discussed, and much 
less formally accepted, by Parliament ; and that its adoption has 
received scarcely any attention from our constitutional authori- 
ties. That self-repression is somewhat remarkable, but constitu- 
tional theorists do not always perceive very quickly the bearing 
of practical changes of far-reaching moment. 

The new organisation has had assigned to it an office of a 
considerable size. Its officials amount to 116, and its annual cost 
on the Estimates is something over 30,000/. Its chief officers 
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receive salaries on the handsome scale now granted to the heads 
of the leading State departments. These chief officers are present 
at the meetings of the Cabinet, and this in itself is an important 
innovation. Hitherto no one has been present at the deliberations 
of the Cabinet who was not himself, as a Privy Councillor, bound 
to secrecy by a very stringent oath. From time to time, it is 
true, expert advisers—law officers or leading military authorities— 
were Called in to be consulted on special points, but their attend- 
ance was for that specific purpose, and was limited accordingly. 
The deliberations were conducted behind closed doors, and were 
known only to those who participated in them. It is not to be 
assumed that under the new arrangement there will be any 
breach of confidence, but the preservation of that confidence 
will now depend upon entirely different guarantees from those 
hitherto prevailing. The large staff attached to the secretariat 
are presumably not required only for drafting the minutes of the 
meetings of the Cabinet. It is almost inevitable (and their num- 
bers confirm the inference) that they must be entrusted with 
certain administrative functions. They will become the reposi- 
tories of a supremely important official tradition. Precedents of 
vital moment, and methods of procedure which must powerfully 
affect the Constitution, must be in their hands as custodians, 
and they must necessarily become, as experts in the interpretation 
of these precedents and of that tradition, the wielders of great 
administrative powers. It will naturally be their function to 
convey to the different departments of the State the definite 
decisions of the Cabinet, and it is difficult to see how in exercising 
that function they can avoid some interference with the pre- 
rogative of the Ministers responsible for these departments. We 
have already seen how, at a much earlier period, the Secretaries, 
who were held to be of little account in the old days when the 
Privy Council exercised large executive powers, gradually became 
the great functionaries of the State, instead of mere channels 
for promulgating orders. May not the new Secretariat develop 
along the same lines ? 

It does not seem fanciful to predict other changes which must 
be the result of this novel arrangement. The unwieldy size to 
which Cabinets were apt to grow has been a constant subject of 
complaint by those responsible for their construction. But 
circumstances were apparently too strong for each successive 
head of a Cabinet, and against their will they have been com- 
pelled to form, not a compact body of seven or eight men, con- 
venient for intimate consultation, but an overgrown crowd of a 
score or more, which makes confidential interchange of opinion 
practically impossible. The presence of an official secretariat 
must undoubtedly tend to hasten the process of the transmutation 
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of deliberation into debate. If decisions are to be formally 
recorded, if discussions are to be embodied in minutes, then the 
procedure must assume, not the form of an intimate exchange of 
views, but more and more the aspect of debate. It is not difficult 
to say what would have been the views of any one of our leading 
statesmen of recent days upon an innovation which would have 
appeared to them a serious crippling of all freedom in that con- 
fidential exchange of views and opinions, out of which they trusted 
to evolve some settled policy. Consultation develops mutual 
understanding, and may succeed in evolving a common policy ; 
debate only stereotypes differences, and emphasises disagreements. 
Is it not almost certain that a Cabinet so encumbered with the 
galling harness of formal procedure, acting under the fetters of 
an official secretariat, burdened with a constantly increasing code 
of official precedents, will change its whole character? It will 
cease to be the confidential and secret group of leading statesmen 
who are bound together by a common trust ; and it will become a 
new and powerful debating body, interposed between the Crown 
and Parliament. It must impose its new and very considerable 
power upon Parliament, and form a buffer between Parliament 
and the effective Ministry. On the other hand, it will surely be 
superseded, in its turn, as the most confidential instrument of 
policy, by yet another inner Cabinet, which may perhaps not 
think well to submit itself to the cramping harness of a Secretariat. 
One or two interesting and important questions involuntarily 
occur in regard to the new arrangement. The personnel of the 
Secretariat must naturally be selected by the existing Cabinet, 
and must be composed of persons suitable and congenial to its 
own views and entirely sympathetic in political aims. In the 
separate departments, concerned each only with one branch of 
administration and having no say in general policy, the con- 
tinuity of the permanent officers presents no difficulty. The 
administrative methods must remain in these departments 
unaltered, and divergence of political principle very rarely 
intervenes. But it is very different with a body of officers, who 
have shared the most confidential secrets of one body of Ministers, 
and who may be called in turn to share equal confidences with 
another body of Ministers fundamentally differing in regard to 
every political principle. Even to the well-tried adaptability of 
our civil servants this transference of service and of intimate 
confidence must surely present some difficulty. The violence of 
the contrast will at least present some amusing features to any of 
the officials who may be gifted with a sense of sarcastic humour. 
And are the minutes themselves to form a continuous record, 
unbroken by any change of Government, however accentuated 
may be the divergence between the retiring Cabinet and its 
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successors? If this continuity is to prevail, the new Ministers 
may perhaps find in the candid records of former discussions of 
a hostile party considerable material for effective parliamentary 
attack. Even in the best-regulated Cabinet there must be 
abundance of suggestion and counter-suggestion, of wrangles and 
remonstrances, of violent differences and half-hearted compro- 
mises, of which the full record would not always make for edifica- 
tion. We venture to think that, if the record is to be a continuous 
one, it will be found convenient to confine it to a very attenuated 
form. The manipulation of the most confidential secrets of State 
administration cannot profitably be conducted under view of the 
kodak of an Official Secretariat. 

But, whatever may be the lines of development of this new 
experiment in administration, it is obvious that a new department 
has been created. That department cannot be permitted to act 
independently, and no department can be controlled and directed 
by an unwieldy body of a score or more. The head of that new 
department must necessarily be the Prime Minister, and in its 
direction he will undoubtedly find a very material and effective 
addition to his power. It has been urged, with much reason, 
that the increasing volume and complexity of State business has 
rendered it constantly more difficult for the Prime Minister to 
exercise that ceaseless observation and maintain that supreme 
authority over the whole of administration which may with 
advantage attach to his office. But that authority has been 
exercised in the past by one who was primus inter pares, not by 
one who assumed the functions of a supreme dictator and who 
had at hand a powerful official machine. We are convinced that 
no Prime Minister in this country would ever intentionally assume 
any such prerogatives; but new departures in administration 
may lead to changes of a kind neither intended nor expected. 
The new Cabinet Secretariat, which must be under the supreme 
and immediate control of the Prime Minister, will inevitably 
wield great administrative power ; and that power'will be all the 
more dangerous because it must necessarily be undefined and 
indeterminate. It will have to put into shape the decisions of 
the Cabinet. That is a matter of vital importance, and it must be 
carried out subject to the direction of the Minister to whom the 
Cabinet secretariat is primarily responsible. It will communicate 
these decisions to the various departments, to which they will 
come with the imprimatur of the Prime Minister. Circumstances 
may very likely arise in which definite orders to a department 
superseding the authority of the special Minister will be conveyed 
through the same convenient channel of a Secretariat, conversant 
with, and constantly operating in, the most fundamental spheres 
of State administration. And is it not quite possible that in this 
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new and very powerful machinery an ambitious Prime Minister 
might find a very convenient instrument by which to exercise an 
authority in even wider spheres, to issue ukases to the Press, 
and to manipulate to his own purposes the stream of public 
opinion ? 

It is far from our purpose to bring any indictment against 
those who have planned this new departure. It is not intended 
to make light of the new complexities of administration for 
dealing with which it is proposed as a convenient instrument. 
It may have advantages which we have overlooked, and no one 
has a right to assume that those responsible for its working 
will not do their best to avoid its dangers. 

But admitting all this, it is beyond all question an innovation 
of a far-reaching kind. It alters fundamentally existing usage 
as regards the Cabinet—that most powerful element in our 
Government for at least a century and a half. It establishes a 
new administrative department, which may easily overshadow 
all other departments, just as the Secretaries of the Council grew 
into Secretaries of State. The control of that department alters 
the position of the Prime Minister, and may easily give to him the 
power of a President rather than that of a First Minister of the 
Crown. Surely it would be well that a change so crucial, which 
has possible developments so large, should be more fully explained 
to, and discussed in, Parliament, and should claim some attention 
from our constitutional guides outside. The yoke of a skilfully 
organised administrative machine may be fitted on our necks 
sooner than we may think. 

It is unlikely that an alteration so far-reaching would have 
been allowed to pass without criticism, had the ordinary condi- 
tions of Party Government prevailed. It will be matter of 
regret if the suspension of these conditions should lead to the 
introduction of innovations so radical without that comment or 
discussion which would certainly have come from an organised 


Opposition. 
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GENOA AND ‘THE TIMES’ 


THE prophet, modern edition at any rate, with his ‘I told you 
so,’ is often voted a bore. No wonder in rough old days he was 
stoned. But, now that penalty to prescience has passed, how 
many of us know how to resist the luxury of, occasionally, record- 
ing a prophecy of our own which has turned out right? The 
Nineteenth Century and After in July 1919 published an article 
entitled ‘ The Peace according to Versailles ’; in November 1920 
the same writer supplemented it with a fresh survey of the Treaty, 
entitled ‘The Safeguard of Europe.’ The articles were not 
popular, because, though both were critical of the Treaty in various 
matters—such as the fumbling delay over a reasonable reparations 
settlement which should have been reached three years ago, but 
now may never be reached—neither condemned the Treaty 
root and branch and called for its annulment. 

In the latter part of 19r9 and through 1920 the only ‘safe’ 
line—by which I mean, of course, the only popular line—to take 
was to write or talk down the whole Treaty of Versailles, and 
this‘whether you did so from ‘ patriotic ’ motives or whether you 
did so from ‘ pacifist ’ ones. 

The two conflicting schools of extremists—namely, those 
who swore by Mr. Keynes and those who swore at him—were at 
perfect accord in this : they united in condemning the Treaty, the 
whole Treaty, and nothing for a time but the Treaty. 

Extremists often do co-operate in this manner; there being 
some kind of subtle, unconscious understanding betwixt, for 
instance, your ecstatic reactionist—i.e., the man who regards all 
progress as revolution—and your ecstatic revolutionist. But the 
co-operation has rarely been so remarkable as it was for two 
years or so after the signing of this Treaty. Now, however, the 
two schools have clashed. They are flying apart ; and one great 
body of them has decided—on the whole rightly, I believe—that 
the Treaty of Versailles, after all, is the only ‘safeguard of 
Europe ’ on which we can in the least degree depend to-day. It 
is true, as they say, that two at any rate of the chief statesmen 
who dominated at Versailles in 1919 were unacquainted with the 
European atlas, one of them openly confessing he did not know 
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where Teschen was, and being represented by a Pole who was 
present (though I do not quite believe that Pole’s story) as con- 
founding Marienburg with a fashionable water-cure town in 
Austria-Hungary. It is true also that a great part of the Treaty 
became abortive when it turned out that another statesman was 
acting without the authority or goodwill of his own nation. 
Yet, even admitting its flaws, our converted extremists perceive 
to-day that, in the main, we must stand by what remains of the 
Treaty of Versailles or drift into a worse welter—ultimately 
perhaps into a worse war—than we have known so far. 

I feel they have got down at length to some bed-rock fact in 
this, and am consoled to think that my two strictly unconventional 
articles in The Nineteenth Century and After for July 1919 and 
November 1920 were not so bad as they looked at the time. 
All things may come to those who wait—even a mite of satisfaction 
at having three years ago and a year and a half ago written 
something in mitigation of the most unpopular treaty in the 
world. 

Coming so soon after the brilliant, co-ordinated series of 
strokes by which the British Commander-in-Chief broke the 
German Army in 1918, the bungling of British and other states- 
manship at Versailles, its aversion from anything in the nature 
of unity, its offensive self-advertisement, were certainly repellent. 
Yet, however maladroit in regard to reparations, territorial re- 
arrangements, time limits, etc., the Conference of Versailles in 
191g proved itself, it was at least preferable to another body 
associated with Versailles, namely, the so-called Supreme War 
Council of Versailles as exhibited in the early months of 1918. 

The ex-Crown Prince of Germany in his Memoirs, just pub- 
lished, contrasts the efforts made by the German civilian power 
in the latter part of the war with those made by the British 
civilian power; and he comes to the conclusion that, whereas 
our military leaders were well served and supported by Ministers, 
the German military leaders were badly served. (For instance, he 
is very much shocked that German munition workers at the base 
should have been paid so high.) I wonder, however, what the 
Crown Prince and Ludendorff would have said if the German 
Government in 1918 had, to embarrass and override German 
G.H.Q., set up a sort of ‘ new bureaucracy,’ civilian and military 
mixed, such as our Government set up at Versailles. 

The bureaucracy in question ‘was surely the least competent 
body in the history of war. Not only did it try to thin out and 
extend the British fighting front far beyond even Barisis when 
the Germans were preparing their huge attack on us, but it tried 
to coax—or hoax—from the British Commander-in-Chief six or 
more divisions of the utterly inadequate total with which he was 
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supplied from home and to put these under the direction of an 
international committee, French, British, Italian and American. 
At the same time it filled in its spare hours with the ‘ war game’ 
—at a comfortable distance from the Front—and for the purpose 
of its game or games it concocted a prediction as to when, where 
and how the Germans would attack us in 1918. That prediction 
was almost miraculously wrong. It got the front of attack all 
wrong, the date of attack all wrong (Ludendorff was not allowed 
by Versailles to begin till near the Dog Days !), whilst the disposi- 
tion of attacking divisions, if possible—it got that wrongest of all, 

However, that was a game for some civilians and soldiers 
who were otherwise out of a job. The matter is perhaps a trifle 
hardly worth mentioning, and about as useful a war-winner as 
playing bridge at the base in February or March 1918. Far 
more serious in its results was the fact that this egregious bureau- 
cracy at Versailles early in 1918 resolved on further side-shows 
and dazzling adventures in the East. 

Why to-day are we suffering through huge and unproductive 
expenditure in Mesopotamia and elsewhere in the Near East ? 

The answer is that we are paying, and that we shall continue 
to pay, for the perilous and futile Easternism, during the war, of 
persons like those who were highly paid to play at war at the 
Supreme War Council of Versailles. What is described so often 
as the taxpayers’ money is part payment of the huge debt which 
the Easterners incurred for us and for the generations that come 
after us. 

One wonders how many millions of the taxpayers’ money will 
those Easterners generally, and the bureaucrats of Versailles 
at 1918 in particular, have spent before the debt is cleared off. 

Perhaps only Zion, which should be an expert in figures, 
could give us an estimate as to that. 

A good many Easterners seem to have veered round. I 
observe with amusement the artful, quiet way they have lately 
become Westerners, and are now, with the rest of us, desiderating 
a retreat from the Near East. Easterners for retrenchment! 
Why, their line in the war was nothing if not extravagant in 
every sense of the word. I would recommend these turncoats 
to read an author of my Oxford days, one named Seeley ; from 
him they will learn something of the difficulty of ‘ whistling 
off’ Imperial responsibilities, however lightly or unconsciously 
these were originally undertaken. 

A few months ago a really great English statesman, speaking 
to me of the grave economic position, condemned especially our 
expenditure of millions of pounds on ill-conducted white army 
campaigns against Russia, and on Mesopotamia to-day. It is 
thanks in large part to that brainless policy in war that to-day 
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we are actually discussing forms of peace retrenchment which 
may fling tens of thousands of real fighting soldiers, 1914-18, 
on to the street as beggars. 

Bitter fruit of the Eastern orchard ! 

The above, however, is in part a diversion. I should not 
have referred to my two articles on the Versailles Treaty of 
Ig19 had it not been for a reference in the first of them to the 
agents of Lenin, with some of whom we have been toasting and 
toying at Genoa. The Bolsheviks + to-day are, in principles 
and aims, what they were in July 1919. Their code of dishonour 
and immorality has in no wise changed, and they make no pre- 
tence that it has changed, so that, reading through the reference 
which I made to them in The Nineteenth Century and After of that 
date, I see no good reason to alter a word. True, the Leninists 
are adorned with silk hats and frock coats at the moment—whilst 
their slaves in Russia are said to be starving—and are bent on 
large capitalistic schemes. It is said they are experts, particu- 
larly, in oil. I was driving the other day with one who, to his 
honour, has been making a great struggle against the Bolsheviks 
and who loathes the idea of traffic with them. We passed some 
oil advertisements defacing a noble South Country landscape. 

I pointed out this eyesore, and queried, ‘ Genoa ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ he answered, ‘ oil has a great deal to do with it.’ 

These considerations seem to have ameliorated Bolshevism 
in the eyes of some people. Yet the disposition to make millions 
out of oil and to secure huge loans no more changes a human 
being’s reputation, in the only sense of the word that truly 
matters, than does the wearing of a silk hat or black coat. 

Nor does mere cleverness or cunning change it for the better. 
So that I am not impressed by the glowing accounts, furnished 
from Genoa, as to the cleverness of the Leninites there. The 
reputation of Satan was not improved even by S. T. Coleridge 
himself bearing witness to his cleverness. 

The allusion to the Bolsheviks which I made in the Nineteenth 
Century and After, July 1919, was summed up as follows :— 


As to the Lenin and Trotsky group, we ought in any case to have no 
dealings with them. Their vecord is smeared by monstrous crimes. They 
have hurled Russia deeper and deeper into one vast anarchy. I never was 
able to swell the pzans in honour of Kerensky and other earlier ‘ modernists,’ 
though I daresay they were even less blameworthy than the reactionary 


1 By ‘Bolsheviks’ in this article, and whenever I speak of Bolsheviks, I 
mean Bolsheviks. I do not mean Jews, Gandhi-ites, Germans, British, French, 
Italian, American or Scandinavian Socialists and Collectivists and Trade 
Unionists: or British ex-service men who fought for us on the Western Front in 
France, 1914-18, many of whom, now unemployed and destitute, make violent 
speeches. All these are often described, loosely, as Bolsheviks. Such classifica- 
tion seems to serve one cause only—the cause of Lenin. 
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class which was originally responsible for the Revolution. But to represent 
the Bolsheviks and their leaders as idealists, to dwell on their refinements 
and honour, is to poison the wells of language. It is to make noble words 
immoral. They have no ideals, no refinements. Rousseau would have 
shrunk from the least contact with them. So would Shelley passionately, 
unless I have read Shelley all wrong since I was fourteen, and misimagined 
every impulse of his great heart and brain. If we cannot carry fire and 
sword into the camp of these ogres, at least let us carry nothing else to them. 


A year or so after writing these words I read one day Presi- 
dent Wilson’s judgment on the Bolsheviks. I know it is unusual 
to-day to say a good word of Wilson. Many people who in 1918 
and the early part of 1919 swore by him seem to have forgotten 
about that—‘ Oh, no, we never mention him.’ Well, no doubt, 
he was impossible; and he failed completely, and is a broken 
man to-day. Nevertheless I thought at the time, and, as far 
as I can recall his words, still think, his condemnation of the 
Bolsheviks was a masterpiece in judgment, logic, nobility of 
thought and style. 

Let me give one passage from President Wilson’s Note : 

In the view of this Government there cannot be any common ground 
upon which it can stand with a Power whose conceptions of international 
relations are so entirely alien to its own, so utterly repugnant to its moral 
sense. There can be no mutual confidence or trust, no respect even, if 
pledges are to be given and agreements made with a cynical repudiation 
of their obligations already in the mind of one of those parties. We 
cannot recognise, hold relations with, or give friendly reception to the 
agents of a Government which is determined and bound to conspire against 
our institutions, whose diplomats will be the agitators of dangerous revolt, 
whose spokesmen say that they sign agreements with no intention of 
keeping them. 

Perhaps no one in this country to-day, except Lord Grey, is 
capable of putting the case against the Soviet Government, as 
it was then and as it is now, in a form so excellent as this. And 
behind the form of words is the absolute conviction and the 
resolution to act upon it. Wilson had to be shed. As I have 
said, he was impossible, and he did not represent, in questions 
other than this Russian one, the views and wishes even of his own 
nation. But we ourselves, as well as the United States and 
France, should have been in a stronger and more honourable 
position by adhering, all through, to the strict letter of that 
Note. Wilson by urging his doctrine of self-determination 
became exceedingly disliked here ; and no doubt—though during 
the war all the Allies more or less supported the doctrine when 
they wished to detach various small nations from Austria-Hungary 
just as they all desiderated a revolution in Germany and wildly 
welcomed one in Russia—he pushed the doctrine to an extreme 
point. It is a dangerous doctrine, a kind of State-individualism, 
which, carried too far must lead, as he seems not to have per- 
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ceived, to anarchy. But because many welcomed the fall of its 
professor is no reason why we should not have retained and 
applied his wise statemanship in regard to the Soviet Government. 
When the Unionists were defeated in 1905, and Mr. Asquith’s 
Ministry came in, Unionist policy was shed. Yet Sir E. Grey 
resolved to continue Lord Lansdowne’s Entente understanding. 
Grey went further in this direction than his predecessor, He 
arranged, with the Secretary of State for War, for an Expeditionary 
Force, and Sir Douglas Haig was recalled from India largely to 
fashion it ‘out. As a result we were just in time with a few 
divisions to render good service to our chief Ally in August- 
September 1914. 

The adoption and rigid application of Wilson’s policy towards 
the Bolsheviks would have saved us many lives, millions of 
money ; and we should not to-day be in the disastrous plight that 
Genoa finds us in. Wilson’s policy was far sounder and more 
courageous than our muddled white-army-Prinkapo-Genoa line. 
The ignoramus prefers this line because it is, he says, ‘ imaginative ’ 
But that is because he does not know the meaning of the term. 
This word during the last few years, like ‘genius,’ ‘ vision’ 
and ‘ idealism,’ has grown what Archbishop Trench described as 
immoral. As to the term ‘ idealism,’ mischief has been done— 
sometimes intentionally by Leninites, sometimes unintentionally 
by people who rightly detest the Leninites, but otherwise are not 
very intelligent—by alluding to Lenin as ‘an idealist.’ In The 
Times in 1920 I tried to put people on their guard in this matter 
by pointing out the absurdity of the fiction that Lenin and his 
gang were idealists, men of fine vision, oi yaplevtes : 


Leninism is out to destroy at the same blow (1) competition and 
(2) idealism ; that is, the body and soul of human civilisation. Thoughtful 
people, who are earnestly watching the world’s tumults to-day and who 
have troubled to make some study of natural history and of mankind’s 
history, perceive that our progress and security depend on the skill with 
which we serve and blend these two elements—competition or indi- 
vidualism restricted and regulated by law, which is the réle of the State; 
competition or individualism assuaged by idealism, which is the rdéle of 
religion and higher education or the humanities; that is the path of 
progress. We have, clearly, to advance along it or perish. Lenin and his 
malefactors are striving to block the path. That is why sane minds hate 
him, and why it is death, for the sake of some contemptible counters or 
commercial concessions, to stand nervelessly and parley with them. 


That was written about two years ago (Times, June 18, 
1920), when the Prime Minister and his Cabinet were, as far as I 
remember, wavering between the policies of ‘knocking out’ 
Leninism by white army-ism or going in a little way with 
Leninism. 

Many of us have changed our views on various political 
Vor. XCI—No. 544 3Q 
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questions since 1914. The old party cries have ceased to attract 
or even amuse us; and we recognise that Ministers during the 
last few years in going back on what are loosely described as 
principles have sometimes been going forward against old 
prejudices. But one cannot at all understand how men of 
character and experience, high in office, can curse and cultivate 
by turns an evil scourge like Leninism. 

Often since Wilson wrote this Note several of our own political 
leaders have condemned the Bolsheviks in scathing terms. Some- 
times they have ‘ brought down the House’ with after-dinner 
speeches which have drawn ‘loud cheers’ and ‘loud laughter.’ 
Somehow what they have said has not at all moved me as did 
President Wilson’s Note. The speeches have been popular, 
momentarily effective, and all that. They served their purpose 
well therein. But observe what has happened since the speeches 
were made. These selfsame political leaders who professed 
their detestation of Bolshevism—and even ventured to take an 
indirect part in the mimic war of white armies—are now 
prepared to go into business with Bolshevism, for if the object of 
the Genoa Conference was not some form of partnership, entente, 
or co-operation with Lenin, what in the world was it ? 

These political leaders profess to be furious with The Times 
for trying to spoil the Genoa Conference. Is it so very ‘ male- 
volent ’ to do anything which may hurt our chances of going into 
partnership with men like Lenin, Yurovsky, Chicherin? Now, 
my idea is that The Times would have been malevolent if it 
had done the least thing to help such a dishonourable plan. So 
that the anger of the enemies of The Times strikes me in this 
matter as unreasonable. 

In trying to save the British Empire from disgracing itself 
by a deal with Bolshevism, The Times has been doing the greatest 
public service that has been attempted in the history of English 
journalism. 

Too much attention has been paid to what exactly Mr. Lloyd 
George did or did not say to M. Barthou, because thereby an 
infinitely greater question has been muddled and overlooked— 
namely, ought we, as a great and honourable nation, to traffic 
with a tyranny having the abominable record and programme of 
these Soviet leaders? Therefore the furious tirade against The 
Times in this matter leaves me cold. It is really piffle. 

Possibly some people may regard the above as Chauvinism 
or reactionism, or as a ‘ comic-cuts’ (I think that is the Prime 
Minister’s own gibe) display of intelligence. But it so happens, 
I dislike Chauvinism and dislike reactionism ; and as for what he 
terms ‘ comic cuts,’ I have been attending of late to tragic cuts— 
trying, that is, to read anew (with the aid of Liddell and Scott, 
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and, alas! Buckley’s translation) Prometheus Bound, a world 
nobly worth revisiting even after the vast drama of 1914-18. 

I hold the view just expressed of the action of The Times 
because I regard the Bolsheviks exactly as I regarded them in 
July 1919. If I believed Bolshevism had really reformed, had 
grown penitent, that it was no longer bent on destroying human 
progress and society, I should approve of the Genoa Conference 
and condemn the action of The Times and the messages which 
Mr. Wickham Steed has been sending us. But chatter— 
sometimes artful, far more often harebrained—about the naughti- 
ness of The Times does not impress me at all. As a fact, The 
Times has been the greatest journal in the world since I can 
remember it, but its special articles and its leading articles were 
never more intellectual and fresher than they are to-day, and 
this whether I agree with or sometimes dissent from their policy. 
Cheap abuse of The Times does harm to us abroad, and I am afraid 
it does not help us in the Dominions. 

As for any indication of reform and penitence on the part of 
the Leninites, one asks for something more convincing than the 
wearing of silk hats and black coats, or even the cultivation of 
capital in the interests of Communism. 

Apart from besmirching our national honour—after all, the 
most glorious and valuable of our assets—by truckling to Lenin’s 
horrible revolutionism and roguery, what has this Genoa experi- 
ment done for the peace and security of the world? As far as 
I can make out, (1) it has widened the breach between Great 
Britain and France, and (2) resulted in a treaty between 
Germany and the Bolsheviks, both of which are events which 
will not serve the interests of the British Empire, of France, 
of Germany, but which are quite likely to give the Bolsheviks 
a new lease of malign power. 

Had we left them alone, the Bolsheviks would have perished 
sooner. It is perfectly clear they recognise they cannot go on 
for long, or stabilise their position, unless they can strike a 
bargain with us. Yet we wait till they virtually admit as much 
—and then we hasten to their succour. 

There is a political device at the present time for a scoop 
campaign against the British working classes, or against their 
leaders in and out of Parliament and their organisations. They 
are to be divided up for electioneering ends, it seems, into ‘ reds ’ 
and ‘non-reds.’ This electioneering movement appears to have one 
or two ardent supporters in the Government. It is a bad, perilous 
proposal ; and I must say I can hardly think it will get the support 
of the Prime Minister. But, in any case, what are we to say 
of the logic, or of the sincerity, of men who, whilst playing with 
the idea of a telling’political scoop against the British working 
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classes, are actually trafficking with and pleading for the Bolshe- 
viks? There is one great man in this country to-day from whom 
they will get no help in such a scoop policy—Lord Carson. It is 
equally clear they will get no help from The Times. 

Some of my acquaintances who tell me—with absolute 
sincerity—that they detest Bolshevism as much as I do, and are 
always ready to say so in public as in private, would palliate 
the Genoa Conference somewhat thus :— 

‘If we do not come to some terms with Lenin and Trotsky, 
other Powers will certainly do so, and then what will become of 
us, industrially and economically? America will go in with 
Russia ; Germany has already taken a great step in this direction ; 
Italy, in her critical condition, is more than inclined to do so; 
and—who knows ?—France, already alienated from us, may in the 
end be drawn in by some really tempting offer by the Bolsheviks.’ 

They often proceed to mix up these arguments with other 
ones in favour of world-peace. Not being a Chauvinist or Jingo, 
I am in favour of world-peace, or as much of it as we can get. 
Most people who, like myself, watched battles in France or 
Italy in 1916-18, and grew familiar with ‘the tape,’ would, I 
suppose, favour world-peace. But I cannot reconcile myself to 
such a hotch-potch. It is as if you were to attempt a judicious 
blend of, say, the methods of Josiah Bounderby in Charles 
Dickens’ Hard Times and the doctrines of Christ in the Sermon 
on the Mount. I agree that human progress can only be secured 
by attention to both the spiritual and the material in man. The 
Philistine in me tells me when I lean overmuch to a preacher— 
and a genius—such as Richard Jefferies—that even if we were 
all aristocrats and idealists we could not shed the materialistic 
without shedding mankind; that is why I feel we must push 
forward along the path pointed to, however feebly, in my letter 
to The Times two years ago, or perish as the pessimists predict. 
But in our attention to the materialistic side of life we have 
to draw the line. We cannot, as individuals, even afford to 
cultivate, for instance, notorious City swindlers. Far less can we 
as a nation afford, if we are intent on human progress, to 
cultivate world blackmailers of the Soviet order. 

My feeling, therefore, is that both material and spiritual 
lines in favour of traffic and treaty with Bolshevism as it exists 
to-day are unsound, whilst an attempt to blend them argues a 
muddled intelligence indeed. 

No; if we are to go into any form of partnership with the 
Bolsheviks we cannot go in as saint, nor as a nimble balancing 
of sinner-saint ; we must go as sinner outright. 

Honour, national honour, must then go hang. 

I am one of those who do not want to go in with Lenin on 
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any terms at all, to have any sort of ‘ pact ’ with him whether it 
relates to money or whether it relates to peace, and who believe 
this question of a deal or no deal with Bolshevism to be, incom- 
parably, the most critical public question of to-day. So, ardently, 
I have hoped all through that The Times would succeed, some- 
how, in destroying the Genoa Conference. 


GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 
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INSIDE GERMANY: THE HARD FACTS 


I HAVE recently returned from a visit to Berlin and Dresden 
with a mixed party of business men and of persons, like myself 
of academic occupations, who went with the idea of trying to 
find out the real facts as to current opinion and social and economic 
conditions in Germany. We had interviews with a number of 
leaders of commerce, such as Dr. von Gwinner, of the Deutscher 
Bank ; Mr. Benas Levy, the cotton magnate ; with Dr. A. Harnack 
and other well-known professors ; with officials of the National 
Confederation of Trade Unions ; with leaders of various religious 
and social welfare activities; and also with a number of those 
less distinguished people in different classes of society to whose 
unconsidered and unguarded utterances the inquirer who wants 
to get below the surface of things will be inclined to attach no 
small importance. Through business and other connections, 
and also by the kind offices of some British and American residents 
in Berlin, different members of the party were enabled to get 
information about the circumstances of home life in different 
grades of society of the kind which eludes statistics and is quite 
outside the reach of the ordinary tourist. I may add that, by 
a careful comparison of notes and checking of observations from 
different sources, we endeavoured to guard against the obvious 
risk that a party of English visitors might only see and hear what 
it was thought good that they should see and hear. 

Those of us who had known Berlin before the war felt at once 
the absence of its characteristic atmosphere of aggressive efficiency. 
There is no longer the same impression that everything is precisely 
regulated. The streets are not quite so clean ; the public buildings 
are not so spick and span. The rarest of sights is an officer in 
uniform. The police, instead of behaving as the drill-masters of 
the public, keep themselves in the background. Indeed, in all 
our dealings with them we were particularly struck to meet with 
that good-humoured courtesy which one had always supposed 
was the peculiar glory of the British as distinct from all other 
policemen, and which was certainly not a conspicuous 
characteristic of the police of pre-war Berlin. 

We had apprehended that a party conspicuously English 
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might occasionally experience some slight rudeness in look or 
word, if not in act, not, of course, from persons to whom we had 
introductions, but from passers-by, ‘the man in the bus,’ or 
minor officials. We were surprised to find quite the reverse. So 
far as our personal experience went, the Englishman is treated 
with greater courtesy than before the war. This is partly, I 
believe, the result of a real change in the popular regard of 
England since the war, due to the belief that England is a 
moderating influence on France and also to the good behaviour 
of British troops and the relative prosperity of Cologne under the 
British occupation. Partly, however, I am inclined to think 
it is only one aspect of a general improvement in manners due to 
the disappearance of the old régime. For some years before the 
war certain leaders of fashion in the ruling classes had been 
assiduously cultivating a hectoring and pushing demeanour. 
This was rapidly becoming a matter of good form. Between 
Germans themselves, so far as we noticed, there seemed to be 
less of the formal ‘ heel-clicking ’ type of deportment, but much 
more of genuine courtesy; and this was especially notable in 
behaviour towards inferiors. 

To turn to matters less noticeable on the surface, we soon 
found that the greatest possible mistake is to suppose that any 
single formula can be found to sum up either the political, the 
economic, or the moral situation in Germany to-day. Any 
broad, sweeping generalisation on any one of these subjects is 
bound to be a grotesque misrepresentation of the facts. Every- 
where there are cross-currents of opinion, and everywhere 
facts are forced upon one’s notice which lend themselves to 
diametrically opposite interpretations. On all political and moral 
questions there are deep lines of cleavage between different 
sections of the community. And in the economic sphere in 
particular conditions will appear totally different according as 
attention is concentrated on the agriculturist, on the working 
man of the towns, on the manufacturer, or on the professional and 
official class. 

We may first consider the sphere of opinion and endeavour 
to form an estimate of the political and moral outlook. In these 
matters different sections of the people have in the past lived in 
watertight compartments to an extent which it is difficult for an 
Englishman to understand. The political revolution, and still 
more the economic disturbances, which in Germany, far more than 
elsewhere, have led to something like a redistribution of wealth 
during and since the war, have done something to alter this state 
of things, but only a beginning has been made. In general it is 
still more or less the case that the Junker, the leading business 
man, the families in whom the simple tradition of old German 
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religion is still alive, and the Social Democratic workman or 
politician live in different worlds. They read different literature, 
and they are animated by a quite different set of social, political 
and moral ideals. And in general these ideals are entertained in 
a way which to the ordinary Englishman appears extraordinarily 
one-sided alike in their better and in their worst manifestations. 

Having said this, however, it would be seriously misleading if 
one did not also add that we were considerably impressed in a 
contrary sense by both the breadth of view and the width of 
sympathy of a certain number of the leaders whom we met. 
And there seemed to us a good deal of evidence that it was the 
broad-minded and wiser leaders who had the greater influence. 
This is a fact of very great importance, as the traditions of German 
education and politics make them, as a nation, far more dependent 
on strong and wise leadership than the English. 

A test case of the divergent outlook of different sections of 
opinion may be found in their attitude towards the Monarchy. 
Only one of our party got into close contact with any really 
representative member of the genuine Junker type. An American 
lady resident in Berlin told us that im this class she had found a 
general reluctance to meet an Englishman on friendly terms. 
It is quite certain that this class is hoping and working for the 
restoration of the Monarchy. The legend that, but for the 
Revolution, the German armies would have retreated to the Rhine, 
and could have held that impregnable frontier as long as they 
liked, is being sedulously propagated and is widely believed. The 
Treaty of Versailles and its disastrous economic consequences to - 
Germany are attributed to the simplicity of the Republican 
Government in allowing itself to be taken in by the terms 
put forward by President Wilson. There is no doubt that a 
skilful propaganda, working on the basis of actual economic 
distress, resentment at the employment of black troops in the 
occupied areas, and the constant menace of further invasion by 
the French, has largely undermined the prestige of the Republic. 
When first established, the Republic was hailed by the great 
majority of Germans as a welcome ending of a thoroughly dis- 
credited military régime, many features of which they had tolerated 
in the past mainly because it seemed to give security against 
Russian aggression, the fear of which has for centuries hung like a 
nightmare over the middle and lower classes, and was skilfully 
cultivated for political purposes by the Government. 

Middle class people belonging to families carrying on the old 
religious tradition are still susceptible to the idea of the Divine 
right of kings and to a romantic loyalty to the reigning house, not 
unlike that of some of our own ancestors towards the Stuarts. 
But the Kaiser himself, it is thought, is discredited, and the Crown 
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Prince impossible. Thus, while the working-class leaders have 
grave fears that the Republic may not be able to survive, old- 
fashioned religious people and many of the students and professors, 
who have been brought up in homes of this kind, look on the 
restoration of the Monarchy as a dream, which unfortunately 
seems outside the range of practical fulfilment. 

The opinion of leading business men on this matter it was 
more difficult to gauge. Such men are naturally and properly 
discreet in what they say to strangers, nor did we think it would 
be profitable to raise the question directly with any of the more 
influential of those whom we interviewed. But some of our party 
were able to test the feeling of some business men whom I did not 
myself see. The general impression we gathered, from things 
said and quite as much from things left unsaid, was that the 
business community felt that the Kaiser himself was an incom- 
petent egoist and that his advisers, especially his military and 
naval advisers, had been men of an exclusively departmental 
mind, which had necessarily led to fatal mistakes in general 
policy. The business community have, I think, little or no 
sentimental loyalty to the royal house, and feel that the old 
system is discredited. At the same time we could detect little 
enthusiasm for the present régime. It looks as if, at the bottom 
of their hearts, most educated Germans would like a constitutional 
monarchy something after the English pattern. How far, if 
* such a thing came about, a reversion to the Prussian type might 
not—German traditions being what they are—gradually take 
place is another matter. 

Labour leaders do not disguise their apprehension. The 
secret stores of arms which are from time to time discovered are 
accumulated, they say, not against the Allies, but against the 
Republic. And, seeing that it is in many cases Republican police 
who detect the stores, and that the kind and quantity of arms it 
is possible so to conceal, though invaluable for a coup d’état, would 
be quite inadequate for anything like modern war, this is probably 
the true explanation. 

The question of responsibility for the war is one of the first 
things that the ordinary German wishes to discuss. The Germans 
have discovered that not only in Allied, but also in neutral, 
countries the idea that Germany was solely responsible for the 
war is universally accepted. Moreover, stories of German 
atrocities, spread throughout the world, have caused a general 
belief that the average German is a member of a nation of ‘ Huns.’ 
This is keenly resented, as the ordinary German was plentifully 
regaled during the war on stories of Allied atrocities, and quite 
sincerely sets down the great majority of those of which his own 
countrymen are accused to the Allied ‘ propaganda.’ This loss 
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of reputation is undoubtedly one of the most serious consequences 
of the war for Germany. We discussed the question of ‘ war 
guilt ’ for more than two hours with Professor Delbruck, who, it 
will be remembered, was in certain matters a confidential 
adviser of the Kaiser and was deputed by the present Government 
to draw up the German case for the Council at Versailles, as 
well as with several other persons known and unknown. In 
this way we came across a number of facts and considerations not 
generally known in this country—some of them important. But 
I think I may say that our German friends did not succeed in 
convincing any one of our party of the innocence of the German 
Government. They did, however, quite convince us that, on 
the facts as presented to the German people at the beginning of 
the war, the German people not only believed, but were justified 
in believing, that the war was a war of defence. There was 
undoubtedly a considerable and influential section which desired 
a war, whether for the sake of maintaining the prestige of the 
military class or of securing French colonies. But even of these 
a large number did, I think, really believe, on the evidence 
submitted to them, that, by a stroke of good fortune, a situation 
had arisen which induced Russia to take action of such an 
aggressive character that war could not be avoided. 

It is difficult for us to realise the fear and suspicion of Russia 
and of the Tsarist militarism in the mind of the ordinary German. 
Ever since the time of Frederick the Great the immense, half- 
civilised Slav population on the frontier has seemed to the 
educated classes a menace to civilisation comparable to that of 
the barbarians to the old Roman Empire. To the working classes 
it has seemed more than this. The militarist autocracy of the 
Tsars was regarded as a permanent support and inspiration for 
those features which they most objected to in their own Govern- 
ment. Russia was popularly believed to be capable of anything, 
to be aiming at establishing a Slav hegemony in Europe; and 
Russia undoubtedly had a limitless supply of troops for any such 
purpose. The idea that France was meditating revanche had 
also been sedulously inculcated for years by the Government- 
inspired Press. Various disclosures that have gradually been 
made public have shaken the faith of most Germans in the com- 
plete integrity of the old Government. But the belief is still 
generally held that, though the German Government was at fault 
in not exercising a stronger and more rapid pressure on Austria 
in the matter of the ultimatum to Serbia, there really was a Russian 
design to make or seize a favourable opportunity to crush Germany 
and dominate Europe, the existence of which made the position 
of the German Government extremely difficult. 

The Social Democrats, who, unlike most other classes in 
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Germany, have always had a traditional hostility to the old régime, 
and are therefore inclined to scrutinise more severely the conduct 
of the Kaiser and his advisers, are prepared to go somewhat 
further in admitting the responsibility of their Government. 
But even they are still persuaded that the Russian Government 
was largely responsible. Some years before the war one of their 
leaders had said to a member of the Government, ‘ We should 
decline to fight against England or France, but we should fight 
against Russia if absolutely necessary.’ This was told me, not 
by a Social Democrat, but by a friend of the Government official 
concerned. The fact that the Government knew beforehand 
that the Socialists might decline to fight, except in a war which 
appeared to be a defence against Russian invasion, is one that 
cuts both ways. It throws a suspicious light on the occurrence 
of a succession of events which, in the order and manner in which 
they were made public in the newspapers to the German nation, 
could only appear to be different stages in the development of a 
scheme of Franco-Russian aggression. On the other hand, it 
shows that the opinion very generally entertained in this country 
at the beginning of the war was amply justified, that the great 
majority of the German people sincerely believed that they were 
the victims of an unprovoked attack. The surprising thing is 
how large a number are still largely undeceived. 

But perhaps it is difficult for the inhabitants of an island 
which has never been invaded to estimate the psychological 
effects of the memory of the armies of Napoleon overrunning the 
country, or of the study from school days onward of a map 
showing the immense size of Russia, and not even a substantial 
river to mark a defensible frontier between these armed millions 
and one’s hearth and home. The interpretation which men put 
on facts is always conditioned more by their hopes and fears than 
by actual logic. 

Turning to the consideration of the economic situation, the 
outstanding feature, as indicated above, is the very different way 
in which different classes are affected. 

Agriculture is seriously hampered by the lack of artificial 
manures, ‘ cake ’ for feeding, etc., and by the difficulty of adjusting 
outlay and prices to the ever varying value of the mark. As, 
however, we heard much less about agriculture, and had no 
opportunity of checking what we heard, I prefer to say no more 
than that we were inclined to infer that its position is, on the 
whole, prosperous. 

The working classes in the towns are in some respects better 
off, in others worse off, than before the war. There is a universal 
eight-hour day ; employees, if dismissed, have an appeal to a 
works council and enjoy certain other similar privileges; and 
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there is little unemployment. On the other side of the account— 
whereas the average wage, reckoned in marks, may be multiplied 
twenty-five times, bread is about thirty-two times, pork is about 
fifty times, and potatoes are some hundred times the pre-war 
price. Thus the married workman with a family, though in 
regular employment, and in some ways a freer man than before 
the war, is living very near the minimum level of subsistence. 
But the high price of coal and clothing is even more felt than that 
of food. The prohibitive cost of cotton and linen goods makes it 
very difficult to keep up the standard of cleanliness and decency. 
And the price of coal, due to the immense quantity that has to 
be delivered to France under the Treaty, causes great hardship 
in winter, not only in poor and middle class homes, but in schools, 
hospitals and similar institutions. 

The manufacturer, in most trades, has as many orders as he 
can execute, often more. With the mark constantly falling, he 
is continually obliged to raise wages ; but as the rate is already 
far below that paid in this country, and as every rise in wages lags 
some way behind the fall in the mark, his wages bill is relatively 
very low. Again, with every fall in the exchange, fixed charges 
for interest, etc., become proportionately a smaller part of the 
total cost of production. On the other hand, this same fall of the 
mark, which is the basis of the very considerable amount of 
apparent commercial prosperity, makes the purchase of raw 
materials progressively more difficult. Incidentally it makes the 
purchase of manufactured goods from outside all but impossible, 
so that British industry has lost its best market. 

The persistent decline of the mark accounts for another con- 
spicuous feature of social life. Saving has ceased. A maid- 
servant paid her monthly wage knows that anything she saves 
will probably be worth only half as much in six months’ time. 
Naturally she spends it—if thrifty, on something permanent (five, 
pairs of shoes, for instance, to quote an actual example) ; if not 
on cinemas or chocolates. A merchant, who has been doing well 
for a week or two, for similar reasons will buy a motor car. With 
a steadily declining currency saving is sheer folly. Hence, 
though only a minority in Germany have anything at all to spare, 
the free and even luxurious spending of that minority is much 
in evidence. 

Quite otherwise is the plight of the professional classes, civil 
servants, and of all people living on fixed incomes derived from 
investments. A well-known professor told me that he himself, 
having a certain public for articles and special lectures, could 
fortunately supplement his stipend so as to earn as much as five 
times as many marks as before the war. But the cost of living. 
and that on a far more frugal scale, had risen thirty times. In 
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many families of this class the curtains and table cloths have long 
age been made up into dresses and underclothing for the girls, and 
the leather off the chairs into shoes for the children ; and as these 
wear out they see no possibility of replacing them. Widows and 
spinsters are selling off one by one their bits of furniture and 
family possessions, and slowly starve. The statistics of female 
suicide show an increase of some 45 per cent. 

On the whole, the exchange value of the mark has fallen 
steadily for the last four years. But over short periods there 
are sudden rises, followed shortly by an equally sudden fall. 
As an illustration, one of our party changed two 5/. notes at 
different hours on the same day at the same bank. In the 
‘morning 5800 marks were obtained, in the afternoon only 5r00. 
But next day 6400 marks could have been received. One result 
of this fluctuation in the currency is that ‘ legitimate business,’ 
based on prices quoted on a calculation of a reasonable margin 
of profit, becomes impossible. Every commercial transaction on 
a large scale is of the nature of agamble. This is a state of things 
in which it by no means follows that the more reputable members 
of the business community are likely to win the biggest prizes. 
This partly accounts for another feature of post-war Germany. 
Everybody has a word of abuse for the Schieber, or ‘ profiteer.’ In 
England from the beginning of the war the ‘ profiteer in many 
cases an unjustly abused individual—has paid very high taxes. 
In Germany this taxation only began towards the end of the war. 
And since the war the fluctuation of the mark has opened up 
new opportunities and new methods of profiteering which a few 
skilful individuals have made the best use of. 

French and some English newspapers frequently urge that 
the German Government does not properly tax its profiteers. 
We continually tried to get to the bottom of this question, in 
particular at one interview with half a dozen members of the 
Berlin Chamber of Commerce and at another with a representative 
of the Government office dealing with economic questions, as 
well as with other individuals. The impression we ultimately 
reached was that there is something in the accusation, though 
nothing like as much as the papers in question make out, but that 
the Government is not really to blame. A modification of the 
method of collecting income tax, based on the English practice, 
has recently been introduced, which will do something. But no 
system of Government inquisition can check manipulation of 
accounts in speculative transactions largely based on a currency 
which fluctuates day by day. Again, the rate of taxation is 
probably too high to be really productive. The working man 
pays Io per cent. income tax, but 60 per cent. is paid on all 
incomes above a million marks, 7.¢., above the equivalent of rooo/. 
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a year, while death duties go up as high as 70 per cent. With 
such a rate, evasion is worth the risk ; and though it may not be 
possible where ‘ legitimate business ’ is concerned, it is possible, 
up to a point, with the speculative gains of the Schieber. And 
he is precisely the man who has both the will and the skill to 
try it. 

The causes of the sudden temporary rise and fall of the mark 
are complicated and obscure, but the reason of its steady decline 
over longer periods appears to be quite simple. The total value 
in gold of the excess of exports over imports in the year is con- 
siderably less than the annual gold payment demanded. for 
reparations. The Government, therefore, has to buy the balance 
of the gold required from outside, and to pay for it with paper 
marks. It would appear that heretofore the main purchaser 
of marks has been the American speculator, who buys, of 
course, in the expectation that the mark will one day rise 
again. But every time the Government buys gold with fresh 
printed paper the exchange value of such paper inevitably goes 
down. 

It would seem, then, that the only way to stop the fall in 
the mark would be to fix the total of reparations at a definite 
sum not exceeding the value of the estimated excess of exports 
over imports for a period of years. Once the mark was stabilised, 
this excess might tend to grow, and this fact might be allowed 
for in fixing the total amount. But unless the mark can be 
stabilised, the time must soon come when the German Government 
will no longer be able to obtain gold from abroad in exchange 
for continually depreciating paper, and it is difficult to see how 
further payment can be exacted. The threatened occupation 
by French troops of a larger part of Germany would only decrease 
the productive power of industry. On the other hand, if a definite 
sum were fixed which seemed within the capacity of the nation’s 
industry to pay, and a short period like ten or fifteen years 
assigned, there would probably result a supreme national effort 
to pay off the debt like that made by France to pay off the war 
indemnity of 1870. 

In the meantime insistence on an impossible sum is intensi- 
fying an economic situation in Germany which is destroying the 
habit of saving and sound business methods, and thereby reducing 
her power of payment. Besides this, it is not only driving 
Germany into the arms of Russia, but is reviving the credit of 
the Hohenzollerns and the cause of reaction in general. Neither 
of these things can be regarded with equanimity by the friends of 
Poland or of France. 

Again, before the war Germany was England’s chief rival in 
the world’s market for manufactured goods; she was also our 
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best customer. With every fall in the mark she becomes a more 
serious rival and a worse customer. 

The social, financial, and political issues involved do not admit 
of any simple and easy solution, but the interests of France and 
England, as well as Germany, demand that a solution should be 
sought not by vague catchwords and generalisations, but in the 
cold light of economic facts. 

B. H. STREETER. 
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EDUCATION AND ECONOMY 


In the year 1833 Parliament made its first grant of 20,000/. 
toward public education in England and Wales. The expenditure 
from parliamentary grants is this year estimated at 44,900,000/. 
This will be supplemented by approximately 34,000,000/. from 
local rates. In considering the growth of expenditure money 
values must not be forgotten. 

In what way and with what object is this money spent? In 
trying to answer that question, I may at the same time reply to 
many queries which are being addressed to me by colleagues in 
the House of Commons. 

The Board of Education, founded by Act in 1899, exercises 
by virtue of its grant-distributing regulations a general supervision 
over all forms of State or rate-aided education. The Board is 
also responsible for the direction of the British, London, and 
Imperial War Museums, the national portrait galleries, and the 
Wallace collection. There are also grants for Universities and 
scientific research. 

Whitehall administration, including the inspectorate, involves 
a charge of 843,000/. on the estimates, and practically the whole 
of the remainder of the money is expended in grants to local 
education authorities and to the governors of individual schools 
in aid of the provision of education. These regulations are 
expressed in pamphlets published periodically by the Board, the 
regulations for elementary schools being commonly known as 
the Elementary School Code, and there are separate regulations 
for secondary schools, for the training of teachers, technical 

- schools and so forth. These regulations provide for payment of 
fixed sums to the school authorities concerned, granted the 
Board be satisfied through inspection that conditions, whether 
statutory or departmental, are observed. Failure entails a 
reduction of grant. The amount of payment from the State to 
the local authority is, however, further regulated by section 44 of 
the Education Act, 1918, which requires the Board to repay not 
less than 50 per cent. of the expenditure lawfully incurred by local 
education authorities. Sometimes the grants made under regula- 
tions exceed 50 per cent. of the local expenditure. At other times 
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the grants paid under the various regulations constitute a substan- 
tive grant, and the amount necessary to make up the 50 per cent, 
is known as a deficiency grant, and in educational circles the 
authorities receiving State subvention to the maximum allowed 
by statute are known as the ‘ 50 per cent. authorities.’ 

Who are the local authorities? They are the county and 
county borough councils acting through statutory education com- 
mittees. These have powers over elementary and higher educa- 
tion. Certain, non-county and urban district councils exercise 
general direction over elementary education within their area, and 
have a very restricted jurisdiction in regard to higher education. 

Turning to the schools and the pupils, it would probably be 
wise to give special prominence to those sections of the field of 
education which are at the present time, through causes which 
I need not discuss, being brought most distinctly within the range 
of public consideration. 

Children of five years of age can claim admission to a public 
elementary school. School authorities may admit at an earlier 
age. They may establish nursery schools for children of lower 
age. Such schools are costly and are very few in number. A 
proposal to raise the age of admission from five to six raised a 
storm of opposition which the Government recognised, and 
consequently rejected the proposal ; and the idea of so modifying 
the law as to give parents an option of keeping the children from 
school until the age of six finds little favour, for the number who 
would avail themselves of this option would not be sufficient, 
in any one area, to affect even to the slightest degree what may 
be called the overhead charges, and the financial effect on main- 
tenance would be trivial, for a school department having fifty 
children between the ages of five and six taught in a suitable room 
by a qualified teacher would still require to use that room and that 
teacher if the number in attendance were reduced to thirty, 
as children of that age could not be taught with older scholars. 

It is also suggested that it is unnecessary to secure women 
with high academic qualifications for the teaching of children 
of very tender years, and that economy would result if less well- 
qualified persons were employed. This is a heresy from which 
the President of the Board of Education is not quite free. High 
academic qualifications may not be necessary, but very special 
qualifications, as difficult to obtain as a University degree, are 
necessary for the satisfactory training of very young children. 
I will not argue it, but merely suggest that those who doubt 
might well try. They will soon realise the extraordinary difficulty 
of keeping forty six-year-old children intelligently occupied during 
five hours of the day. 

At the age of fourteen (in some cases earlier under local bye- 
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law) the child is free to leave the public elementary school, or 
rather, should I say, at the end of the school term in which he 
reaches the age of fourteen. There is a substantial exception to 
this age rule to which I will refer later. 

I will not discuss the curriculum of the elementary school, 
for enthusiastic, skilful teachers have a larger influence on results 
than the subjects of school study. But, writing with unavoidable 
brevity, I may say that by the age of fourteen in a well-conducted 
school a child has received sufficient instruction to give him a thirst 
for more. His character has been formed, but not sufficiently 
tempered to enable him to withstand the trials and temptations 
of life. His mental and bodily strength have been cultivated. 

The ‘Geddes Committee’ found no fault with the main 
educational edifice. They thought the foundations went too low, 
but in this they were happily overruled, and they have expressed 
the opinion that the builders of the educational fabric are over- 
paid, doubtless because they failed to appreciate the far-reaching 
influence of their labours. 

Normally, elementary education ceases when pupils reach the 
age of fourteen. At this stage a serious ‘fault’ occurs in our 
educational system. Instead of the vein being continued in full 
dimensions, producing as it progresses ore of ever increasing 
value, it is suddenly contracted, and in places entirely disappears. 
It may reappear in an attenuated form in the way of evening 
schools and classes. During recent years a vigorous effort has 
been made by some education authorities to continue elementary 
education by means of central schools, to which pupils have been 
admitted after examination at the age of twelve from contribu- 
tory elementary schools, in order that by a four years’ course of 
advanced instruction they may continue their studies and training 
to the age of sixteen. Many of these schools have an industrial 
or commercial bias ; in many respects they are comparable with 
secondary schools for-pupils of the same age. The Education Act, 
1918, recognised and encouraged this effort. It is now unhappily 
brought to a standstill under the pressure of economy. 

In a properly organised system of national education pupils 
from the elementary schools who are fully capable of profiting 
by further instruction would proceed to the secondary schools, 
but it is now notorious that the supply of secondary school 
accommodation is totally insufficient. In every great industrial 
centre there is a long waiting list of pupils and no sufficient 
accommodation provided. And, again, under the pressure of 
economy there appears no prospect of this national demand being 
satisfied. The children are intelligent and ambitious, the parents 
are willing to make a great sacrifice, to give up the wage-earning, 
to contribute toward maintenance, but they cannot afford the 
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secondary school fees. The number of free places in the secondary 
school is being curtailed. The money available for scholarships 
is reduced, and consequently some of the brightest of our youthful 
intellects must remain stunted. The prospective national loss is 
incalculable. 

Two reforms are desirable. As a concession to social prejudice 
some 29,000 children under the age of ten were in the year 1920 
attending secondary schools. Will anyone pretend that these 
children are receiving anything but elementary education? If 
they were transferred to the elementary schools, very many, though 
not all, of these 29,000 places would be available for older scholars 
who in vain are seeking admission. Very many secondary schools 
receive State and rate aid. The school fee paid by the parent in 
no way covers the cost of education. Should scholars who bring 
the fee, but are unable to profit adequately by the training given 
in the secondary school, fill the place which can be more effectively 
occupied by the child poor in money but rich in mentality ? 

I have not the least desire to exclude from educational 
advantages the sons of the well-to-do. Many of them are brilliant 
scholars, and will bring full benefit to the State, but I do contend 
that full educational opportunity must be given to genius, even 
though it be clothed in rags. Think of the poor lads of past 
centuries who have enriched the world. 

Between the secondary school and the University there is a 
barrier through which the poor man’s child may not pass unaided. 
If by brilliant scholarship he has found a place in a University 
college, poverty may prevent him filling it. Some local authori- 
ties—London, to wit—supplement the scholarship. The State 
has also recognised her responsibility. In 1rg2r the Board 
consented to make grants to assist persons to whom scholarships 
had been awarded to follow courses of study at University 
institutions. They were to be full time courses, leading up to 
a degree in Honours in a University in England or Wales. It 
declared that the number of scholarships it would award in 
1921 should be 178, and in future years such number as the Board 
might determine. And what is to be the number for the years 1922 
and 1923? Notone! Did the President of the Board ever make a 
more disastrous statement than when he announced in the House 
of Commons that the Government have decided that no awards of 
State scholarshipsshall be made in thetwo following financial years ? 

I am not troubling about the loss to the individual. I am 
trying to appreciate the loss to the State. The child has moved 
rapidly through the elementary school. For him examinations 
have presented no terror. In the secondary school he has easily 
gained a scholarship. At the age of sixteen he can pass the 
Matriculation Examination of the London University. Fired 
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with ambition, glorying in his work, and ofttimes as keen on the 
football and cricket field as in the lecture theatre, he is looking 
forward to research work at a University. He will take an 
Honours degree, and then comes a frost, a killing frost—the 
financial aid upon which he and his parents counted is not forth- 
coming. The State cannot afford the few hundred pounds which 
may enable him to prosecute his studies, and ultimately by some 
brilliant piece of laboratory work repay a hundredfold the benefit 
he received. The stern economist declares you have no guarantee 
he will do these marvellous things, and that is true; but ten 
righteous men would have saved the Cities of the Plain. 

Money, even if unstinted in amount, will fail to secure the 
results we are seeking unless our teachers be skilful and enthusi- 
astic. We must secure capable recruits for the teaching profession 
if we are to maintain our present position, and developments are 
depending upon increased supply. Usually the teacher candidate 
spends four or five years in a secondary school, and at the age of 
eighteen enters a training college for teachers or proceeds to a 
University. Some of the training colleges are colleges of a 
University. After two years’ academic and professional training 
the candidate may secure by examination the certificate of the 
Board of Education, and then be recognised by the State as a 
teacher in an approved school, or he may secure a University 
degree and a diploma in education, and thus become qualified 
for such recognition. Teachers so qualified are commonly 
described as certificated teachers. Some of the candidates 
proceed as far as the threshold of the college, but do not cross it. 
They become qualified for admission, but do not enter the college 
or seek recognition in other form. They are usually known as 
uncertificated teachers. And there is a third grade, without 
recognised qualification; they are women over the age of 
eighteen who have been approved by the inspector as sufficient 
for the discharge of certain scholastic duties. These are known 
as supplementary teachers. 

Public attention is at this moment being directed to the 
salaries now paid to teachers, and a word of explanation may not 
be out of place. It is generally admitted that prior to I914 
members of the teaching profession were miserably underpaid. 
The supply of candidates was rapidly falling ; in fact, the supply 
of male candidates had in some parts of the country disappeared. 
There was much unrest throughout the whole teaching profession. 
In various areas teachers were refusing to serve at the salaries 
offered by the education authority, and educational work in such 
areas was being brought to a standstill. Quite naturally, teachers 
were moving into areas where they could command higher 
remuneration. From every point of view the position was most 
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unsatisfactory. Then came the war. Thousands of our younger 
teachers at once flocked to the colours, and patriotically the whole 
teaching profession dropped the demand for improvement in 
salary. The cost of living increased. The position of the 
underpaid teacher became one of acute difficulty, and no man 
can devote his best energies to the training of young children 
when the mordant of poverty is biting into his brain. Mr. Fisher 
recognised the importance of securing a satisfactory solution of 
what had become a national problem. He invited the local 
education authorities and the organisations of teachers to send 
representatives to a committee over which Lord Burnham 
presided with remarkable patience and skill. 

The committee thus constituted dealt first with the salaries 
of teachers in elementary schools, then with the salaries of teachers 
in secondary schools, and afterwards with the salaries of teachers 
in technical schools and institutions of similar type. ‘ Burnham 
Committees ’ they are called. They had to review the present 
position of the teacher, his prospects throughout life, the need 
for maintaining an adequate supply of recruits. They had to 
consider the salaries which might justly be paid, and in doing so 
they had to keep in mind, not merely the annual income which 
the teacher might reasonably expect to receive in return for his 
labours, but the deferred pay, or superannuation, which might be 
forthcoming. Mr. Fisher had also himself recognised that our 
educational future would depend not merely on salary, but on 
superannuation or pension, and so it happened that, while the 
teachers and the local authorities were collectively bargaining 
upon salaries, the President of the Board of Education, with the 
consent of the Government, carried through Parliament a new 
Superannuation Bill, placing the teachers on the same footing 
with regard to superannuation as civil servants. This was done 
in the year 1918, and it was an ever present factor in the minds 
of authorities and teachers when the scales of salaries were being 
determined. Local authorities offered, and the teachers ulti- 
mately accepted, lower maxima in the various scales for different 
grades of teachers consequent on the assurance of reasonable 
pensions payable at the age of sixty. Pensions and revised 
salaries became part of one compact. The Board of Education 
approved the various scales of salaries, and consented to pay 
from parliamentary grants to the local education authorities 
a substantial portion of such salaries, having, almost concurrently, 
agreed to the revised pension scheme. Teachers were not always 
willing to accept the scales of salaries which their representatives, 
in collaboration with the local authorities, had approved, but their 
demand for a higher present payment was removed by the prospect 
of improved pension. When the Geddes Committee recommended 
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a revision of salaries, the Government rejoined that, inasmuch 
as they had been parties to a contract, they felt their pledge must 
be honoured. Yet, strangely enough, the Government now 
consider that they can call upon the teachers to make substantial 
contribution to the cost of pensions, and that they can do this 
without any breach of faith with either the local education 
authorities or the members of the teaching profession ! 

Throughout this article I have so far been dealing with the 
mental development of the normal child, but of recent years we 
have enlarged our conception of educational effort. We were 
becoming conscious of the desirability of developing the physical 
strength of our children, when the medical examinations associated 
with military conscription disclosed in an alarming fashion the 
consequences of our long-continued neglect of the physical 
development of child life. 

Systematic medical inspection of children in the elementary 
schools has now been in vogue for some years, and has recently 
been extended to secondary schools. This examination, disclosing 
as it does defects which may be without difficulty removed while 
the patient is still young, is followed by medical treatment ; such 
treatment is often willingly, and indeed gladly, undertaken by 
the parents, or it may be undertaken by the local education 
authority, which is empowered to recover reasonable costs from 
the parent. The expenditure on such inspection and treatment 
is part of the charge borne by the ratepayer and the taxpayer in 
respect of elementary and secondary education. 

We have also realised that the hungry child cannot assimilate 
knowledge, and meals are therefore provided for necessitous 
children to enable them to profit by the daily course of teaching. 
This attention to the physical development of child life is supple- 
mented to an ever increasing extent by suitable forms of physical 
training and by the provision of playing fields. Let not the critic 
imagine that the organised games associated with the schools are 
merely amusement or solely designed to secure physical develop- 
ment. Co-operation, unselfishness, strenuous effort—these are 
habits which, if sown in the playgrounds, will produce a harvest 
of character in the work of after-life. 

But still in this work of physical education we are dealing 
almost always with the normal child. There is, however, a great 
work in progress in connection with the sub-normals. There are 
the blind, the deaf and dumb, the anemic with tendency to 
tuberculosis, and there are the backward children, the slow 
developers and, most difficult of all, the mentally defective. ‘Why 
waste money on these?’ It is no waste. It is the avoidance of 
a larger expenditure in future years. It is an attempt to make 
many of them self-supporting and to remove or isolate real and 
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substantial dangers to the community. The blind and the deaf 
may be taught. Great is the skill and unfathomable the patience of 
the teacher. The anemic child by treatment in open air or camp 
school with an educational curriculum adapted to his constitution, 
with regular dietary and constant supervision, may be returned to 
the ordinary elementary school cured. Hundreds of them have 
been so saved. It is a movement which is yet in its infancy. 
The work has but to be known to secure larger development. 

But when I turn to the consideration of the mentally defective 
child I approach a subject which, though of supreme national 
importance, is at present but little understood, and the danger 
but dimly appreciated. The child may be backward. If so, he 
must never be classed as mentally defective. If, however, after 
prolonged medical observation it is clear that pronounced mental 
defect exists, then our education authorities are brought face to 
face with one of their greatest responsibilities. Let those who 
doubt ponder over the statements recently made in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Davies, the member for Cirencester. 

And all these varied activities are charges upon the education 
rate. Clearly then we are not spending all these millions on filling 
children with information which will be of no service to them. 
That is the kind of criticism we so often hear. Yet it is most unjust. 

In spite of all we are doing, there are matters which call 
urgently for public attention. Prior to 1870 public elementary 
schools were provided by the various religious denominations. 
Between 1870 and 1902 the educational work of these organisa- 
tions was supplemented by the educational efforts of elected 
school boards, and while the schools erected by the various 
Church authorities received State aid, they had to secure the 
necessary additional financial support from voluntary contribu- 
tions. The schools, however, which were provided by the various 
school boards, received State aid of like amount, and supplemented 
this by a charge on the local rates. By the Education Act of 
1902 the county and borough councils, which, as stated in an earlier 
part of this article, became the education authorities, were made 
by Parliament responsible for the maintenance of education in 
the schools which had been provided by the school boards, and 
not those erected by Church organisations, which later became 
known as non-provided schools, inasmuch as they were not 
provided out of the rates. The managers of the non-provided 
schools remained responsible for the upkeep of the school building, 
and that is a responsibility which, unfortunately, many of them 
have not been able to fulfil, The local authority may not find 
the money for the repair of the non-provided schools, and the 
religious organisations in many cases have been unable to find 
it, with the inevitable consequence that many school buildings 
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are greatly in need of substantial repairs, and some of them are 
in a grossly insanitary condition. In some cases even the local 
education authority cannot be acquitted of neglect with regard 
to the condition of school buildings. But so long as this ‘ dual 
system,’ as it is often called, continues, so long will this problem 
remain unsolved. If the non-provided school building be in 
such a condition as to endanger the health of scholars and teachers, 
and the managers of such schools cannot find the money, and the 
local authority must not, then obviously we are brought to a 
position which calls for drastic treatment. To enable the schools 
to be transferred to the local education authority, thus trans- 
ferring the responsibility for the maintenance of the school 
fabric, we must find a settlement of what is known as the denomi- 
national difficulty, and the need for an agreement between the 
various Churches and the local education authority on this subject 
is obvious to all who are familiar with our educational system. 
It is of paramount importance, yet goodwill and mutual for- 
bearance might bring the much-desired settlement. 

I have failed in my object if I have not indicated throughout 
the whole of this article the aims which we have in view in the 
labour and finance of education. State and municipal authority 
have entered into a great partnership ; jointly they are responsible 
for the direction of a great national service. Both contribute 
to its cost. To what end is all this effort directed? Though 
knowledge is power, knowledge without high character is of 
little worth. It may, indeed, become a positive evil. Character 
formation is therefore the primary aim of educational effort. 
Our boys and girls must be trained to be well-ordered members 
of a highly organised community. As citizens they must bear 
their responsibilities and discharge to the full their several duties. 
The industrial and commercial life of the country call for high 
intelligence amongst its workers of every grade. Striving after 
excellence in the classroom becomes perfection of work in the 
factory. The child’s recognition by willing obedience of the 
justice of the teacher develops into mutual respect of employed 
and employer. There is not an element in the daily work of our 
schools that does not find its echo in the work of life. Nor dare 
we forget the close association between national prosperity and 
individual contentment. To this also the schools must minister 
by enabling men and women to cultivate for themselves those 
sources of happiness which they are often prone to expect others 
to provide for them. 

But need I write more? Those who know and understand 
realise that our schools are the Cradles of Citizenship, and the 
sure Foundations of Empire. 

ERNEST GRAY. 





PERSONAL RELIGION IN POETRY 


CowPER, the most personal of our religious poets, wrote of a 
Person who had redeemed him in a supernatural and indescribable 
manner coming into touch with his soul and exerting a mysterious 
power over the private activities of his own heart. It was to this 
Person, Cowper’s knowledge of whom was associated with all that 
is unthinkably vast as well as with the terror of deathly and 
infernal shadows, to whom he turned for love and consolation 
with a yearning which was more like madness. A simple and 
direct poet, one would say, might have produced great poetry in 
such a relation. But Cowper failed. Here is a poet who actually 
suffered the conflicts of personal religion with human nature, and 
why, one asks, is he unable to give an adequate account of them ? 
No shadow of romantic passion, no colouring of the beauty in God 
or Nature, relieves the outlines of his hymns ; he is dull. 

The whole barrenness of religious poetry is involved in the 
question. Some might say that it was because the imagery was 
not lofty enough, because Cowper lacked the ‘ high seriousness ’ 
which Matthew Arnold thought to mark the greatest poetry. 
What Cowper loses in this matter by the poverty of his images, 
or the weakness of his tone, Donne forfeits by the intricacy of his 
wit ; his fervour was too strained to give the sense of depth. It 
was for this reason that Donne and Cowper so often failed to 
achieve the effect which, according to Professor Stewart’s theory, 
provides the criterion of poetry: ‘ The effect is always the induc- 
tion of the dream-consciousness with its atmosphere of solemn 
feeling spreading out into the waking consciousness which follows.’ 
Here then is a new kind of subtlety. Donne was subtle enough in 
his earlier religious poems, but not in showing the interweaving of 
the sense of timeless being with the thoughts and emotions of 
humanity conceived as finite ; even in his love poems his occa- 
sional mysticism does not induce a state of transcendental feeling 
by the choice or by the succession of sounds and images : if it ever 
does so, it is by a different method. So piercing are his psycho- 
logical revelations that for those whose memory has ever been 
impregnated with a like experience the state is recalled with new 
suggestions. Wit arouses the memory to work with the imagina- 
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tion in reconstructing a state of solemn and enthusiastic feeling 
once aroused by the force of passion. What Donne does in the 
songs and sonnets Cowper does also in certain cases in the Olney 
Hymns. Those who have once had the conviction of the Evange- 
licals as to personal redemption feel the realisation of it come 
upon them anew by the accuracy of Cowper’s expression. Even 
so, however, no person of cultivated taste, no person, that is to say, 
who had ever known the state of transcendental feeling which 
Plato has aroused by the brilliant literary presentation of his 
myths, could ever claim Cowper as a great poet. The reasons of 
his failure are two: in the choice of the images which he uses in 
his verse and in the quality of feeling which he himself experienced. 

To achieve the distinguishing effect of poetry, the imagery, 
first appealing to the senses (as the aerial beauty of the sunset 
first attracts the eye) and so enhancing emotion by its physical 
concomitants,? should draw the consciousness from the finite 
world into the world of dream, where, although the things of sense 
still linger, their meaning is already supernal, where memory and 
imagination present things that may be known on earth, but 
transfigured so that the beholder feels himself belonging to a 
more perfect life. 


Some common scene is simply pictured for the mind’s eye ; some place 
haunted by memories and emotions is pictured for the heart; a face 
declaring some mood is framed in circumstances which match it and its 
mood, some fantasia of sound and colour fills eye or ear; some sudden 
stroke of personification amazes us; there is perhaps nothing more than 
the turn of a phrase or the use of a word, or the falling of a cadence—and 
straightway all is done that the most elaborate and sustained employment 
of mythological apparatus could do—we are away in the dream world, and 
when we presently return we are haunted by the feeling that we have ‘ seen 
the mysteries,’* 


It is the elusiveness and the delicacy of the images which allure 
the consciousness from one world to the other; the feeling for 
the music of words and the beauty of pictures, neither perhaps 
actually presented to the sense, affects the sensitive mind. A 
mythological machinery is seldom delicate enough to convey the 
vibrations of the other world; and even Christianity, if it is to 
be successful as the direct theme of poetry, must not be introduced 
as machinery : to choose images for their relation to an assurance 
of personal salvation is to place before the lover of poetry what he 
may too often feel crude or awkward. The beauty and spiritual 
romance of the religion which came out from Syria, its power as 
an exalting influence, are the means by which it raises the literary 
mind from earth to heaven. Tennyson, describing how what he 
saw and felt in early spring brought him to a sense of the eternal, 


1 William James. 2 Myths of Plato, p. 23. 
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explains how fragile are the media, how sensitive we must be to 
their exquisiteness lest they lose the magic of their sheen ; it is 
at such light stirrings as the elusive note of the cuckoo that the 
fairy fancies ring little bells of change from word to word : 


Past, future glimpse and fade 
Thro’ some slight spell, 

A gleam from yonder vale, 
Some far blue dell, 

And sympathies how frail 
In sound and smell. 


But we have not only to think of the delicacy of the instruments 
which Donne employed ; shall we also find him under the same 
condemnation as Cowper in respect of the quality of his transcen- 
dental feelings? For Cowper conveys but little sense of the 
eternal. He expresses the anguish, the force, the intimacy, of 
a personal relationship, but can we think that he has seen the 
mysteries or wandered in the poetic world of dream? His 
experience was that God appeared to his waking consciousness, 
not that he himself entered into that state of transcendental 
feeling where he moved as if at home among the realities of 
everlasting truth and beauty. But if we follow out Professor 
Stewart’s theory the poet would be he who, having seen them, 
makes his lips the trumpet of a prophecy. 

The conviction that the poet himself must have seen the 
mysteries is expressed in a curious letter of Henry Vaughan’s 
in manuscript in the Bodleian. He is attempting to discover 
whether there was some occult tradition amongst the singers of 
Wales, and writes as follows : 


HonyourEpD Cousin, 

. . . theantient Bards (though by the testimonie of their Enemies, 
the Romans) a very learned Socieite: yet (like the Druids) they com- 
municated nothing of their knowledge butt be way of tradition, wh, I 
suppose to be the reason that we have no account left us: nor any sort of 
remains, or other monuments of their learning or way of living. 

As to the later Bards, who were no such men, butt had a Societie and 
some rules & orders amongst themselves : and several sorts of measures & 
a kind of lyric poetrie : which are all set down exactly in the learned John 
David Rhees or Rhesus, his welch or British grammar: you shall have 
these (in the later end of his book) a most curious Account of them. This 
vein of poetrie they called Anen which in their language signifies as much 
as Raptus, or a poetic furor; & in truth as many of them as I have con- 
versed with are (as I may say) gifted or inspired with it. I was told bya 
very sober and knowing person (now dead) that in his time, there was a 
young lad father & motherless & soe very poor that he was forced to beg ; 
butt att last was taken up by a rich man that kept a great stock of sheep 
upon the mountains not far from the place where I now dwell, who cloathed 
him and sent him into the mountains to keep his sheep. There in the 


§ «Early Spring.’ 
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summer time following the sheep & looking to their lambs, he fell into a 
deep sleep ; in wch he dreamt that he saw a beautifull young man with a 
garland of green leafs upon his head, and an hawk upon his fist: with a 
quiver full of Arrows att his back, coming towards him (whistling several 
measures or Annes all the way) & att last lett the hawk fly att him, web, 
(he dreamt) gott into his mouth & inward parts, & suddenly awaked in a 
great fear and consternation : butt possessed with such a vein, or gift of 
poetrie, that he left the sheep and went about the countrey, making songs 
upon all occasions and came to be the most famous Bard in all the countrey 
in his time. 
Yr. most obliged and faithfull servant, 
HEN: VauGHAN.¢ 


Such is the Silurist’s letter. It expresses by the strongest 
means the suggestion that the poet must be an initiate in spiritual 
knowledge ; that those who write religious verse must themselves 
have touched upon the eternal, It reminds us that Donne, if 
he was to attain the effect of poetry, must have found the romance 
hidden in the heart of the love which explains and makes effectual 
the Church’s mystery of redemption. 

We must be careful, however, not to regard the poet too 
exclusively as the mouthpiece of eternal truth. The expression of 
human piety, apart from any perception of the religious, may 
move the consciousness into a world greater and more solemn. 
In Virgil’s description of Dido parting from Eneas, in King 
Lear, in Pope’s poem ‘ Eloisa to Abelard,’ the tragedy of human 
beings torn by some storm greater than they feel they can endure, 
or by that force instinct in mere human passion itself, purges the 
mind from the contagion of the world’s slow stain. Again we 
return to our former concerns with purer sight ; again we believe 
that we have seen the mysteries. In poetry we cannot attempt 
to find the Divine but through the medium of human experience. 
The danger of believing in literal inspiration has been elcquently 
expressed by Coleridge in his Confessions of an Enquiring Spirit : 

‘Curse ye Meroz,’ said the Angel of the Lord, ‘and curse ye bitterly the 
inhabitants thereof,’ sang Deborah. Was it that she called to mind any 
personal wrongs, rapine or insult, that she or the house of Lapidoth had 
received from Jabin or Sisera? No, she had dwelt under the palm tree 
in the depth of the mountain. But she was a mother in Israel, and with 
a mother’s heart, and the vehemency of a mother’s and a patriot’s love, 
she had shot the light of love from her eyes, and poured the blessings of 
love from her lips, on the people that had jeoparded their lives with the 
death against the oppressors; and the bitterness awakened and borne 
aloft by the same love she precipitated in curses on the selfish and coward 
recreants who came not to the help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty. As long as I have the image of Deborah before my 
eyes, and while I throw myself back into the age, country and circumstances 
of this Hebrew Boadicea in the not yet tamed chaos of the spiritual creation ; 
as long as I contemplate the high-souled heroic woman in-all the prominence 


* MS. Aubrey 13, Folio 340, in Bodley. 
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and individuality of will and character I feel as if I were among the first 
ferments of the great affections—the proplastic waves of the microcosmic 
chaos, swelling up against—and yet towards—the outspread wings of the 
dove that lies brooding on the troubled waters. So long all is well, all 
replete with instruction and example, In the fierce and inordinate I am 
made to know and be grateful for the clearer and purer radiance which 
shines on a Christian’s paths, neither blunted by the preparatory veil, nor 
crimsoned in its struggle through the all-enwrapping merits of the world’s 
ignorance ; whilst in the self-oblivion of these heroes of the Old Testament, 
their elevation above all low and individual interests,—above all, in the 
entire and vehement devotion of their total being to the service of their 
Divine Master, I find a lesson of humility, a ground of humiliation, and a 
shaming, yet rousing, example of faith and fealty. But let me once be 
persuaded that all these heart-awakening utterances of human hearts—of 
one of like faculties and passions with myself, mourning, rejoicing, suffering, 
triumphing—are but as a Divina Commedia of a superhuman—oO, bear 
with me, if I say—vVentriloquist ; that the royal Harper to whom I have 
so often submitted myself as a stringed instrument for his fire-tipt fingers 
to traverse, while every several nerve of emotion, passion, thought, that 
thrills the flesh and blood of our common humanity, responded to the 
touch, that this sweet Psalmist of Israel was himself as mere an instrument 
as his harp, an automaton poet, mourner and supplicant,—all is gone,—all 
sympathy, at least, and all example. 


It is, then, by the sympathy of the personal presentation that 
religious writing conveys its meaning; the mysterious rapport 
amongst men as living creatures must engage their interests on 
behalf of supernatural subjects. When we feel that for the love, 
and beauty, and delight which we knew as men there is no death 
nor change, then we indeed come to the belief that the things 
which are seen are temporal and the things which are not seen are 
eternal. 

But it has been doubted whether orthodox religion can 
ever be a suitable theme for Christianity. According to this view, 
Donne simply by choosing to write Divine Poems had enmeshed 
himself in the threads of what was beyond his capacity. Johnson, 
whose thought on these matters was so earnest, mentions this 
theory in his Life of Watts, and discusses it fully in his Life of 
Waller. He said that in Christianity and its exercises the mind 
was occupied with something more than mere art, with the vital 
necessity of penitence and the ultimate reality of salvation ; 
religious poetry might be useful to help the memory to delight the 
ear, but the theme was above anything to which verse could 
attach. It was true, said Johnson, that poetry might dwell 
on the beauty and grandeur of Nature which furnish praise to 
the Creator, but there ‘ the subject of the disputation is not piety 
but the motive to piety, that is if the description is not God but 
the works of God.’ 

Contemplative piety, or the intercourse between God and the 
human soul, cannot be poetical. Man admitted to implore the 
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mercy of his Creator, and plead the merits of his Redeemer, is 
already in a higher state than poetry can confer. 

Invention, as Johnson called the creative imagination which 
he thought the essence of poetry, could not be employed on a 
truth manifested once and for ever or to decorate a theme which, 
received in its simplicity without suppression or addition, was in 
itself above all earthly beauty. 

The employments of pious meditation [he continues] are Faith, Thanks- 
giving, Repentance and Supplication. Faith, invariably uniform, cannot 
be invested by fancy with decorations. Thanksgiving, the most joyful of 
all holy effusions, yet addressed to a Being without passions, is confined to 
few modes, and is to be felt rather than expressed. Repentance trembling 
in the presence of the Judge is not at leisure for cadences and epithets. 
Supplication by man to man may diffuse itself through many topics of 
persuasion ; but Supplication to God can only cry for mercy. 

Johnson’s argument did not take into account the mixed 
quality of wonder in the poet’s mind. Almost disregarding the 
mystery of inspiration, he argues not so much that poetry can 
never be religious as that it is unnatural for ordinary Christians 
to say their prayers in verses. It is indeed true that the intellec- 
tual armour worn for going to and fro in the strife of the world 
may be laid aside when one turns to intercourse with Divine 
love, it is true prayer is independent of the cultivation of thought 
and ineffability is a quality of devotion, it is true that the faith 
and repentance to which the word ‘salvation’ is so appealing 
have often been such as to look upon artistic effort as beside the 
point, but the question of religion in literature does not end 
there. If Dr. Johnson had thought of the Prayer Book alone, 
he must have seen that piety need not be separated from the 
perfection of an ornate style. He must have known by heart 
many passages like the Collect for Peace, part of which Vaughan 
translated in the Mount of Olives : 


Deus, auctor pacis et amator [runs the Latin], Quem nosse vivere, Cui 
servire regnare est, protege ab omnibus impugnationibus supplices Tuos ; 
ut qui defensione Tua fidimus, nullius hostilitatis arma timeamus. 


The translation of the Prayer Book, retaining the same exalted 
spirit of devotion, is expressed in English with a taste and power 
which show a perfect command over the literary resources of the 
language : 

O God, Who art the author of peace and lover of concord, in knowledge 
of Whom standeth our eternal life, Whose service is perfect freedom ; 


Defend us Thy humble servants from all assaults of our enemies-; that we, 
surely trusting in Thy defence, may not fear the power of any adversaries. 


To the examples which Johnson had before him his own 
devotions furnish a conspicuous addition. We can assure him 
of their beauty, and he knew himself they were sincere. 
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It is, in fact, a more admirable devotion which can express 
itself in great literature. It is a type which, while transcending 
the intellect, encourages it rather than ignores it, a type which, 
penetrating all the faculties, is immanent in the imagination 
and the fancy. It is more powerful because, freeing itself from 
absurdities in psychology and content to take man as it finds him, 
one and indissoluble, it leaves no faculty, no sense, unimpelled by 
its own force. 

When the boy in The Excursion watched the sunrise 


Sensation, soul and form 
All melted into him : they swallowed up 
His animal being ; in them did he live 
And by them did he live, they were his life. 
Thought was not; in enjoyment it expired ; 
No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request. 
Rapt into still communion which transcends ~ 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 
His mind was a thanksgiving to the power 
That made him. 


It is not only Nature which has this inspiring power: the 
ideas of the hymns of Cowper, those ideas of personal Christianity 
which meant so much to devout Churchmen in the seventeenth 
century, were not wanting in inspiration. They moved Coleridge 
to explain how it was for the soul 

God only to behold and know and feel 

Till by exclusive consciousness of God 

All self-annihilated it shall make 

God its identity, God all in all,— 

We and our Father one |! 
Was it, then, because Cowper failed to attain this mood of 
triumphant union that his verse suffers? It was not. The idea 
of personal salvation united with the hope and terror, the agony 
and rapture, of Bunyan’s experience, has created Grace Abounding, 
which is thrilling, a fragment of life, the life of a quivering human 
heart. In the Wesleyan revival the realisation of things unseen 
was not so dramatic, and Evangelical Anglicanism is less virile 
than Puritanism. But even then Cowper failed to express the 
poetry of it. The hymns of Wesley may not be any grand or 
striking work of the imagination, but they illustrate the mind of 
the writer so powerfully that it seems almost a profanation to 
reproduce them except in an atmosphere of the fervour in which 
they were written. 

Cowper was uncertain in these things. To explain by com- 
parison. 

George Herbert tells us that prayer is 


Church bells beyond the stars heard, the soul’s blood, 
The land of spices, something understood. 
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When Cowper tries to say the same things, all he can do is this : 


Satan trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees. 


This is a poor attempt to convey the efficacy of prayer; it is a 
poor attempt at a devil, and we mistrust it. The reason of his 
failure is a want of intellectual force or swiftness to correspond to 
the emotional intensity. Strong emotion, the psychologists tell 
us, captures the whole field of consciousness ; Cowper’s religion 
was morbid, and his emotion lost its strength. In the general 
mind, one is tempted to believe, a concentration of one faculty 
paralyses the others: the imperfect lover is made incapable by 
an obsessing idea ; he is intoxicated by the emotion and maddened 
by the desire. Yet again there is a love which rises up in the tired 
self like rivers of water and rejoices, fresh and refreshing ; it shares, 
and sharing, it increases, my interest ; renewing the heart, it 
inspires the imagination and the reason. So may be the influence 
of religion on poetic genius ; so it will be when the mind is hardy 
enough to assimilate the inspiration ; but a wit in itself too active, 
like Donne’s, responds less lightly to the impulses from the unseen ; 
where we look for promises radiant with serenity or joy, it appears 
only mundane. It was for this reason that Donne appeared 
unsatisfactory to Dr. Johnson. The great critic deplored in Donne 


that familiarity with religious images, and that light allusion to sacred 
things, by which readers far short of sanctity are frequently offended, and 
which would not be borne in the present age, when devotion, perhaps not 
more fervent, is more delicate.5 


The requirement for literary perfection is not wit so much as an 
intellectual richness, an interrelation in passion between the 
reason and the soul, a delicate susceptibility of mind to emotional 
or even physical sensation. With these Evangelical fervour or 
dependence upon an institution do not prejudice expression. 
Literary genius has sometimes found its inspiration on their very 
threshold ; they are indeed amongst the touchstones of an ardent 
spirit. 

If we. now return to examine Donne’s work, our view of it as 
poetry may be clearer. We have noticed amongst the earlier of 
The Divine Poems striking and even felicitous passages, but their 
felicity was prejudiced by Donne’s taste for convolutions of imagery 
which affected the dignity of his subject ; the sincerity of the 
feeling and the novelty of the expression provided them with 
interest which might amount in some cases tc the quality of 
fascination : but in those which remain to be considered—and they 
are only three—the tone is a passionate dependence on Christ’s 
redemption ; and the poet’s inclination to elaborate antithesis, 


5 Life of Cowley. 
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though still remaining, is subordinated to the depth and fervour 
of his love. Those three poems are ‘A Hymn to Christ, at the 
Author’s last Going into Germany, ’ his ‘ Hymne to God, my God, 
in my Sicknesse,’ and ‘A Hymne to God the Father, ’ which is 
repeated with certain alterations in the verses called ‘ To Christ ’ 

Of these the last may be taken first. Its first literary quality 
is true and deep feeling ; the poem is self-revealing ; the expres- 
sion is simple and musical; yet the fear and trust, the subtle 
intermixture of which is all made clear, are in the closest relation 
to personal religion and to Christian orthodoxy : 


Wilt thou forgive that sinne where I begunne 
Which was my sin though it were done before ? 
Wilt thou forgive that sinne ; through which I runne 
And do run still ; though still I do deplore ? 
When thou hast done, thou hast not done, 
For I have more. 
Wilt thou forgive that sinne which I have wonne 
Others to sinne ? and, made my sinne their doore ? 
Wilt thou forgive that sinne which I did shunne 
A year or two, but wallowed in a score ? 
When thou hast done, thou hast not done, 
For I have more. 


I have a sinne of feare, that when I have spunne 
My last thred, I shall perish on the shore, 
But sweare by thy selfe, that at my death thy sonne 
Shall shine as he shines now, and heretofore, 
And having done that, thou hast done ; 
I beare no more, 


No critic can doubt the force or cavil at the quality of this hymn 
of penitence. It shows that Johnson had not taken such a nature 
as Donne’s into consideration when he wrote that ‘ repentance, 
trembling in the presence of the Judge, is not at leisure for cadences 
and epithets.’ When he insisted that ‘supplication to God can 
only cry for mercy,’ he forgot that, as the cry was uttered, the 
mind might be pulsating with an agony of fear and love, which 
was feverishly cognisant of the strength or weakness of its every 
ground of hope, and which, realising the searching pity of the 
Judge, poured itself out to be united with the stream of His 
sufficing grace. 

Donne’s hymn in his sickness, which begins with a dignified 
and touching stanza, explains how imagination ornaments and 
prepares devotion, how in the cunning services of his mind a 
man may please the Lord: 


Since I am coming to that Holy roome 
Where, with thy Quire of Saints for evermore, 
I shall be made thy Musique ; As I come 
I tune the instrument here at the dore 
And what I must doe then, think here before. 
VoL. XCI—No. 544 38 
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He then employs his favourite imagery of the map: he saw 
himself the map; as the east curled round to meet the west he 
saw death meeting the Resurrection; he saw the Resurrection 
through the straits of his disease and gloried in the promise of 
remembering how the Pacific, the Eastern riches, nay, Jerusalem 
itself, were all reached by straits, whether Anyan or Magellan or 
Gibraltar ; and then in a last feverish search he finds a closer and 
truer ground for beseeching pardon and peace : 


We think that Paradise and Calvarie, 

Christ’s Crosse, and Adam’s tree, stood in one place : 
Looke, Lord, and finde both Adams met in me; 

As the first Adam’s sweat surrounds my face 

May the last Adam’s blood my soule embrace. 


So in his purple wrapped receive me, Lord, 
By these his thornes, give me his other Crowne, 
And as to others soules I preached thy word 
Be this my text, my Sermon to mine owne, 
Therefore that he may raise the Lord throws down. 


It will be felt at once that in this passage we have some of Donne’s 
most moving lines. Why are theyso? Donne pleads simply that 
the merits of his Redeemer may be applied to his soul, who is a 
member of Christ’s body. The vigour and eloquence of the plea 
show his love for the Good, the True, the One. His reason is not 
paralysed, but concentrated in feeling. The greatest mercy 
immanent in Godhead does not exceed the marvel of the human 
faculties nor the sense of the infinity of knowledge. Mysticism 
arouses the sense of wonder, which radiates the glow of its atmo- 
sphere into regions of colder and less romantic thought. It is 
because love is the essence of mysticism that Donne, who, as we 
remember, said that all Divinity is love or wonder, wrote the best 
of his Divine Poems to express the mystical surrender of his soul 
to God, to realise his completest personal union with a super- 
natural Being. Not invention, but love, which throbs through 
all the human faculties and searches heaven and earth for harmo- 
nies with them, is the basis of poetry. Love chooses its imagery 
and its cadences to provide the sense of solemn wonder permeating 
successive states of consciousness *; love gives religious themes 
a claim upon poetry, which, conceiving salvation as a conquest of 
its own cherished passion, welcomes it as its proper subject. And 
so Donne shows it in his hymn on his last going into Germany : 


I sacrifice this Island unto thee 
And all whom I lov’d there, and who lov’d mee, 


® Cf. Heine’s Grave: 
Charm is the glory which makes 
Art of the poet Divine, 
Love is the transform of charm. 
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When I have put our seas twixt them and mee, 
Put thou thy sea betwixt my sinnes and thee, 
As the trees sap doth seeke thy root below 
In winter, in my winter now I goe 
Where none but thee, th’ Eternall root 
Of true Love, I may know. 


Nor thou nor thy religion dost controule 
The amorousnesse of an harmonious soule, 
But thou would’st have that love thy selfe: As thou 
Art jealous, Lord, so I am jealous now; 

Thou lov’st not, till from loving more, thou free 

My soule : Who ever gives, takes libertie : 

O, if thou car’st not whom I love, 
Alas, thou lov’st not me. 


Seale then this bill of my Divorce to All 
On whom those fainter beames of love did fall ; 
Marry those loves, which in youth scattered bee 
On Fame, Wit, Hopes (false mistresses), to thee. 
Churches are best for prayer, that have least light: 
To see God only, I goe out of sight : 
And to scape stormy days, I chuse 
An everlasting night. 


Personal feeling, dignity, a sense of mystery and solemnity 
diffusing itself through the emotions sympathetically aroused, the 
peculiar touches of a strong individuality, chasteness even in the 
elaboration, giving the attraction of simplicity—all these unite 


in the excellence of Donne’s noblest hymn. Together they furnish 
a convincing evidence of the fact that under the guidance of such 
a nature as Donne’s, though it was a nature not always pure 
enough to be beautiful, Evangelical fervour may inspire a poet to 
striking and moving effects. 


: R. L. GORDON GEORGE. 











THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


‘ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL’ 


Ir must have been remarked before, though I cannot recall it, 
how prone Shakespeare was to fairy-tale plots for his comedies, 
and how liable to upset their delicate logic by the introduc- 
tion of realism in some part or another. A Wiéinter’s Tale 
is thus endangered by the jealousy of Leontes, treated with 
dreadful sincerity ; Shylock overweights The Merchant of Venice ; 
Malvolio is apt to turn Twelfth Night into a tragedy ; Measure 
for Measure is an outrage to the moral sense; The Tempest is 
threatened by Caliban. A Midsummer Night’s Dream and As 
You Like It are successful throughout because they are fantasy 
throughout. If, in fact, you make a fairy boat for yourself, you 
may load it with kings and queens of pastoral Garamant and 
witches of Atlas, but a Count Cenci will capsize it. All’s Well 
that Ends Well, a comedy not often performed, but about to be so, 
as I have heard, presents some curious considerations to a close 
reader. It is an unpleasant version of a charming original. Its 
logic is wrong, and its poetry rhetoric. It is undoubted Shake- 
speare, but Shakespeare at his worst. Tvoilus and Cressida is 
more perverse, but finelier written. It is so well written that one 
cannot help supposing that it means something more than it 
appears to mean. Nobody need think that of All’s Well. 


Giletta of Nerbona cures the King of France of a fistula and asks of 
him in marriage Beltramo of Rossiglione, who, being married to her against 
his will, scorns her and goes away to Florence. While he is there, paying 
court to a young lady, Giletta, impersonating her, consorts with him and 
wins of him twin sons : whereupon he is inspired with affection for her and 
takes her to wife. 


That is Boccaccio’s summary of the ninth novel of the third 
day of the Decameron, the source of Shakespeare’s play, and a 
fair statement of a tale which, if not very much like life as it is, 
or was, is perfectly agreeable to life as it might and could be. 
Giletta, according to Boccaccio, was not an adventuress in love, 
but in business—her own and Nature’s. She, a nominal countess, 
intended to be a real countess ; she, a nominal wife, intended to 


1 It has been done since I wrote, at Stratford, with the not surprising result 
of revealing Parolles and the comic relief as the main business of the comedy. 
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be a wife and mother. Beltramo was equally human. He had 
not been prepared to take a surgeon’s daughter to his heart, but 
having had her there unbeknown, when he saw her the undoubted 
mother of his sons, he did what gentlemen, and most parties to 
commercial marriages, do ; felt his heart warmed to her and 
desired to do her honour. If Shakespeare had followed Boccaccio 
more closely than he did he might have made a better comedy ; 
but a fair summary of All’s Well that Ends Well works out like 
this : 

Helen of Narbonne, having won by a trick the hand of Bertram Count 
of Roussillon in marriage, with no pretensions to his heart, is repudiated 
by him after the ceremony. She hears of him presently as in Florence, 
laying siege to a lady of that city; goes thither herself, and by a second 
trick wins the ring off his finger and a pledge of his passion for another 
person ; confronting him with which, he is content to take her. 


One difference between the two plots is exposed in this out- 
line of Shakespeare’s. Our poet was obliged to insist upon the 
ring because he could not wait for the twins, or for even one of 
them. Another, and equally important, cannot be so brought out. 
It lies in this, that Shakespeare was driven, it would seem, to bring 
Diana, the Florentine young lady, into his last act, whereas 
Boccaccio, having made his use of her, could leave her snug in 
Florence with Giletta’s dowry ducats in her pocket. But why 
it was that, having his Diana at Roussillon, he should cause her 
to be flatly repudiated in insulting terms by his Bertram, and 
cause Bertram consequently to be the only hero of a comedy 
who was proved a liar and no gentleman in just about two minutes, 
is not so easy to account for, except by supposing that Shake- 
speare was in a Tvoilus-and-Cressida mood at the time, and 
thought that men were uncommonly like monkeys. An alterna- 
tive, and (to my mind) the right one, is that he was in a What- 
You-Will mood, for in the last act of this preposterous play 
one of those lightning conversions from loathing to love which 
he had tried in Two Gentlemen of Verona is made to bring down 
the curtain. Each of them, perhaps, comes to the same thing : 
if Shakespeare thought that men were like monkeys, it would 
follow that he despised his audience. But there is more at stake 
in it than literary conscience: a theory of human love is at 
stake ; and one of these days a methodical study of Shakespeare’s 
philosophy of love must be undertaken. One knows what Homer’s 
was; one knows what Dante’s was. Each was of its time, and 
fairly stated. But Shakespeare was a dramatic, not a narrative, 
poet. The realism of the stage made theory stare at you as if 
it had been covered with whitewash. Every contour of it was 
thrown up by a hard shadow. It was a thing for admiration, 
for acceptance or abhorrence. But in Shakespeare it was not 
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constant, but varied from year to year. There is not much doubt 
what was the matter with it when All’s Well was put together. 
Nor is there any doubt about Boccaccio’s theory of love. 
It belonged to his time and nation, to which Dante’s also belonged ; 
and the one did not exclude the other. It did not enter Giletta’s 
head to blame Beltramo for his pursuit of Diana, nor would it 
have entered it if Beltramo and she had been in normal’ marital 
relations. At the same time she did not doubt but that Diana, 
given a dowry, could be comfortably provided with an alternative 
lover. When you read all that in its Italian-garden setting, and 
have it told you in the hard, bright, cogent Italian manner by a 
man who is sure in his own mind alike of his facts and psychology, 
it sounds exceedingly reasonable. Observe, for instance, how 
Boccaccio deals with the turning-point of his intrigue. Giletta 
in Florence, disguised as a pilgrim, scrapes acquaintance with 
Diana’s mother and lays open her griefs. These being sympathe- 
tically received, she goes further. It is necessary, she says, that 
she have her husband’s ring, and also that she bear him a child— 


‘ two things which, so far as I know, no other person can help me to obtain 
except yourself, if that which I have heard is true, namely that the Count 
my husband seriously loves your daughter.’ 

To whom the lady made answer, ‘ Madonna, whether the Count loves 
my daughter or not I am unable to tell you ; he gives every appearance of 
it at least. But how can I be of service to you in such a matter, and. 
what do you desire of me ?’ 

‘Madonna,’ replied the Countess, ‘I will tell you; but in the first 
place I desire to point out what will follow upon your serving me. I 
see your daughter a handsome girl of marriageable age, and from what I 
have understood, and is indeed apparent, the lack of means to make a 
marriage causes you to keep her at home. I propose, in recompense for 
the service which you will do me, to bestow upon her immediately out 
of my resources such a dowry as you may consider suitable for her honour- 
able settlement.’ This proposal was pleasing to the lady who, being of 
high mind, said nevertheless, ‘ Tell me, Madonna, in what way I can go 
to work for you, and if it be lawful for me I will willingly do it—after 
which you may do as it seems fitting.’ Then said the Countess, ‘ It will 
be necessary that you let it be known to the Count by some trustworthy 
person of yours that your daughter is ready to do his pleasure so soon as 
she is sure that he loves her as he has declared. That, however, she will 
never believe until he send her the ring which he wears on his hand, upon 
which’'she has heard that he sets great price. That ring, should he send it, 
you will give to me. ‘You will then send word to the Count that your 
daughter will be prepared to do his will; you will cause him to come to 
your house under cover of the dark; and secretly, in exchange for your 
daughter, you will put me beside him. It may be that God will give me 
the grace to conceive, and that then, having his ring on my finger and his 
son in my arms, by himself begotten, I shall recover him, and dwell with 
him as wives should with their husbands : of which happiness you will have 
been the cause.’ 


Nothing could be more reasonable than that, given the time, 
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place and persons of the dialogue. Not only is it reasonable, 
but it is touching. ‘It may be that God will give me the grace 
to conceive... .’’ That was, is, and will be the way of it to 
those among whom Boccaccio lived, for whom he wrote, of whom 
he was. 

But in All’s Well we are prepared for another state of mind. 
From the opening scene there can be no doubt of Helena’s 
distemper : 

There is no living, none, 

If Bertram be away. It were all one, 
That I should love a bright particular star, 
And think to wear it, he is so above me: 
In his bright radiance and collateral light 
Must I be comforted, not in his sphere. 

- Th’ ambition in my love thus plagues itself : 
The hind that would be mated by the lion 
Must die for love. . . . 


In that, in her sudden outburst to Parolles, the best speech in the 
play : 
Not my virginity yet. 
There shall your master have a thousand loves, 
A mother, and a mistress, and a friend, 
A pheenix, captain, and an enemy, 
A guide, a goddess, and a sovereign, 
A counsellor, a traitress, and a dear ; 
His humble ambition, proud humility, 
His jarring concord, and his discord dulcet, 
His faith, his sweet disaster ; with a world 
Of pretty, fond, adoptious christendoms, 
That blinking Cupid gossips . . .; 


and in her confession to the Countess, on her knees : 


I know I love in vain, strive against hope ; 
Yet, in this captious and intensive sieve, 

I still pour in the waters of my love, 

And lack not to lose still: thus Indian-like, 
Religious in mine error, I adore 

The sun, that looks upon his worshipper, 
But knows of him no more, .. . 


we are to learn that we have a matter of high passion before us, 
a matter of exalted physical stress, such as Juliet’s was, such as 
Viola’s. If we are to allow, which is hard, that it was high 
enough to justify the tricked marriage, we must remember that 
to Shakespeare at a certain stage of his theory high passion was 
unsophisticated physical desire, and simply leave it there. In 
Viola there are symptoms that something more transcendent 
may have been at work, that there was related to the physical a 
spiritual need. At any rate, Helena is his only heroine who has 
none of the qualms of maidenhood. Those qualms apart, there 
is seldom anything else the matter with his maidens than a 
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desire, frankly expressed, to be married as summarily and as 
completely as possible. 

I pass over the business between the afflicted King and 
Helena with the remark that, in Stevenson’s phrase about the 
resurrection of the Master of Ballantrae, it is ‘ steep, sir, steep !’ 
in both versions, but that on the whole Boccaccio carries it off 
the better, because the quicklier. That is where the novelist 
has a pull. He can skim over his thin ice, while the dramatist 
must remain on it, and risk wet feet, if not drowning. It is in 
the Florentine intrigue that Shakespeare varies his original, 
and for the worse. To begin with, he was in two minds about it. 
In III., 5, it is the mother of the courted Diana who has the idea, 
or half the idea, of the trick. Hearing of Bertram’s lady as ‘ the 
wife of a detesting lord,’ and pitying her, she adds'musingly : 


This young maid might do her 
A shrewd turn, if she would.” 


No more is made of it there, and it is forgotten by the poet, 
who in III., 7, makes Helena propound it to the widow. This 
scene is both short and crude, forty-eight lines all told. In it, 
without any preamble, Bertram is made the stuff of brokerage. 
Three thousand crowns are to obtain his ring and his company. 
Helena closes with a characteristic tag which means very nearly 
nothing : 
Why, then, to-night 

Let us assay our plot ; which, if it speed, 

Is wicked meaning in a lawful deed, 

And lawful meaning in a lawful act ; 

Where both not sin, and yet a sinful fact. 


It is not possible to deny that Boccaccio puts the better face 
upon what is at best an uncomfortable situation, if only because 
in his story it was a matter of business and desire of children, 
whereas in Shakespeare it was a matter of love. But Shakespeare 
is at no pains to explain how or why Helena, in love, could 
have thought Bertram worth having on such terms. It was 
necessary that he should have done so because of the exalted 
note upon which he opened her sorrows. It was not necessary 
for Boccaccio, who is therefore able to carry it off. He may not 
convince us that it was a reasonable procedure, but he is successful 
in persuading us that his two ladies thought it was. He does 
more. In making Giletta stress the possibilities of what Helena, 
a true Shakespearian, calls ‘the encounter,’ he makes her a 
human being, and a touching one. Helena says nothing about the 
grace of God. All her thought is possession of the ring, possession 

® It is just possible that the widow means a ‘ turn ’ for the worse, for‘ shrewd’ 


is generally used in the sense of injury ; but I cannot imagine that Shakespeare 
would have thought the fact worse than the intention. 
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by Bertram. She gives the impression of being all for the fact ; 
consequently she is not like a human being, or at least she is 
not like a decent-minded girl in love. 

The end of the play is one of the worst in Shakespeare. It is 
worse than that of Twelfth Night, because it is not condoned by 
poetry and because none of the characters are sympathetic ; it 
is worse than that of Two Gentlemen of Verona, because that is a 
frank absurdity, and nobody cares two straws about anything in 
it but its being over. Yet in Boccaccio the end is charming, as 
this will sutely prove : 


When it seemed to her that the time was come, she took to the road 
without being known of anybody, and went to Montpelier, where for a few 
days she rested, and inquired here and there whereabouts the Count might 
be. Understanding that he would be in Roussillon at All Saints, and would 
make great cheer there for ladies and their cavaliers, thither she went in 
her mere pilgrim garb, as she had been used, and, finding that the company 
was assembled in the Count’s palace and about to go to table, without 
change of dress, with her two children in her arms, she thrust into the hall, 
and went about from man to man until she saw the Count. Throwing 
herself at his feet, weeping, she said, ‘ My lord, I am your unhappy wife, 
who, to allow you to return to your house, has been long wandering about 
the world. I require you, in the name of God, to keep the pact between us. 
See here in my arms, not one son of yours, but two ; see here your own ring. 
Now then is the time come when I should be received by you as your wife, 
as you have promised.’ Hearing all this, the Count came to himself and 
knew the ring, and the children too, so like they were to him. Nevertheless 
he said, ‘ How can this have come about ? ’ 


Giletta told her story, 


whereupon the Count, seeing that she had told him the truth, seeing also 
her perseverance and her wit, seeing moreover two such children—to keep 
the promise he had made her, and to please his company of knights and 
their ladies, who all besought him to receive and honour her thereafter as 
his lawful wife—put away from him his rooted displeasure, caused her to 
rise up from her knees, embraced and kissed her, and acknowledged her for 
his lawful wife, and her children for his own. 


And so they went to dinner, and ‘lived happily ever after,’ as 
in fairy tales they always do, no one doubting it. That I certainly 
think a pretty and affecting end to a Griselda kind of story. 

It was altogether too unsophisticated for Shakespeare and 
his clients of the playhouse; and accordingly in All’s Well 
Diana is imported into Roussillon, and man-handled in true 
Elizabethan fashion. There is much of the usual equivoque 
about maid and no maid ; more than doubts are expressed about 
her quality : 


This woman’s an easy glove, my lord ; she goes off and on at pleasure. 


One knows that there was no preferential treatment for 
virginity in the days of the Virgin Queen. What is extraordinary 
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is that Bertram flatly denies her; more than that, he asperses 


her with insult : 
She’s impudent, my lord, 

And was a common gamester in the camp. 
That not only puts Bertram finally out of court, but also makes 
him ridiculous, since Diana has the means of proving immediately 
that he had paid a high price for her favour. She produces the 
ring, silences the hero, chills the audience to the marrow, and 
finally brings in Helena, who should surely have produced the 
ring herself as her only overt testimony. Notwithstanding that 
she has to take the ring from Diana and can only affirm that she 
is with child, she is nevertheless instantly accepted. The King 
recognises her. 

Kine. Is’t real that I see ? 
HEL. No, my good lord, 

’Tis but the shadow of a wife you see, 

The name and not the thing, 
whereupon, for no apparent reason at all, Bertram exclaims : 

Both, both: O pardon ! 

and is allowed to ride off on that, and a promise that if she can 
make him know it clearly, he’ll love her dearly, ever, ever dearly. 
I wonder if that was good enough for a Blackfriars audience, and 
what Pepys would have thought of it. The turning over of 
Olivia to Sebastian in Twelfth Night is pretty perfunctory, but 
I don’t think there is anything in Shakespeare like the flat repudia- 
tion by the hero of the woman whom he thought he had loved, 
and his immediate promise to love ‘ ever, ever dearly’ the one 
he had vowed he never would love. ‘ What You Will,’ indeed ! 

Hazlitt, who was the boy for an extreme position, and could 
never admire a thing heartily unless he thought that all the world 
condemned it, begins his study of this play by saying that it is 
“one of the most pleasing of our author’s comedies.’ It is 
impossible that he can have thought so, and he proves that he 
did not by what he goes on to say : 

The character of Helen is one of great sweetness and delicacy. She 
is placed in circumstances of the most critical kind, and has to court her 
husband both as a virgin and a wife: yet the most scrupulous nicety of 
female modesty is not once violated. There is not one thought or action 
that ought to bring a blush into her cheeks, or that for a moment lessens 
her in our esteem. 

One of the most remarkable bits of special pleading to be found 
in the works of this remarkable pleader. He concludes by telling 
us that— 

the poet has dramatised the original novel with great skill and comic 
spirit, and has preserved all the beauty of character and sentiment without 
improving upon it, which was impossible. 

The italics are his own. 
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The plain fact is that Shakespeare took his plots where he 
could get them, stuck into them what his present occasion 
demanded, and trusted to his vein to pull him through. When 
he was in a tight place he rhymed elaborately, as he does here, 
to get out of it, or let loose a shower of verbal quips, which made 
sense out of nonsense or nonsense out of sense, as suited him. 
He tickled also the groundlings’ ears with equivoque, and went 
as near to the bone as he could, if he did not bite into it. Mostly 
his luck, if not his genius, saved him. In Measure for Measure 
the seriousness of the matter and the beauty of the verse did his 
affair. In The Merchant of Venice the moonlight of the last act 
carries off the moonshine of those preceding it, but only in 
retrospect. At the time of hearing we refuse our credence to the 
caskets, and none of the sonorous rhetoric can avail. Rhetoric 
cannot do what poetry can. A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
The Tempest and As You Like It are all fairy tales with fairy-tale 
plots, and all saved by pure poetry. But All’s Well has hardly 
any poetry, and is not treated as the fairy tale it is. There is 
rhetoric in it, and Parolles is a good foretaste of Ancient Pistol. 
But rhetoric lacks the power of the wing, which belongs to poetry 
alone. 


MAuRIcE HEWLETT. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN MUSIC AND ART 


AT the present time Music seems to be in the throes of a revolution 
not unlike that fiom which Art is slowly emerging to sanity. But, 
curiously enough, the two revolutions, while both deriving from 
the normal revolutionary impulse to shake off the shackles of 
tradition and assert the right of individual development, have, 
to judge from a prominent section in either art, resulted in an 
interchange of the ideals with which the two are respectively 
associated in the mind of the public. The graphic arts, in one 
of their most interesting developments, have jettisoned reality— 
both the old idealised and the later stark, or Impressionist, form— 
and treat natural forms merely as a malleable basis for the abstrac- 
tion of harmony. Some artists goso far as to spurn natural forms 
altogether, and develop their schemes of harmony by synthesis of 
colour and geometric shapes on varied planes; in the case of 
others, there is a presupposition from the title of their pictures that 
the composition was originally based on natural form, but it has 
been so freely handled—or, some would say, ruthlessly mangled— 
in the evolution of the harmonic arrangement (or of some more 
eccentric scheme of the artist), that the average spectator is at 
first sight inclined to treat the catalogue description as a form of 
studio humour. 

And here enters the factor of self-delusion, which is a danger 
both to the public and still more to the artist (who—like a parent 
—is prone to idolise his own conceptions). 

Monstrous art-forms at first sight repel—on further familiarity 
they insinuate themselves into the imagination, overcome one’s 
initial instinctive sanity, and fasten on the freakish, sensational, 
or morbid part of the receptivity which is found in most mortals’ 
minds, and intensify their perversion. 

Again, there is the difficulty of recognising how much of our 
original feeling of repulsion is due to what I have ventured to call 
our ‘ instinctive sanity,’ and how much is symptomatic of natural 
human resentment at, akin to animal distrust of, the unfamiliar. 

The only sure corrective and guide is, obviously, a sound 
foundation of artistic education and experience. 


1 For conciseness hereafter differentiated from the other arts by the employ- 
ment of ‘ Art’ and ‘ Artist’ with capital letters, 
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To anyone seriously interested in the development of the arts 
it is distressing beyond words, this floundering of the public 
before, and their consequent frequent wholesale condemnation of, 
new phases, which the average man cannot and the traditionally 
trained—sometimes, it is to be feared, through bigoted exclu- 
siveness—will not endeavour to understand. 

An expert draughtsman of the conventional school, whose 
work stands high in the estimation of Artists, once gave a lecture 
on the then new futurist school wherein he quoted (omitting 
names) a dialogue between a 1ecently converted—in his opinion, 
perverted—Artist and his friend. The latter was said to have 
inquired of the Artist what possible motive he could have in 
forsaking the paths of sane Art, in which he had done such excel- 
lent work, for these new crazy monstrosities, which were the 
denial of all artistic principles. And the Artist’s reply, as reported 
by the lecturer, took’ the form of what is vulgarly termed a 
‘knowing wink,’ implying, I take it, that if the public liked to be 
fooled, and paid for it, ‘ good enough.’ (Corrupt language befits 
a corrupt story.) 

An argument that has to be supported by such evidence must 
be weak indeed ; and it is only fair to add that such an extreme 
instance of prejudice among fellow-Artists is as exceptional as it is 
regrettable. 

On the other hand, enthusiastic admirers of new tendencies 
hamper rather than further the progressive development and 
influence of Art by organising free exhibitions of the most advanced 
experiments in localities where the general resident public—for 
whom presumably the Art Gallery was originally erected—cannot 
possibly possess, or even reasonably be expected to attain to, the 
criteria necessary to an intelligent appreciation -of the exhibits. 
It is true, these enthusiasts do not themselves go unrewarded, for, 
among the elect, considerable kudos is often acquired by the 
organisers responsible for these exhibitions—which, indeed, are 
generally of exceptional interest to the initiated who are energetic 
enough to make a pilgrimage to such remote oases of philanthropic 
enlightenment. I have no wish to depreciate the efforts of philan- 
thropic disseminators of culture, nor to ascribe more than its 
original seriousness to York Powell’s dictum that ‘the philan- 
thropist is generally a person seeking excitement in unwholesome 
and dangerous ways’; but the first essential for fruitful philan- 
thropy, whether of the cultural, ethical, or any other variety, is 
that it should be entirely free from any trace ot subjectivity—to 
use an art term—start right from the standpoint of the individual 
who is the object of it, and work upwards, instead of, as the custom 
too often is, dictating from the superior standpoint of the philan- 
thropist, and working—nowhere. There are, however, in the 
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art world at the present time signs of a definite advance in 
methods of popular enlightenment ; and there have recently been 
several well-considered efforts to organise educational exhibits and 
demonstrations in the arts—a movement which, intelligently 
directed and extended, may lead to a revival of sanity in public 
taste. The furthering of such a revival is a matter of profound 
importance in these days of artistic chaos, and deserves every 
support. Among other associations, the League of Arts claims 
special mention for its work in this direction. (The Tate Gallery, 
too, of to-day, revivified under Mr. Aitken, with its educative 
periodical group exhibits, and the British Museum Print Room, 
with its constantly changing display of modern (and other) 
work, provide a most welcome opportunity for studying the 
evolution of Art principles, and for acquiring an intelligent 
appreciation of current achievement.) 

As regards modern Music, to the average listener the tendency 
would seem to be in a directly opposite direction to that of modern 
Art. And just as Art, from the time of Whistler’s adopting 
musical nomenclature (to the great annoyance of the then strong 
academic school of Artists and critics, who considered it the 
affectation of a coxcomb or an impostor), has been increasingly 
engrossed by ideas of abstract harmony, Music seems to be 
forsaking harmony, and reverting to detached forms, which, 
especially in their more strident manifestations, have considerable 
affinity to colour effects, and might with no great stretch of the 
imagination be described in terms drawn from the painter’s palette 

I say ‘ seems to be forsaking harmony ’ advisedly, because he 
is a very unwary appreciator who does not realise what an impor- 
tant factor use, or familiarity, is in one’s attitude to art—as to 
all else. The point need not be pressed. In old time, the penalty 
of subversive genius, the doom of great innovators, has not 
infrequently—though never, I believe, in the sphere of art—been 
martyrdom. The treatment of the artist has been less drastic, 
but not perhaps more kind ; the world has been content to allow 
the original genius to live on neglected, scorned, or misunderstood, 
with the possible consolation that, when he is dead, its verdict may 
be reconsidered. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that the world’s 
attitude is by no means without justification. The conservatism 
of use is a salutary stabilising influence, as necessary in the 
artistic as in the other spheres of life. 

Tradition is, so to speak, the ballast of the ship of progress, 
and the ship’s crew have in the past done many an unrecorded 
service in refusing to throw overboard what they know gives 
stability to the ship in return for bags of air which might have 
caused its wreck. It is all very well for posterity, in its enlighten- 
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ment, to condemn its forebears’ crass stupidity in occasionally 
' failing to discriminate the true from the false and barring the 
world’s progress by thwarting and spurning men who are now 
recognised as master pioneers. The world is ever prone to self- 
righteousness and self-deception—a sort of unconscious hypocrisy 
—to doing what the Scriptures term building the sepulchres of the 
prophets whom their fathers slew, and continuing in their short- 
sightedness the same policy of persecuting contemporary prophets. 

Circumstances have perhaps changed in modern times, 
though probably only to a superficial degree. There has been 
witnessed in the past decade or so a rather sinister tendency to 
welcome eccentricity, and, as a reaction from the conventional 
sobriety of the Victorian era, to hail as genius any revolutionary 
who is sufficiently blatant to attract public notice. The old 
canons of criticism are breaking up, and critics find themselves 
adrift on an uncharted sea. It is the old sequence of creation, 
imitation, soulless repetition, preciosity and fatuousness, followed 
by a violent centrifugal revolution and re-creation, with the 
attendant need, which is now especially felt, for a sane and liberal 
comprehension and a recasting of criteria to cope with and control 
the riot of new life. 

The difficulty of securing an adequate supply of competent 
critics in the arts at the present day lies in the extreme individual- 
istic tendency of the modern artist ; and, as it is impossible to 
multiply the number of our specialist critics or subdivide them 
ad infinitum, I am inclined to believe that in the circumstances 
the surest road to a stabilisation of sane standards lies with the 
public itself, whose intelligence in these matters is capable of, and 
has sufficient opportunity for, forming, up to an adequate point, 
its own judgment in the arts, to the enjoyment and, presumably, 
appreciation cf which it devotes so much of its time. 

With a nation, enjoying an all but free education, and 
possessing unbounded opportunities of enlightenment, it seems an 
anachronism that the Pierian springs should still be guarded 
by an oracular priesthood, to be filtered through their mystic 
jargon of words, words, words, till most of their fragrant freshness 
is reduced to jejunity. 

Surely Music, in its general aspect, more than any other of 
the arts, might be claimed in his own right as the heritage of every 
man. 

Sir Hubert Parry says: ‘ The basis of all music and the very 
first steps in the long story of musical development are to be found 
in the musical utterances of the most undeveloped and uncon- 
scious types of humanity.’ ? It is true that he also says: ‘ The 
story of Music has been that of a slow building up and extension 

® The Art of Music, p. 47. 
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of the artistic means of formulating in terms of design utterances 
and counterparts of utterances which in their raw state are direct 
expressions of feeling and sensibility.’* (The latter passage, 
indeed, might, mutatis mutandis, be accepted as a formula for the 
development of all the arts.) But admitting that the science of 
the development of the ‘artistic means’ may well justify the 
existence of a school of trained critics who make a specialised study 
of it for its own sake—even as our literary heritage has enormously 
benefited by the patient researches of our philological scholars— 
it is surely equally tenable that, just as the public asserts its own 
judgment to a very great extent in the sphere of language and 
literature, so it should assert a similar power to discriminate, 
and exercise its own taste, in the sphere of Music, not to mention 
other arts. 

To anyone who maintains that the public does exercise its 
own critical faculty and taste in the sphere of Musie, or, for 
the matter of that, of the arts generally, I would reply that, 
while apparently true, the statement is far from the truth in 
reality. The artistic feeling of the English people as a whole 
has been steadily declining and undergoing atrophy through lack 
of use. 

In the Middle Ages, when handicraft and other corporate 
participation in the arts kept a large part of the community in 
active touch with creative art, and when a surfeit of other people’s 
thoughts had not rendered the public sophisticated and robbed 
it of its natural buoyancy and joie de vivre, the English showed 
no inferiority in taste, nay, rather a superiority, compared with 
their Continental neighbours. The Celtic imagination, combined 
with a native severity and restraint alien to more hot-blooded 
Southern temperaments, resulted in a chastened purity of artistic 
feeling which may be claimed as the proud heritage of the English 
race, buta heritage which the modern generation, with its Bolshevik- 
psychic tendencies, is in danger of dissipating. 

The decline, not to say consumption, into which modern 
taste has fallen, is due primarily to people having lost all reliance 
on their own artistic judgment. Severed as they now are, through 
the decay of craftsmanship, from any practical acquaintance with 
the arts, and with their artistic digestions ruined by artificial 
feeding, they have become confirmed invalids as far as art is 
concerned, and have surrendered themselves entirely to standards 
prescribed from without by a body of specialist critics. I am not 
impugning the excellence of our critics, but deploring their utter 
annexation of a natural function and right of man, namely the 
right to exercise, and so improve, his faculty of artistic judgment. 
Moreover, criticism tends to feed on itself, and inevitably there 


® The Art of Music, p. 5. 
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is developing a specialised language of criticism that is rapidly 
turning the arts into ‘mysteries’ requiring a priesthood of 
exponents. 

The state of things in the musical world is particularly interest- 
ing just now. To the average frequenter of modern concerts the 
tendency in Music, as evidenced by the more extreme schools, 
would seem, as I have said, to be towards a breaking away from 
traditional harmony and a reversion to detached forms and a 
kind of primitive elemental discord. 

Such a criticism of modern composers like Scriabine and 
Stravinsky would probably be scoffed at by their followers as 
showing an utter misunderstanding of what constitutes harmony. 
But I state it merely as the probable opinion of the average 
listener. I will now consider the initiated modernist’s apology, or 
defence of the new school; and I must confess that, hard and 
unpalatable as it is to the admirer and enjoyer of the com- 
positions of great musicians of the past, it is a defence that has 
as sound a foundation in Music as have the main theories of 
innovators in other arts, and one that cannot be met by the 
mere passive resistance of comfortable conservatism. 

The crux of the whole question is the definition of harmony ; 
and when an attempt is made to define it, it is found that it cannot 
be tied down to a fixed formula, but can only be couched in elastic 
terms allowing for progressive evolution. In fact, if definition 
means delimitation, harmony cannot be defined. All that can 
be stated is that harmony in Music is a pleasing combination of 
sounds, the pleasurable quality of which depends very largely 
upon use. From this may be gauged the tremendous barrier to 
be overcome by the pioneers of any musical revolution. 

A similar difficulty, no doubt, confronts pioneers in any of 
the arts, but the barrier is greater in Music, because, though in 
its higher flights it is the art least fully apprehensible by the 
general public, there is a considerable common area where the 
public and the trained musician can meet, if not on equal, at 
any rate on commensurable, terms of enjoyment and appreciation. 
For it is a singular phenomenon in Music that whereas in its cruder 
manifestations it is, one might almost say, an inherent part of the 
human psychological equipment—its rhythmic side, as Sir Hubert 
Parry points out, deriving from physical movement, and its melodic 
side from vocal utterance—in its higher artistic presentment it is 
more removed from the average intelligence than any other of 
the arts. (It is true that in the graphic and plastic arts the trend 
of certain schools has been towards a form of artistic translation 
that bids fair to outdistance musical composition in difficulty of 
normal comprehension—though, with the advent of Stravinsky 
and the Russian school, competition may still be maintained.) 

Vor, XCI—No. 544 3T 
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The latest utterance on the Stravinsky: school of Music is to 
be found in Fanfare,‘ where Mr. Leigh Henry tells us that the 
Russian composers ‘have pointed to the great realm of tonal 
possibilities uncomprehended by the book systems and the 
traditions. They have approached Music as sound, as a substance 
of which only a small portion has been exploited.’ 

To this the unconverted will reply that their exploitation of 
sound merely results in noise. 

To maintain that all sound is Music is, of course, absurd. It 
recalls Whistler’s well-known remark that to tell an Artist to 
imitate Nature was equivalent to suggesting that a musician could 
achieve Music by sitting on the piano. 

As regards the differentiation of sound from noise, presumably 
sound is the generic term, and noise is a particular form of sound. 
But to a great extent it is merely unfamiliarity that makes a 
sound convey the impression of a noise to the human ear. A 
resident near a dockyard becomes habituated to the clanking din 
of hammers smiting steel plates, until in course of time the racket 
to him becomes a melody, a sort of local industrial folk-song, a 
rhythmic symphony ; his ear—in virtue of the latent power that 
everyone possesses, but only artists can express—has assimilated 
the raw material of the sounds and unconsciously, in process of 
time, extracted their essence ; while to a stranger’s ear the same 
sounds are merely a succession of distracting and irritating noises. 
To the general public a symphony of Stravinsky appeals, or fails 
to appeal, in much the same way. It may be ‘ nearer to Nature,’ 
but it is so alien to their accepted notion of what constitutes 
Music that they are at first utterly unable to recognise its 
qualities. 

The Music of the Spheres is no mere poetical fancy. There 
is a harmony in Nature, and our existence is largely conditioned 
by Music. The manifold sounds that encompass our daily life— 
the murmur of conversation, the hum of traffic, the vibrating 
clangour of industry without, the whirr of the enclosed factory, 
the soothing reiterated beat of the lilting train, or the uneasy 
racket of the ill-laid track—all these noises by repetition acquire 
a rhythm, and make Music to the human ear differing in kind from, 
but similar in essentials to, the more commonly accepted poetical 
harmonies of the purling brook, the waves on the shore, the wind 
in the trees, and the Matins and Evensong of birds. 

Consequently, in the multiplication of new aspects of sound 
as civilisation changes, it is only natural that there should arise 
original geniuses in Music who feel the irresistible impulse to 
explore new tonal possibilities and to reduce them to artistic form 
and treatment. 

¢ January Ist, 1922. 
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All honour to these pioneers, but, as I have said in a previous 
article, treating of ‘ Character in Art,’ 5 let them be accepted and 
listened to with discretion and patient discernment, and not be 
at once exalted to the stars as the only true representatives of 
their art. Do not let us encourage in our midst that excitable 
and unbalanced characteristic that St. Paul found amongst the 
residents of decadent Athens, who ‘spent their time in nothing 
else but either to tell or to hear some new thing.’ 

Each new movement must be cautiously accepted and tested 
on its merits. It may be the beginning of a great thing, or it 
may end in a cul de sac, or it may take a mean course, and while 
proving a refreshing and reinvigorating tributary to the main 
stream of its art, be destined to perform only this minor function 
in its general development. It would be the height of unwisdom 
to jettison our richly developed heritage of accumulated art 
tradition as incapable of further development, and hitch our 
waggon to a dazzling meteor on the assumption that we had 
discovered a new star of unprecedented magnitude. 

We have seen in the kindred arts a similar period of unrest 
and searching for new ideals. In the graphic and plastic arts 
we have had the Impressionists, post-Impressionists, Luminists, 
Pointillists, Futurists, Vorticists, and other schools, all of 
undoubted interest, and some of considerable importance in the 
development of Art. I believe their original exponents and most of 
their followers have been honest interpreters of the ideals they held. 

The schools have been received with various acclamation and 
derision, and one or two have been tested and found wanting ; 
others have been relegated to an ancillary position in the develop- 
ment of Art. To impugn the artist’s honesty is unfair. There 
is a percentage of humbugs in every sphere of life. Art suffers, 
no doubt, from their presence, though, I believe, in a lesser 
degree than most other spheres. 

The general development, however, of a concentration on 
the evolution of ideal schemes of harmony freed from the shackles 
of conventional restrictions of natural form is a phase of Art 
which has undoubtedly attained a permanent position, both as 
an art form in itself, and also as a valuable contributory aid to 
the revitalising of tradition that had become anemic. 

Most revolutions have dim foreshadowings in the past; the 
sequence of evolution seems suddenly to show a small break, 
and a prophet appears, born out of his time. He is passed over, 
and perhaps forgotten, in his time, and the sequence continues, 
apparently undisturbed. But the breach has been made, and 
possibly the seed sown, to lie dormant till the age is ready for it. 

In the mystic figure compositions of Blake there is much 

5 The Nineteenth Century and After, May, 1920. 
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kinship with the modern harmonic figure treatment, while in 
much of Millet’s work we are already in close contact with the 
elemental methods of our modern futurists. Again, in literature 
the dynamic school of poetry has no uncertain forerunner in 
Walt Whitman ; and in music The Prophet Bird and many another 
musical poem of Schumann’s show much affinity to an aposiopetic 
form of imaginative creation now in vogue in several of the arts, 
perhaps more evidently in poetry. 

I have mentioned the ancillary value of many of these new 
movements. And this can be illustrated in a remarkable manner 
in the work of an individual Artist, C. R. W. Nevinson, who, after 
a temporary immersion in the rejuvenating waters of the new 
vorticist and dynamic school of Art, has emerged with an added 
power and insight, which considerably enhance his presentation 
of actuality transmuted by his original method of vision. 

As regards Music, it is inevitable, as I have said, that, as 
great changes take place in our sound-environment, there should 
arise a school of composers who, consciously or unconsciously, 
reflect these changes, and may even consciously endeavour to 
incorporate them in their art. But this exploitation of new 
aspects of sound must obey the principle of art, as so clearly 
enunciated in the passage quoted from Sir Hubert Parry. This 
principle has nothing to do with tradition—that béte noire of 
modern revolutionaries ; it is fundamental and inevitable. As 
in all art, so in Music, of any phenomenon to be recorded the 
essentials must be extracted and their effect generalised. 

If an artist (using the term by courtesy) disregards or rejects 
this principle and insists on presenting to the public as achieve- 
ments of art what are nothing more nor less than what Sir Hubert 
Parry calls direct expressions of feeling and sensibility in a raw 
state, his appeal will be restricted to a very small section of 
people in close sympathy with him ; or, in extreme cases, the only 
person fully able to appreciate the feelings inherent in his work 
will be the artist himself—and even he may some day lose the 
key to his own language (just as Browning is reported to have 
said of a more than usually obscure passage in one of his poems : 
‘When I penned that line, only myself and the Heavens above 
knew what it meant. Now Heaven only knows’). In all serious- 
ness, it is by no means incredible to-day that many a modern 
extremist would, if he were perfectly candid, have to admit, 
in reviewing some of his past achievements, that he found himself 
in the same predicament. 

I do not mean to say as regards Music that the underlying 
principle of the ultra-modern school is consciously, or entirely, 
based on the artistic transmutation of modern noise into harmonic 
design. I merely suggest that modern musical inspiration in 
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the present remarkable period of disintegration and, it is to be 
hoped, regeneration in the world of arts—as in the state of the 
world as a whole, which the arts naturally reflect—shows in a 
considerable degree the effect of new sound-conditions and of the 
dynamic quality of modern machine-driven existence. 

At the same time I am perfectly aware that just as the above- 
mentioned musical school has a strong affinity to the dynamists 
or vorticists in Art, so there is also in evidence at the present time 
a school of composers who make the same claim as did the futurists 
in Art, namely that of a revolt from tradition—which had become 
stereotyped and had reached a limit beyond which it was incapable 
of development, because it had been sophisticated away from the 
path of natural growth—and a return to the elemental, with a view 
to a fresh development on natural lines. That such an ideal of 
complete regeneration and fresh evolution is capable of genuine 
realisation in any of the arts in our present advanced state of 
civilisation seems to me doubtful in the extreme, though Music, 
with its extraordinary basic appeal to the elemental springs of 
sensation and emotion in the human soul, may have this unique 
power of rejuvenescence, of starting anew from the embryo. 
In any case, the movement may, at the least, prove, as it 
has done in Art, a valuable aid in testing, reforming, and 
reinvigorating traditions that have become corrupt, outworn, or 
debilitated. 

It is, however, in this school of musical futurists that the 
tendency to present raw material to the public for acceptance as 
artistic achievement is especially noticeable. At times, indeed, 
the listener to such music—and, in like manner, the spectator of 
futurist Art—is conscious of being in the presence of something 
instinct with elemental, embryonic force, which, passed through the 
crucible of a creative master-mind, might be transmuted into a 
masterpiece of art—like a Rodin sculpture emerging from its 
primal substance. 

It may, of course, be part of the futurists’ deliberate policy : 
moved by sheer altruistic devotion to the evolution of a true art, 
these artists may have purposely constituted themselves ‘ hewers 
of wood and drawers of water’ that others may build. But, in 
that case, they ought surely not to seek audience of the general 
public, but of the confraternity of master-builders and apprentices 
who will understand the purpose of their material. 

For it is undeniable that these raw expressions of the artist’s 
feelings—both in Music and other arts—are frequently of absorb- 
ing interest and great psychological importance to specialist 
students and brother-artists; but they can rarely convey any- 
thing to the general public, except a miscomprehension nocuous 
both to the public and to the artist himself. 
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In the graphic arts it has for some time been—in fact, it may 
now almost be reckoned an established practice—a common 
custom (probably deriving from the Impressionist period, and 
abetted by modern commercialism playing up to the eccentric 
art-collector and the speculator) to offer the public as marketable 
what are little more than studies direct from the Artist’s original 
conception. This innovation spread from Art to poetry, and 
is now apparently attempting to gain acceptance in the musical 
world. 

As regards the many able critics of to-day, I am not competent 
to follow in all their ramifications the mystic details of harmonic 
theory they expound. Mr. Newman has suggested that the 
Music of the future will forsake the poetic, and develop according 
to the infinitely more subtle system of prose, rhythm, (In that 
case it would only be following the lines of the historic develop- 
ment cf language.) This is a hard saying, and yet one that may 
be pregnant with profound truth in regard to not only Music, but 
to life as a whole. It is a prospect that causes the soul no little 
misgiving and alarm. Is the heart of the world sufficiently sound 
artistically, and is its intellect strong enough, to evolve and 
sustain such an ideal, conceived in the pure realms of thought ? 
Is there not grave danger of the ideal degenerating into mere 
laxity of purpose, with all its attendant mischief? The 
tendency of prose in the written language to-day gives no very 
hopeful augury to build on ; and a symphony that took its inspira- 
tion from modern Anglo-American journalese might make even 
Stravinsky stop his ears, and rue the day of his birth. 

Whatever the principle, it is safe to say that Music cannot 
dissociate itself from the restrictions of art in general, and that, if 
it is to have any influence outside an esoteric clique, it must 
proceed along the lines of some definite conception of design and 
form, and not be content to achieve notoriety by its power to 
thrill a crazy public with a mere concatenation of raw and uncouth 
sounds, 

STANLEY ROWLAND. 





THE WILD REINDEER IN GREENLAND 


THE highest form of sport in Greenland is undoubtedly the pursuit 
of the wild reindeer on its native mountains. The magnificent 
natural surrcundings amid which it is conducted—the snow- 
crested peaks, the mighty glaciers, the foamirg rivers, the deep 
blue lakes—the knowledge of the habits of the shy and wary 
animals, the skill, the endurance, which it demands, the very 
hardships which it entails, together form a most attractive whole. 
Although not nearly so abundant as they used to be, wild reindeer 
still exist in considerable numbers, where the local conditions are 
suitable, both on the east and the west coasts of Greenland, while 
Peary fell in with them as far north as 78° N. L. According to the 
Sagas, they were very numerous in the Julianeshaab country (the 
extieme south) when the old Northmen settled there towards the 
end of the tenth century ; and writing in regard to the period 
1340-1360, Ivar Baardson refers to the ‘innumerable reindeer 
which come in autumn to the island called Akia, at the mouth of 
the Igaliko Fjord.’ Permission to hunt there had to be obtained 
from the Bishop of Gardar, who was the owner. Up to the end 
of the eighteenth century they continued to be numerous on that 
part of the west coast, but soon afterwards they disappeared ; nor 
on the southern part of the west coast are they any longer to be 
found. 

One of the best tracts of reindeer country in the whole of 
Greenland is in the Holstenborg district, between the two great 
inlets, thc North and the South Strém Fjords. Here the inland ice 
lies unusually far back from the sea, and between its borders and 
the coast there is a fine stretch of upland pasture, such as the deer 
love, some 90 to 100 miles broad. 

Extending for a distance of sixty miles along the southern 
shore of the South Strém Fjord (where the Sukkertoppen district 
commences), there is another tract almost as good. In winter the 
deer pass from one to the other over the ice, and the vicinity of the 
great Godthaab Fjord Complex has always had a well-deserved 
reputation among the native hunters. 

To the south of Frederikshaab there is a piece of country where 
reindeer are sometimes found, and to this the Greenlanders 
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from Avigait go to hunt. Further on, however, as far as the 
Narssalik Ice Fjord, they are of less frequent occurrence. On the 
north side of that inlet afabulous monster is believed by the natives 
to dwell, and rather than hunt there they go to the other side, 
although the way is long and much more dangerous. On the 
southern part of this coast, as already remarked, that is to say, 
from the Sermilik Fjord to Cape Farewell, reindeer no longer exist, 
but the numerous remains of stone walls, from behind which the 
Greenlanders were in the habit of shooting them with the bow and 
arrow, testify to their presence in former days. 

Up to the middle of the nineteenth century the number of 
rein in Greenland was very large; between 1845 and 1849, 
according to that well-known authority, Dr. Rink, some 25,000 
were annually killed on the west coast alone. At that time the 
people were in the habit of travelling all the way from Julianes- 
haab and the northern settlements to the great fjords in the 
Holstenborg and Godthaab districts, and there they formed 
regular encampments for hunting purposes. Life at these was a 
perpetual holiday ; of venison there was a superabundance, for 
each man could always kill more than he could bring back ; and 
much time was spent in athletic sports and in general merry- 
making. In September the boats returned home laden to their 
utmost capacity with skins and sinews, but with only a small 
quantity of dried meat; and then the men recommenced their 
regular winter vocation of sealing. 

In his writings Hans Egede frequently refers to the systematic 
pursuit of the wild rein on the Godthaab and Ameralik Fjords, 
and in 1752 Dalager expressed his belief that on the Godthaab 
Fjord Complex alone there were as many of these animals as on the 
whole of the rest of the west coast together. Holbdéll mentions 
having seen in the course of a few days’ journey in that district at 
least 500 of them, thirty-two of which were shot by the hunters 
who accompanied him ; and in 1888 Nansen fell in with a number 
on the Ameralik Fjord. 

As long as the primitive bow and arrow were the only weapons 
employed by the Greenlanders no great harm was done, but with 
the introduction of the rifle wholesale slaughter became the order 
of the day, and vast numbers of deer were destroyed merely for 
the sake of the skin, sinews and fat, the bulk of the venison being 
left to the foxes and ravens. Individual hunters killed as many 
as fifty in a day, and the stench from the carcases, which lay rotting 
all over the mountains, drove away the naturally shy animals. 
When it is remembered how sensitive to the least taint in the wind 
reindeer are, the effect of the latter objectionable feature may be 
imagined, and many made their way across the ice to the American 
side of the Straits. On one occasion, too, between 1840 and 1850, 
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the so-called ‘ western ice’ drifted in huge masses to the land, 
and becoming frozen fast to the latter, it formed a great plain 
which extended far out to sea. On to this tract of ice many 
reindeer passed, and when soon afterwards it broke away they 
were carried out to open water and perished there. 

On the island of Disco rein used to be plentiful, coming as 
they did across the ice of the Vaigat Channel from the mainland 
in winter ; but now, although a few exist there, the Greenlanders 
confine their hunting excursions to the south-western portion. 

The great Nugsuak peninsula, to the north of Disco, is a 
favourite haunt of rein, which frequent more especially the valleys 
in the interior and the neighbourhood of the Lake Tasersuak, near 
the borders of the inland ice. 

In the Upernivik country, along the mainland of Melville Bay, 
and in many other parts of the north-west, north and north-east 
coasts of Greenland, reindeer are more or less numerous; but 
being altogether beyond the reach of the ordinary sportsman, 
these places hardly require specific reference. 

Apart from man, the Greenland reindeer has practically no 
enemies which can be said to affect its numbers. Occasionally 
the sea eagle appropriates a young calf, but such an event is of 
rare occurrence; the Polar bear cannot overtake it; and the 
glutton, that arch-enemy of the rein in Scandinavia, is almost 
unknown. 

When born the calf has a woolly covering of a reddish yellow 
colour, which ere long gives place to a beautiful coat of short, 
dark brown hair. In the course of the summer this becomes 
longer and browner ; in September it is of a lighter shade in the 
fore part of the body and along the sides; and in November the 
animal generally presents a yellowish white appearance, which 
makes it very difficult to distinguish on the snow; and this it 
retains until the following spring. 

The adult rein goes through a similar series of colour changes ; 
absolutely white individuals, probably albinos, are not unknown, 
but they are very rare. 

In September the big bucks are quite white on the fore part 
of the belly, and partially so on the sides ; underneath the throat 
they acquire a mane of long white hair. At this time of the year 
the younger bucks and the hinds also are white on the same parts, 
but not to the same extent as the older deer, nor does the white 
extend so far back, and by the month of November all have 
acquired the coat of long yellowish white hair which assimilates 
so wonderfully with the snow. The big bucks shed their horns a 
little before Christmas ; by the end of the following August they 
are once more developed and hard, and by the beginning of 
September they are quite ‘ clean.’ 
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The reindeer’s sense of hearing is sufficiently acute, but its 
power of scent is wonderful, and it can wind an enemy at extra- 
ordinary distances ; its eyesight, on the other hand, is not par- 
ticularly sharp, and unless his garments be inappropriate to the 
surroundings, the stalker can frequently approach his quarry 
pretty closely, even although there be not much cover available, 
more especially if he be on a higher level. 

The rein can climb the steepest slopes with ease, its hoofs, 
which are hard and sharp at the edges, enabling it to maintain a 
firm foothold on rocks or frozen snow which man could only 
traverse with the greatest difficulty. It is also an excellent 
swimmer, and, in order to make a short cut, will often cross lakes 
at least a mile in breadth. On their long hunting expeditions in 
the interior the Greenlanders usually have kajaks with them ; 
they are thus able to follow a deer when it takes to the water 
and to kill it with the knife before it reaches land. This is a 
by no means infrequent occurrence, and at the camping places 
on the shores of the great lakes immense piles of antlers may 
be seen, all obtained from deer which have been slain in this 
fashion. 

The extreme shyness of the rein is shown by the fact that 
sights and sounds which must necessarily be quite familiar will 
put it to flight ; a rolling stone, a flock of wild geese or ptarmigan 
rising, a falcon or raven flying across their line of vision, will start 
off a herd, eveniflyingdown. The raven, however, is the stalker’s 
worst enemy, for, should one of these birds utter its harsh croaking 
note when passing over a herd cf rein, the latter will at once 
become alarmed, and will not pull up again until they have reached 
a very considerable distance. 

Reindeer display wonderful judgment in their choice of resting 
places, these being invariably so situated as to command a clear 
all-round frontal outlook, and as they always lie with their backs 
to the wind, they are guarded from behind by their keen sense of 
smell. 

Inland from the heads of the numerous fjords that pierce the 
wild and picturesque coast of West Greenland the country assumes 
the character of a high plateau studded with innumerable lakes, 
and with barren mountain tops rising here and there above the 
surface. Further inland the plain-like nature of the landscape 
becomes still more pronounced, the mountains being of less 
frequent occurrence and not so high; and as the inland ice is 
approached the vegetation becomes less luxuriant. Here is the 
real home of the wild rein; here they have good pasturage 
and a refuge in summer from the swarms of bloodthirsty gnats, 
and here the herds wander to and fro at will. They are always 
most plentiful in the immediate neighbourhood of the inland ice, 
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and the isolated peaks, called munatakker, which rise above the 
surface of the latter, are their favourite resorts. 

The number of deer on the coast mountains varies in accordance 
with the direction of the wind—a continuation of westerly or 
north-westerly breezes brings them out from the interior, whiist 
easterly ones induce their return thither. In summer they 
generally move about in small parties or singly; and until the 
rutting season the hinds are often to be met with accompanied 
only by their calves, and sometimes also by one or more of their 
offspring of the previous year. The old bucks are at that time 
addicted to a solitary life, and exhibit a preference for the highest 
mountain tops until the approach of autumn induces a desire for 
female society. 

Speaking generally, reindeer are more gregarious in winter 
than in summer, and, if possible, more careful in the selection of 
resting places. When such a situation is available, they choose 
the centre of a plain where there are no undulations or hills behind 
which an enemy can be concealed, or they dispose themselves on 
the frozen surface of a lake or fjord. In such circumstances 
it is quite impossible to get near them, except in a dog-sleigh, 
an object upon which they look with curiosity rather than 
suspicion. 

Reindeer stalking on the high fjelds of Norway is no child’s 
play, but in Greenland it is still harder work, and an expedition 
from one of the Danish ‘ colonies’ for that purpose requires a 
good deal of preparation. In the first place, it is to be remembered 
that there are no beasts of burden, and that therefore the whole 
outfit must be carried on the shoulders of natives, for whom a 
sufficiency of food must be taken or provided. In the wild and 
uninhabited country frequented by the deer, moreover, there are 
no dwellings, no equivalent for the saeter or jagthytte of Scan- 
dinavia, and a tent is therefore the only shelter possible ; while 
the distances are so great that the stalker must always be pre- 
pared to pass the night in the open and with a very moderate 
allowance of food. 

Should he elect to spend the winter in Greenland, he should 
do so in the north, as the ice conditions there are much more 
trustworthy than on the south-west coast ; and he ought, if possible, 
to visit that magnificent Arctic inlet, the Umanak Fjord, where 
the ice is permanent from November until the following May, and 
where the scenery is superb. 

G. LINDESAyY. 
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THE CANADIAN GUIDE 


A HUNDRED miles or so north of the city of Quebec, Joe was 
paddling our canoe back to camp along the shore of Lake Edward 
from an inlet sacred to trout. His stroke was leisurely but always 
rhythmical, and after a while he began to hum. It might have 
been a Stabat Mater but, when eventually the words did come, 
they were the words of a folk-song. Verse followed verse, sung 
in a soft deep voice of rich and resonant timbre.:{1 caught a 
phrase or two sufficient to remember, and that night in camp 
elicited the rest. Four verses give the character : 


Petit rocher de la haute montagne, 

Je viens ici finir cette campagne : 

Ah! doux échos, entendez mes soupirs ; 

En languissant je vais bient6t mourir ! 
Petits oiseaux, vos douces harmonies, 
Quand vous chantez, me rattachent a la vie 
Ah! si j’avais des ailes comme vous, 

Je s’rais heureux avant qu'il fut deux jours ! 
Seul en ces bois, que j’ai eu de soucis ! 
Pensant toujours 4 mes si chers amis, 

Je demandais: ‘Hélas! sont-ils noyés ? 
Les Iroquois les auraient-ils tués ? ’ 

C’est donc ici que le mond’ m’abandonne ! 
Mais j’ai secours en vous, Sauveur des hommes ! 
Tres Sainte Vierge, ah! m’abandonnez pas, 
Permettez-moi d’ mourir entre vos bras. 


The song was known to Joe as La Plainte de Cadieux, and when 
I had finished transcribing he told me its history. It is the oldest 
poem recorded as having been written in Canada. 

Two hundred years ago, before the English had captured 
Quebec, Cadieux was an interpreter, guide, voyageur, who accom- 
panied fur-trading expeditions up the Ottawa river under the 
licences or congés issued by the French king. He had spent the 
winter hunting, trapping and trading, and with his party was 
encamped on Calumet Island, at the portage above the rapids. 
Word came from a friendly Indian that the Iroquois were on the 
war-path and were lying in ambush. No one hitherto had run 
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these rapids, but if someone could distract the enemy’s attention 
while the attempt was made, here was a forlorn hope. Cadieux, 
with a young Algonquin, undertook the diversion, firing shots in 
rapid succession, while the rest of the party dared the perilous 
descent. This they made in safety, but Cadieux never rejoined 
them. After the Iroquois had gone they found his body in a 
shallow grave, hands over his breast, covered with branches, a 
cross erected at his head. The guide had driven off the Iroquois, 
but had been mortally wounded, with strength enough left only 
to dig his own grave. Before he died he had inscribed on a strip 
of birch bark this death-song, which a hymn tune had made 
popular. Among the French-Canadian guides Cadieux is an epic 
figure, their Achilles or Odysseus, their legendary hero, and as 
they paddle along, nearly always to the rhythm of folk-song, this 
most naturally comes to mind. 

The story of Cadieux will help not a little to understand the 
character of the Canadian guide and his place in this northern 
half-continent. Half-continent is true, for half the area of Canada 
is lake and river, waterways through her vast forests. The 
colonists of New France sailed up the St. Lawrence and the 
Ottawa far into the interior, assimilated with some at least of the 
aboriginals, canoed and portaged up the Mattawa, over Lake 
Nipissing, down the French river into the Great Lakes, and were 
trading on the Mississippi and Missouri while the English colonists 
to the south were still clinging to their seaboard. The French of 
to-day seem rooted to their cities or their soil, whereas the Normans 
of Louis the Fourteenth still had something of the Northman 
Viking spirit. They were axemen and hunters ripe for the 
adventurous life offered by the Canadian backwoods. 

So attractive was this life that the orderly régime designed by 
the ‘Grande Monarche’ for the colonisation of New France and the 
traffic in furs was dissipated. The young men would not stay on 
their farms, marry the wives sent out to them, work as submissive 
peasants under the organised companies and officers set over them. 
They foraged the woods for themselves, hunted, trapped, took one 
or half a dozen squaws, embraced the wild outlaw life of coureurs 
de bois, returning to the city only to spend their swag. 


It was a curious scene [says Parkman] when a party of coureurs de bois 
returned from their rovings. Montreal was their harboring place, and they 
conducted themselves much like the crew of a man-of-war paid off after a 
long voyage. As long as their beaver-skins lasted, they set no bounds to 
their riot. Every house in the place, we are told, was turned into a 
drinking shop. The new-comers were bedizened with a strange mixture 
of French and Indian finery ; while some of them, with instincts more 
thoroughly savage, stalked about the streets as naked as a Pottawattamie 
or a Sioux. The clamor of tongues was prodigious, and gambling and 
drinking filled the day and the night. When at last they were sober again, 
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they sought absolution for their sins; nor could the priests venture to 
bear too hard on their unruly penitents, lest they should break wholly with 
the Church and dispense henceforth with her sacraments, 


I was reminded of this passage when I arrived one day in 
La Tuque after travelling ten days across country and saw some 
of our guides an hour or two after they had been paid off, bedizened 
in yellow boots and new store clothes, roaring round the main 
street in various stages of whiskey blanc, until they had to be 
suppressed in the local gaol. Not all, however, and particularly 
not Joe, who had a wife and fifteen children at home, with an eye 
on a farm that needed only the little capital he could earn as a 

ide. 

oe The part played by the French in the opening up of the West 
and North-West has been fairly acknowledged by British and 
American historians up to the end of the French dominion, but 
from that time on French names are only incidental in the histories 
ofexploration. In their place we hear of such as Jonathan Carver, 
Samuel Hearne, D. W. Harmon, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
David Thompson, Simon Fraser, Lewis and Clarke, Sir John 
Franklin, Sir George Simpson, Milton and Cheadle. All these, so 
to speak, were their own chroniclers, and the achievements of their 
expeditions have been attributed to themselves. On the other 
hand, that excellent French-Canadian historian, the Rev. A. G. 
Morice, in his Dictionnaire Historique des Canadiens de l'Ouest 
raises the question, Who did the hard work of these expeditions ? 
Who were the humble companions of the intrepid explorers, by 
their devotion making success and glory possible? Was 
it not the guides and interpreters, without whom nothing could 
have been done? Is it not time to give these guides their fair 
acknowledgment ? 

On his first journey of exploration across the Rockies Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, dozing in his canoe, missed noticing several 
large tributary rivers. One cannot, however, imagine the guides 
being asleep. 

Among the guides mentioned by Morice, Jean Baptists 
Boucher, a half-breed, commonly known by his Cree name of 
Waccan, was one of nineteen voyageurs who ran the dangerous 
rapids of the Fraser river with Simon Fraser in 1818. Waccan 
exercised a remarkable influence over the Indians. David 
Thompson owed much to Charles Legace, who accompanied this 
geographer of the North-West Company as guide and interpreter 
on three separate expeditions. Alexis Bonami Lesperance, a man 
of enormous strength, was one of the principal guides for the 
Hudson’s Bay Company a hundred years ago, and drove the 
brigade of bateaux in the fur trade 4000 miles each summer season, 
Toussaint Charbonneau, a guide of the North-West Company, was 
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of valued assistance to many explorers, including Lewis and Clarke, 
on account of his intimate knowledge of the Missouri valley. 
Sir John Franklin owed more than he was willing to admit to 
Pierre Saint-Germain, his half-breed guide on the tragic expedition 
of 1821, and was glad to use the map of the Coppermine river 
drawn for him by another guide, Francois Beaulieu. John Jacob 
Astor paid a tribute to the French Canadians when he said that 
one of them was equal to three Americans for river service. The 
expedition of the Tonquin to Astoria was manned largely by 
French Canadians, who carried on the development of that 
district, although Americans got the credit. 

Many of the guides of this period were noted for enormous 
strength. Joseph Paul, guide for the North-West Company, 
repaid a trick played on him by a trader who filled a sugar barrel 
secretly with lead bullets and dared the guide to lift it. Paul 
hoisted the barrel and let it fall on the counter, smashing the 
woodwork to pieces, and breaking the barrel so that the bullets 
spilled into the cellar. 

One is still amazed at the loads that a French-Canadian guide 
will carry over a rough portage. Joe, with a pack of 300 lbs., 
walked faster than I could walk with nothing but a fishing-rod. 
True, Joe was a gargantuan eater. Every day he consumed 
fifteen eggs, five to each meal, in addition to porridge for breakfast, 
bacon, fish, pork and beans, steak, flapjacks (pancakes) and fruit. 
Then he complained he could not eat because of indigestion. 

The French Canadian plays a considerable part in the school of 
backwoods fiction inaugurated by Gilbert Parker and embellished 
by innumerable romancers who reconstruct Canada in New York. 
These latter have a tendency to make their half-breed French- 
Indian guide the villain of the story, although the half-breed 
French-Indian girl is just as often the heroine. They find in the 
picturesque mongrel patois poems of Dr. W. H. Drummond a 
ready-made vocabulary easy to appropriate. Asa rule, however, 
the French-Canadian guide of to-day speaks no English, although 
he may understand a few words. His English may, indeed, 
consist of a string of oaths picked up from some foreman in ‘the 
shanties. He is admirably depicted in the Francois Paradis of 
Louis Hémon’s recently rediscovered classic Maria Chapdelaine. 
I quote from the translation by W. H. Blake: 

Assuredly a handsome fellow ; comely of body, revealing so much of 
supple strength ; comely of face in well-cut feature and fearless eyes— 
everything about him had an air of perfect simplicity. 

Mother Chapdelaine took up her questioning. 

‘ And so you sold your farm when your father died, Frangois ? ’ 

‘ Yes, I sold everything. I was never a very good hand at farming, 


you know. Working in the shanties, trapping, making a little money 
from time to time as a guide or in trade with the Indians, that is the life 
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for me, but to scratch away at the same fields from one year’s end to 
another, and stay there for ever, I would not have been able to stick to that 
all my life. I would have felt like a cow tethered to a stake.’ 

‘ That is so, some men are made that way. Samuel, for example, and 
you, and many another. It seems as if the woods had some magic for 
you.’ She shook her head and looked at him in wonderment. ‘ Frozen 
in winter, devoured by flies in summer ; living in a tent on the snow, or 
in a log cabin full of chinks that the wind blows through, you like that 
better than spending your life on a good farm near shops and houses, . . .’ 

Frangois Paradis looked at the floor without making answer, perhaps 


a trifle ashamed of these wrong-headed tastes of his. 
‘ A fine life for those who are fond of the land,’ he said at last, ‘ but 


I should never have been content.’ 


It was the everlasting conflict between the types: pioneer and 
farmer, the peasant from France who brought to new lands his 
ideals of ordered life and contented immobility and that other in 
whom the vast wilderness awakened distant atavistic instincts for 
wandering and adventure. 

Quebec, however, is not the only province in Canada where 
there is good hunting and fishing, and the French Canadian is not 
the only available guide. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, 
Alberta, British Columbia, quite apart from the North-West 
Territories, have all produced their distinctive types with special 
skill in the kind of fishing or hunting peculiar to their territory. 
It is only natural that in so vast a dominion the configuration of 
the country should vary. The railway journey across Canada has 
to cover about the same mileage as the distance from Aberdeen to 
Baghdad, and the scenery presented on the two journeys offers just 
as much variety, though of a different character. The differences 
between the English-speaking guides in Nova Scotia and British 
Columbia are more subtle than those between the natives of 
Baghdad and Aberdeen, but the differences are there all the same. 

Nova Scotia has in itself two different types of sporting terri- 
tory. Running south through its peninsula is a ridge of highland 
capped with a string of lakes which empty their waters into the 
sea east and west through rivers notable for trout and salmon. 
Then north of Halifax are Cape Breton and the Bras d’Or country 
of sea inlets, lakes and fiords. Of the two the writer personally 
knows the former better—a very beautiful country of lakes 
fringed with forests of conifers, maples and beeches, a country of 
exquisite colour in spring and summer, fragrant with flowers after 
the passing of the snow, and ablaze with reds and golds when frost 
has touched the leaves in the autumn. Along the lakes, and 
especially near an inlet or outlet, there are swampy places over- 
grown with bushes dear to the moose, survivor of our prehistoric 
giants. In The Tent-dwellers Albert Bigelow Paine has well 
described the summer charms of the Liverpool lakes. ‘ Del,’ 
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one of the guides who figure in these pages, now owns the com- 
fortable hotel at South Milford, and supplies the guides and outfits 
for an army of incoming fishermen and hunters. Most of these 
guides are small farmers of the neighbourhood, who seldom 
hesitate to spare a week or so for a trip through the woods, 
especially as the camping supplies of tinned food are supplemented 
with farm produce—eggs, butter, potatoes and bacon—some of 
which may come from their own places. Then, again, moose meat 
can be corned for the winter and recourse to the butcher is 
avoided in part, while two or three dollars a day is pleasant to 
contemplate ; nevertheless sport, after all, is the real inducement. 
The farming districts in the neighbourhood of good sporting 
territory are the districts in Nova Scotia, which still maintain 
their population, whereas the young fellows in the more settled 
areas keep drifting off down south into the United States, or 
succumb to the lure of the West. 

In 1920 the number of bull moose killed in Nova Scotia was 
1361, and probably 10,000 more ran away to be hunted another 
day. They grow quickly and breed fast, so that, with the present 
game protection laws, Nova Scotia will remain for many years 
one of Canada’s great moose preserves. Nearly 200 licensed 
guides are listed by the Nova Scotia Guides’ Association. In 
theory a guide can obtain a licence only after ten years’ experience 
and on the recommendation of three already licensed guides, but 
in practice a shorter experience is accepted. Many of the Nova 
Scotia guides are Mic Mac Indians, some of whom, outside the 
hunting season, either work upon their own farms or watch their 
squaws work, while others may be found in the lumber camps or 
making pick and axe handles, snow-shoes, mocassins, birch bark 
canoes or baskets. The Mic Mac has the reputation of being clean 
and neat, and is an admirable guide for those who understand the 
mentality of the Indian. Time means nothing to him; he is 
willing to wait till conditions are just right, whereas a white man 
is apt to go by his watch and be impatient. ‘Shall we get a 
moose ? ’ you ask, and ‘ Right away ! ’ says Mr. Mic Mac, and you 
thrill at the thought that within an hour or two you will have your 
trophy. But ‘ Right away!’ may mean a week to Mr. Mic Mac, 
who merely means that he will keep you going till you get your 
moose. To him hunting is another word for patience. Justas a 
bull will stand half a day without disturbing a leaf, sniffing about 
till he knows that everything is right, so Mr. Mic Mac will wait 
patiently till the wind is the way he wants it—and then, alas! 
poor moose ! 

As farmers owning their own land, these guides have an 
independent spirit, which should not be forgotten. These are no 
gillies born to deference, if not to servility, but men who consider 

Vor. XCI—No. 544 3U 
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themselves just as good as you, even though they may out of 
courtesy serve you first at the camp fire and sit at a separate mess. 
The contempt that most of these men would have for a valet is 
beyond words. 

Patience was a virtue acquired in the days when hunting was 
the Indian’s sole source of livelihood. He could take no chances 
then ; he must have his game or starve, so his motto became 
‘Slow but sure.’ Born in the bush, he is himself nearer to the 
animals. His senses are keener—not only of sight and hearing, but 
also of smell. Unlike the white man, who is accustomed to buying 
things in stores, he makes nearly everything for himself. A white 
guide will carry an extra paddle, but an Indian knows he can 
always shape a new one out of a tree if by chance his paddle 
breaks. In one respect only does the white guide usually excel, 
and that is in cooking, but for most people the open air and exercise 
provide sauce enough for any appetite. 

New Brunswick is more of a river and less of a lake country 
than Nova Scotia. Although canoes are used for travelling, and 
especially for fishing, the hunting is chiefly done from the shore or 
on foot. Nine million acres, or more than half of the whole 
province, is forest and good hunting territory, traversed not only 
by the St. John, but also by innumerable smaller rivers famous for 
their fishing, such as the Restigouche, Miramichi, Tobique, 
Upsalquitch, Nepisquit and Cains. The average hunting area 
reserved by unwritten law for each guide is about fifteen miles in 
breadth and twenty-five miles in length. Lumbering operations 
and settlement have intersected the forests with numerous waggon 
roads, while the undergrowth is comparatively light, so that 
hunting conditions are ideal. The guides are well organised, so 
that no two guides hunt over the same territory at the same time, 
and, unlike the neighbouring State of Maine, this Canadian 
province has rarely to report an accident in which a hunter has 
been mistaken by another hunter for a deer. As in Nova Scotia, 
most of the guides are also farmers but, if anything, they are more 
guide than farmer, and the agriculturists in the province are 
constantly deploring this enticement of the woods. Personally 
T know no more attractive type than the New Brunswick guide, 
open-air man of fine physique and sterling character, expert with 
the fly and intimately acquainted with the ways and haunts of the 
wild. On the Upper Tobique I went once with a guide, whom I 
shall call Van for short, to see a lake which he had privately 
stocked with trout now grown to a fabulous size. He had built a 
cabin on another lake, round which was a considerable clearing 
of yard. 

* Must have taken some work to clear this bush |’ I remarked. 

‘Not a bit!’ hesaid. ‘ Allit cost me wasa little salt. It was 
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the deer that did it—a shot of salt at the root of each bush, and 
they cleared up the whole yard.’ 

New Brunswick rivers attract many salmon fishermen, particu- 
larly from the United States, who pay large sums to belong to clubs 
that contro] them. The fishing rights for some of the pools and 
stretches of fiver belong to individual guides, who, as a rule, find 
such demand for their waters and their services that arrangements 
have to be made well in advance, sometimes a year ahead. 

New Brunswick attracts a more sophisticated type of sports- 
man than Nova Scotia. At any rate, more luxurious camping 
outfits are offered, such as cot-beds and mosquito netting in the 
mosquito season, whereas in Nova Scotia and Ontario most 
campers are content with a bed of boughs on the bare ground and 
‘fly dope’ for those singing devils on wings. Of course the 
native scorns such luxury. A cot in any case is a poor substitute 
for that deliciously soft couch, a bed of balsam or cedar boughs, 
thickset with the feathers upwards. 

New Brunswick has about 360 licensed guides, most of whom 
are white men. ‘ The only good Indian is a dead Indian,’ said 
one of these guides to me, and refused to discuss the subject 
further. The Melicite, the Indian of this province, does not 
appear to have shown the same stamina as the Mic Mac of Nova 
Scotia. If anyone were to ask a New Brunswicker who is the 
best-known native of the province, he would probably name the 
guide Henry Braithwaite, usually pronounced ‘ Henry Birthright,’ 
who, in spite of over eighty years, still calls and tracks the moose 
with the energy of youth. Adam Moore, Murdock Mackenzie, 
Harry Allen, Arthur Pringle, Charlie Cremin, Ogilvy Brothers, 
Claude Knapp, are only a few of the New Brunswick guides whose 
names are familiar to sportsmen on this continent. Of the 
hunters not resident in the province by far the most come from 
the United States, the figures for 1920 being : 


From Great Britain . j . J A 3 
From other provinces in Canada . ' 3 8 
From the United States. , : - 502 


The number of bull moose reported shot in this province for 
1920 was 1275, and of deer 2480. 

The American ‘ sports ’ who come to New Brunswick seem to 
be wealthier than those who go to Nova Scotia, and the guides 
adjust their rates accordingly. Eight dollars a day exclusive of the 
licence is the average cost of hunting in Nova Scotia, whereas New 
Brunswick prices range from $12 to $15. This includes food and 
the use of permanent camps, and a cook in addition to the guide 
himself, so there is no margin here for anyone to make his fortune. 

A silent race of men are these guides, except round the camp 
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fire, when the tongues begin to wag. Then you may hear a tale 
something like this : 







‘Greatest circus I ever had was huntin’ moose with a minister, 
Franklin his name was, from Boston, I guess. First we see’d a little fellow, 
and Parson wanted to shoot him. “To hell!” saysI; ‘ he’s too small. 
If we didn’t get bigger’n that little fellow, this wouldn’t be no moose 
country.”” Well, not very long after we came to a big beaver dam, and I 
heard a rustlin’ in the bush, and sure enough there was a big bull moose, 
sixty inch spread, twenty-seven points, standin’ lookin’ at us no farther 
off than that tent. ‘‘ There heis!’’saysI. ‘‘ Hush!” says he; “ don’t 
speak, Where is he?” So I pointed him out, and Parson gets excited 
and waves his hands. ‘‘ By God,” he says, “ bigger’na barn!” ‘ Well,” 
says I, “shoot!” And he giveit him. Moose was wounded bad, but got 
into the bush behind the beaver dam, so I climbed a tree to see where he 
had gone, and when I got up I see him standin’ there all in with his front 
legs apart, bracin’ him up. So I called to Parson, ‘‘ Climb up alongside 
of me.”’ Parson says, ‘“‘I can’t.” ‘‘ Oh, hell!” says I, and caught him 
by the arm and pulled him up, and then I put my arm around him, and 
Parson gets up his gun and give it him good and got him down. Gee! 
wasn’t he pleased! But he says guides shouldn’t swear so much.’ 






















The first guide I ever fished with in Ontario was a New Bruns- 
wicker, very proud of his canvas chestnut canoe from Fredericton. 
One still sees the long dug-out on New Brunswick rivers, and the 
guides use the pole as much as the paddle. In winter many of 
them make a tidy income by trapping, while in the spring the 
log drive provides employment before the land is ready for 
seeding. 

In Quebec the guides are mostly French Canadian, half-breed 
or Indian. The characteristics of the French Canadian have 
been already dealt with. Quebec is the largest province in 
Canada, and, with the inclusion of Ungava, covers a territory of 
700,000 square miles, or more than England, France, Germany 
and Spain combined. Considerable areas are allotted to private 
clubs which assist in the preservation of game, stock their lakes 
with fish, and build roads. The Laurentian Club, for instance, 
has opened up 175 miles of portages and constructed twenty-three 
miles of waggon road. It pays out over $30,000 a year to wardens, 
guides and other employees. There are 200 fish and game clubs 
in this province with territories not supposed to exceed 200 square 
miles each. Between lumbering, guiding and trapping, a guide 
can make a fair living, and this accounts perhaps for the 
apparently larger number of ‘hunters and trappers’ in the 
Canadian census returns for the province of Quebec as compared 
with the provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1911, which gives the latest official figures 
available, the following declared themselves as hunters or trappers 
by profession : 
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Male, Female, 

Nova Scotia . j ‘ : 35 ai — 
New Brunswick . ‘ ‘ ‘ 32 — 
Prince Edward Island ; : 2 _— 
Quebec . é ‘ ; , 871 14 
Ontario . ; : ‘ gage 77 
Manitoba . 6 ‘ . ‘ 53 2 
Saskatchewan . ‘ : - 1973 32 
Alberta. , . ‘ s 866 3 
British Columbia : - - 580 8 

Total . . " - 6363 136 


Most of these, or at least the males, are also, without doubt, 
willing to act as guides. Incomplete as the figures evidently are, 
they indicate that the greatest variety and quantity of fur-bearing 
animals is in the northern territories of Quebec, Ontario, the three 
so-called prairie provinces, and British Columbia. 

Ontario’s hunting and fishing grounds stretch from Ottawa 
to Lake of the Woods, a distance equivalent to that between Paris 
and Warsaw. The forest area is estimated at 100,000 square 
miles, or twice the size of England, while the smaller lakes cover an 
area of 2350 square miles. Vast regions of rock, river, lake and 
forest provide a natural habitat for the wildest of wild life. For 
the sportsman it is essentially a canoe country, and one can spend 
months at a time in consecutive travel by river and lake with 
occasional portages. The attractions offered by such country to 
the sportsman may be realised when one reads that 25,000 non- 
resident anglers visit Ontario each year. Trout, bass and 
maskinonge are the chief game fish, Nipigon holding the record 
of 144 lbs. for speckled trout.; 2784 licences were taken out 
for moose-hunters in 1920, of which 796 were for sportsmen from 
outside Ontario; 16,943 deer licences were issued for hunters 
residing in the province. There are over 600 licensed guides in 
this province. In addition to moose, deer and bear, caribou can 
be hunted in several districts of Western and Northern Ontario. 
The guides in so immense a territory are of too many types to be 
easily summarised, but one comes more frequently across the 
Indian and the half-breed than further east or west. Here we 
are on grounds familiar to trappers and traders for the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, whose posts are at some points the outfitting 
centres. For the Indian the Anglo-Saxon guide in Ontario has 
frequently a good-humoured but not well-justified contempt. 
The Indian may not be so good a cook or so clean, but he is 
certainly as good a hunter. He has to be humoured to get the 
best results. If you try to drive him, or leave him to do all the 
work, you may be disappointed. Act as though he were a fellow- 
hunter and a human being, and not your porter and your servant, 
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and ‘ none but himself can be his parallel.’ He is more careful 
than the white man about his canoe, for instance, lifting it over a 
shallow instead of scraping through. He takes his hunting more 
seriously, being born to the faith that if he does not get his game he 
must starve. 

The pleasantest trip I ever had in this province was with a 
half-breed on the Missanabie, trout-fishing on Big Stoney Portage. 
Dave had worked for thirty-five years for the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, but was now attached to Revillon Fréres, whom he 
considered as successors of the old North-West Company. Dave 
was religious and would not let us fish on Sunday, not, at least, 
till he had gone for a stroll to a pool above the rapids and seen the 
fish rising. That was too much for him—he himself seized a rod, 
and very soon all three of us were hard at it. 

Southern Manitoba and Saskatchewan and the eastern half of 
Alberta are farming country, but the northern areas in these 
provinces and the foothills of the Rockies bring us once more to 
the habitat of trappers and guides. 

Here is the summer haunt of wild fowl. Dr. Robert Bell 
reported to a committee of the Canadian Senate that he had seen 
wild fowl in the region about Hudson Bay rise in such clouds that 
they obscured the sky for a few moments till they got away. 
Moose are abundant ; black bear are numerous ; fish swarm in the 
lakes and streams; caribou roam in herds. In the farther North 
are still to be found the last remnants of the once great buffalo 
herds, and in the Barren Lands the musk ox in considerable 
numbers. Warburton Pike has described a herd of caribou so 
large that it took six days to pass a given point. Mountain sheep, 
goat and grizzly are plentiful in the alpine districts of Northern 
Alberta. In the northern districts of the Peace River valley, 
round Fort Vermillion, the Indians live almost entirely from the 
chase, while the half-breeds and white mcn do moze trapping than 
farming. I asked a white man if there was any characteristic 
which distinguished the Indian in these northern territories. 
* Well,’ he said, ‘ the Indian never seems to get lost. I guess the 
Lord gave him the sense of location.’ 

Banff, in Rocky Mountains Park, is the capital of the Canadian 
Rockies, with its hotels and dance hall, moving picture palaces, 
livery stables and tourists. Hunting is not permitted within 
the limits of the National Parks, but fishing is, and guides are in 
great demand for riding and camping parties. Nine or ten firms 
of outfitters have their headquarters here, as it takes only a few 
days to ride to the Park limits. The guide from Banff is of the 
cowboy breed, and wears his uniform of chapps, wide-brimmed 
Stetson and coloured neckerchief, for this is a country of horses 
and mountain trails. Hard as nails most of these guides are. One 
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captured by the Germans and shipped to the Mazurian marshes 
was tortured inconceivably by guards, who had the plain intention 
of killing him. In this they failed. Another was shipped back 
wounded from a battery of artillery in France as unfit for further 
service, only to turn up again asanairman. A very efficient guide, 
and quite the most graceful rider I have ever seen. 

Many of these Rocky Mountain guides have, at one time or 
another, been connected with the Brewsters, a famous family 
themselves of guides and outfitters at Banff. Their language 
is more rich in expletives than that of the eastern guide, the 
pack-horse having a fatal propensity to inspire profanity. Their 
capacity for swearing is, however, more than equalled by their 
capacity for hard work. 

I have seen five guides handle a party of twelve on a riding and 
camping trip of ten days, involving a new camp to pitch every 
night, three meals a day to cook, and twenty-six saddle and pack 
ponies to rustle and load every morning, with never a murmur, 
whereas for the same number on a canoe trip in Eastern Canada 
the outfitter would supply a guide for every man and two cooks in 
addition. The art of packing a horse is indeed an art, and one 
never is tired of seeing the guides throwing the diamond hitch. 
The language of the Rocky Mountain guide deserves a dictionary 
to itself. Here are a few recorded conversations of a type that is 
printable : 

‘What d’ye want for breakfast ? Steak and a couple of eggs ?’ 

‘No; all I want is a cup of coffee—I had a good lunch now—a 
couple of chews of tobacco.’ 

On asking a guide why he was wearing puttees instead of the 
usual chapps he replied, ‘ We’ve been hearing so much of this 
here junk that we’ve been getting away from it. Soon we'll be 
wearing dress suits and monocles and Ford cars.’ 

The same guide remarked : ‘ When Jim wanted to climb some 
peaks before going home, me for the low pass, and I beat it for 
home.’ A little later, ‘ Travelling’s all very well, but it don’t 
bring a man anywheres ; all he sees is a lot of damned hardship.’ 

When John S. Sargent was painting in the Canadian Rockies a 
few years ago, he had an old Swede as a guide, and used this guide 
in one sketch at least as a model. I happened to come across this 
guide at Lake O’Hara, much upset because the artist had not 
allowed him to spruce himself up before the sketch was made. 
My own guide commiserated with Karl, and then came back 
equally full of indignation against the artist. ‘Why couldn’t he 
comb the guy’s hair? ’hesaid. ‘ Lord God! that was the greatest 
knock !’ 

The fondest term of endearment to a pack-horse is ‘ You 
bonehead !’ followed by some such remark as ‘ Shut up, or I’ll 
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knock a bale of hay out of you’; ‘ Wait till I get a club, and I’ll 
hammer you where you belong.’ 

‘Gee!’ said one guide to me, ‘ what can I do with fiction ? 
Sooner than read one of them books, I’d wash my clothes or wash 
windows or kill time some other damned way. Now newspapers 
is something different. You can get ideas from a newspaper ! ’ 

Between the Alberta guide and the British Columbia guide of 
the Kootenays there is the provincial boundary of the Great 
Divide, and a greater divide of rivalry. The Alberta guide likes 
to use the Indian teepee, whereas the British Columbia guide, who 
is less friendly to the Indians, uses a tent. Whenever a British 
Columbia guide found teepee poles in his hunting grounds he got 
into the habit of using them for firewood. Alberta guides, whose 
teepee poles might in this way disappear from familiar camping 
grounds, retaliated by cutting up the camp tables and shelters put 
up by British Columbia guides for their own parties. Otherwise 
they are brothers and much alike. In the Windermere district 
of British Columbia last summer our party had one guide who was 
not a brother. She was a sister, daughter of an English doctor 
who liked horseflesh and the open air. Rolled up in her sleeping 
bag, she scorned both tent and teepee. A fearless rider and capable 
cook, she was just as good as a man, and probably twice as happy. 

Apart from the Kootenays, hunting is apt to be a costly 
pleasure in British Columbia, although there is the compensation 
of a more varied bag: grizzly bear, mountain sheep and goat, 
wapiti, cougar and caribou, as well as moose and deer. To get a 
full bag one may have to travel far and give two months to the trip. 
This means a large outfit of pack-horses and supplies, while wages 
in this province are high. This, no doubt, accounts for the 
smaller number of licensed guides, who, according to the Provincial 
Government Report for 1920, numbered only sixty-seven. There 
were, however, 1842 who held trappers’ licences, and the quantity 
of game may be realised from the returns showing that, while 
non-resident hunters got only thirty-seven bear, the trappers 
turned in 996, the figures for moose being respectively twenty 
and 242. 

Passing reference should be made to the Swiss guides imported 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway for the convenience of Alpine 
climbers. These are located during the summer at Lake Louis 
and Glacier, but have a more permanent home in the picturesque 
little village of Edelweiss, near Golden, British Columbia. They 
are in great demand, as the Alpine Club of Canada has made this 
an established sport, attracting several hundred climbers each 
year from Europe as well as Canada and the United States. 

In this brief résumé infinitely more has been omitted than has 
been said, for the subject is large enough to absorb an encyclopedia 
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of its own. These Canadian guides represent the most virile 
element in North America, and deserve more recognition than it 
is usually their fortune to obtain. Those who have fished | or 
hunted with them know their sterling qualities ; those who have 
explored owe them more than a casual reference. Perhaps some 
historian of the future will give them their due place in the 
record of the development of the Canadian nation. 


JoHN MurRAY GIBBON. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


NAPOLEON THE THIRD 


THE Emperor Napoleon the Third, the elect of the people, was 
faithful to his mandate. What was his mandate? To govern 
France according to the principles of the French Revolution. 
What were the principles of the French Revolution? At home, 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity ; abroad, war on tyrants. 

We pause at the word ‘ Equality.’ To the Emperor the vote 
of a man from Toulouse or Brest was equal to the vote of a Parisian. 
There is nothing astonishing in this to an Englishman, but Paris 
has a traditional claim to rule France, and that the provinces 
should dare to differ from the capital was presumptuous and 
offensive. Thus, in spite of the magnificence of his Court, and the 
splendid alterations which the Emperor made in Paris, and the 
vast wealth which poured into the capital from all the rest of the 
world, the Empire was never popular in Paris. We must just 
notice this, because in many memoirs and letters of the time one 
meets the expression ‘ How the Emperor is hated.’ Not altogether. 
He was highly popular in the provinces. These sentiments are 
accurately expressed in two telegrams, one from Paris to Tours, 
saying: ‘We have no desire to rule you, but we have had 
enough of your rural plebiscites.’ ‘ Plebiscite,’ etymologically 
defined, implies the will of the people, and that is all very well so 
long as ‘ the people’ means the Parisians, but the moment the 
provinces presumed to have their own views Paris was dissatisfied. 
We may also consider the following telegram from Tours to Paris : 
*‘ And we have had enough of these revolutions that you send us 
every ten days by electric telegram.’ The peaceful, solid pro- 
vinces were all for the Empire, but turbulent Paris resented the 
loss of precedence. 

Turning to foreign affairs, we come to the revolutionary maxim 
that France was called upon to make war on tyrants. The first 
war was the Crimea, of which the late Sir Robert Morier said: 
“The Crimean War was the only war which had no result what- 
ever.” Are we then to call the unification of Italy no result ? 
There would have been no unification of Italy without the Crimean 
War. To grasp this conclusion we must go back to the year 1849. 

In that year the Hungarians revolted and were rapidly making 
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their way to Vienna, when the Emperor Nicholas mobilised his 
army, and declaring that nothing would induce him to allow a 
brother-sovereign to be so treated by his own subjects, poured his 
troops into Hungary. The Hungarians, caught between two fires, 
were exterminated. Gorgei remained to sign the capitulation ; 
Bem fled to Turkey ; Bathyani was hanged ; and Kossuth made 
his way to England, where he made speeches against Russia. 
Coincidently Austria threw up two great statesmen, of whom we 
need only concern ourselves with one. Prince Felix of Schwarzen- 
berg, vastly able, vastly wealthy, extremely handsome, extremely 
overbearing, seized the reins of power, and at the Convention of 
Olmiitz, signed in the following year, relative to the affairs of 
Central Europe, he raised his country to a height of power and 
glory unequalled since the days of Charles the Fifth, and 
incidentally humbled Prussia to the dust. 

The unification of Italy had already been achieved by Napoleon 
the First in the interests of his own dynasty, but those conditions 
were ephemeral. In accepting revolutionary principles, the 
Emperor reversed the traditional Royalist policy of France. This 
was to preserve the dukedom of Savoy, erected since the Treaty 
of Utrecht into the kingdom of Sardinia, Cyprus and Jerusalem, 
as a buffer State between France and Austria. ‘ Hands off 
Savoy.’ That was the French policy on her south-eastern frontier. 
Beyond that lay the vast domain of Austria, which France had no 
desire to attack. The whole of Central Italy was occupied by the 
Papal States, but neither the Apostolic King nor the Most Christian 
King had any desire to attack them. The rest of the Peninsula 
was occupied by the Bourbon kingdom of the two Sicilies, in 
natural sympathy with the Bourbon kingdom of France. All 
these had to be overthrown, and the kingdom of Sardinia trans- 
formed into the kingdom of Italy. It was perfectly obvious to 
the Emperor that, though he might conceivabiy attack Austria 
successfully, yet Austria, with Russia behind her, was far too 
powerful for any such adventure. Hence the Crimean War, to 
which Sardinia contributed 15,000 men. The Russians saw more 
clearly than Sir Robert Morier, for on one of the occasions when 
Russians and Sardinians met on friendly terms the former said 
to the latter: ‘ Aren’t you going a long way round to get into 
Lombardy ? ’ 

There was no better-read man in Europe than the Emperor. 
Naturally, for during his long years of imprisonment he had 
nothing to do but study. In particular he studied his uncle’s 
campaigns, and saw clearly enough that the terrific climate of 
Russia broke his uncle, not the superior valour of the Russians, 
although they were brave enough. He therefore determined that, 
in the event of war with Russia, the Russians should do all the 
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marching in that terrific climate, and hence the choice of 
Sebastopol. 

Sebastopol was as the apple of the Czar’s eye; the last man 
must perish before Sebastopol was abandoned. Hence it was no 
great vexation to the Emperor when the war dragged out, as we 
in England thought, rather too long. The longer the war, the 
greater the exhaustion of Russia, and when peace was signed in 
1856, it was clear that Russia was powerless for aggressive warfare 
for many years tocome. Incidentally, though few people noticed 
it, England abandoned the right of search. As in the case of the 
infamous Declaration of London, unconstitutionally fastened on 
us fifty years later, reasons, bankable reasons, and names were 
mentioned. But the point is that every Frenchman who under- 
stood the subject must have said: ‘ We have indeed got a master 
to rule over us, a master of policy.’ 

We come now to New Year’s Day, 1859, when the Emperor 
said to the Austrian Ambassador: ‘ My personal relations with 
your master will always remain friendly, but I cannot approve of 
his policy.’ Six months later Magenta and Solferino were fought, 
and the foundations of the Italian kingdom were laid. As this is 
a short study of the Emperor, and not a history of the time, we need 
do no more here than note the torrents of abuse showered on the 
Emperor. ‘ What a fool the man was,’ said his critics, ‘ to 
suppose that he could set an avalanche rolling and arrest it in 
mid-course. Certainly, if that were what he did; but, as 
always, the detractors of the Emperor stated the precise contrary 
of the case. It was for the Emperor to set the avalanche rolling 
and to allow it to sweep over Italy as it did within one year. The 
reasons for the abrupt conclusion of the war generally put forward 
by the Emperor’s detractors are three. Firstly, that he was afraid 
to attack the Quadrilateral. Of course we all know the modern 
maxim of warfare that no position is impregnable if you are 
prepared to lose a sufficient number of men in taking it. There 
are exceptions even to that ruthless maxim. For instance, the 
Germans did not succeed in getting into Verdun, although they lost 
half a million men in making the attempt. It was not the business 
of the Emperor to lose men, or one man, in attempting what the 
late Sir Edward Hamley said to the present writer was an impos- 
sibility. The second reason is that the Regent—the Empress— 
was afraid of the Prussians marching on the Rhine. This within 
ten years of Olmiitz, and before they had tried their needle-gun. 
The third reason was that the Regent feared a revolution. This 
is too ridiculous. 

The Italian war was the first in which the troops were sent 
to the front by rail. The Emperor, driving to take command, was 
conducted in the midst of his hundred guards through the classic 
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home of revolution, the Faubourg St. Antoine. The mob stormed 
his carriage, scattered the guards, and shouted: ‘God bless 
your Majesty!’ ‘Good-bye, sire!’ ‘Come back victorious!’ 
“Come back soon!’ ‘ We'll take care of the missis and the kid ! ’ 
It was a send-off which might have brought tears to the eyes of 
Alexander, and these are the people who are about to revolt 
when the Emperor had just won the two greatest victories of 
France since Wagram ! 

According to the accepted traditions of French diplomacy, 
Austria was the hereditary foe of France. There was some 
colour for this memory of old times. When Charles the Fifth 
was Holy Roman Emperor he was also King of Spain, Lord of the 
Low Countries, the master of vast domains in Italy, the Apostolic 
King, and His Most Catholic Majesty. Thus France was really 
encircled by Austria. When the Emperor abdicated, the situation 
was hardly relieved, because his son and successor, Philip the 
Second, though not Holy Roman Emperor, and therefore not 
directly controlling the fortunes of Central Europe, married the 
Queen of England, and added the naval power of England to the 
invincible military force of Spain. 

This tradition persisted for 200 years; that is to say, until 
long after it had ceased to be anything but a tradition. Louis 
the Fifteenth is a monarch of whom English people know next to 
nothing ; they are satisfied with a vast amount of trivial and 
spiteful gossip, the memory of a great period in Sévres porcelain, 
and sumptuous traditions of house decoration. The King was a 
real ruler, and very early in his reign he discovered that his official 
representatives in the capitals of Europe were in the habit of 
sending him reports which were clearly intended to give pleasure 
either to him or to his Ministers. The King therefore instituted 
a secret service of his own, composed of men who accepted the 
King’s peremptory command to report nothing but the truth, 
agreeable or disagreeable. When the two reports differed there 
might be matter for debate, but when they all said the same thing 
it was impossible not to conclude that their advice was sound. 

The Seven Years’ War was a revelation. Nobody had 
suspected up to 1756 either the power of Prussia or the ambition 
and capacity of King Frederick. 

Among the minor States of Germany, hitherto considered 
hardly more than pawns in the French game, Prussia stood out 
for the first time as a great military State. From that moment 
- dated the change of attitude of France; that is, from hostility 
to Austria to friendship with Austria. 

After the Treaty of Paris in 1763 they all said as follows : 


Austria is a harmless Power. The weakness of the monarchy is that 
it is elective, and although the number of electors is small, nevertheless, 
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at every demise of the Crown fresh concessions have to be made to secure 
the necessary suffrages. Thus the actual power of the Emperor is 
extremely small, although his position is one of exalted dignity. The 
Hapsburgs are proud of this position, and are satisfied therewith. 

Prussia, on the other hand, is a young Power, a hungry Power, an un- 
scrupulous Power, and has the priceless advantage of being an hereditary 
monarchy. The nobles of Austria are wealthy and sumptuous sportsmen ; 
the nobles of Prussia are equally haughty, but for the most part impoverished, 
and have no career except arms. In these circumstances it is clearly the 
policy of France to remain on friendly terms with Austria and to keep an eye 
on the rising and most menacing power of Prussia. 


As a result of these oft-expressed views, the Royalist, or what 
one might call the Neo-Royalist, policy of France veered away from 
hostility to Austria, and hence the Austrian alliance of Louis the 
Sixteenth. These views prevailed for twenty-five years—not 
long enough to become the accepted policy of a country. The 
Revolution broke out, and Napoleon the Third, inheriting the 
revolutionary foreign policy of his uncle and of the Revolution, 
must needs accept the false position that Austria was the 
hereditary foe of France. 

There were other phrases. Thus Prussia was a Protestant 
Power, and was therefore presumed to be progressive and 
enlightened. Austria, faithful to the Holy See, was usually 
described as retrograde and obscurantist. 

This was the boniment for the Emperor’s inevitable acceptance 
as part of his mandate. 

We have now to consider the relations of France and the 
Papacy. Pius the Ninth ascended the Papal throne in 1849 as a 
Liberal pope, which is a contradiction in terms. He evidently 
thought that Liberal principles were dear little pet animals who 
had long been misunderstood, and would contentedly curl up on 
the Vatican hearth with a saucer of cream, Liberal principles 
responded by expelling him from his capital, and in his seclusion 
at Gaeta the Pope, observing that Liberal principles were 
dangerous and destructive, conceived the brilliant idea of using 
them to destroy the great Western heresy which we call the 
Church of England. 

The first step was to root a Roman hierarchy in England, 
and this was done in the following year. If the Pope spoke 
English, he would have said : ‘ If the English will stand that, they 
will stand anything!’ Asa matter of history, the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill was passed, imposing a fine of 5o0/. for every time 
the title ‘ Archbishop of Westminster’ was used. The country 
was certainly greatly agitated, but, as the Pope had profoundly 
foreseen, the Liberals suddenly awoke to the fact that the Bill 
was antagonistic to the cause of civil and religious liberty, the 
cause for which ‘ Hampden died on the field and somebody else 
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on the scaffold’; the phrase is something musty. The Pope 
lived to see the first-fruits of his policy when, twenty years later, 
the English people cut the throat of the Church in Ireland in the 
name of Liberal principles. It was only the other day that, still 
acting on Liberal principles, they cut the throat of the Church in 
Wales ; to-morrow, or the day after to-morrow, Liberal principles 
may be relied upon to justify the destruction of the Church in 
England. The Vatican has had no stouter champions than the 
Liberals, and especially the Nonconformists. With this gigantic 
policy in his mind, a policy as great as Loyola’s own, is it likely 
that the Pope would have been greatly disturbed by events of 
purely mundane interest? In fact, we have to consider that 
those two great men and frieads, the Emperor and the Pope, 
were actuated the first by purely mundane considerations, the 
second by purely spiritual considerations. If this view be correct, 
it explains much that is otherwise blankly unintelligible in the 
history of French relations with Italy. For instance, to begin 
with the most remarkable of these puzzles, it explains the relations 
of the Emperor with French Freemasonry. An early act of the 
Emperor was to take the craft under his protection. He reserved 
to himself the appointing of Grand Master, and nominated to that 
high office in succession, firstly, a prince of the Imperial house, 
his own cousin, Prince Murat; secondly, no less a personage 
than Marshal Magnan; and thirdly, General Mellinet. The 
French historian recounts these appointments as if they were 
trifling incidents of the Administration. When the present 
writer saw this in print, he expressed his views in the words of 
the immortal Captain Nares: ‘I don’t want to express myself 
too strongly, because facts appear to be against me ; but the thing 
is impossible ! ’ 

Among the terms of detraction hurled at the Emperor the 
commonest are ‘ trickster,’ ‘conjurer,’ ‘master of tricks and 
dodges,’ ‘ prestidigitator.’ In caricatures of the time he was 
constantly represented in the vulgar attitude of putting his finger 
to his nose and winking. He was dubbed ‘ the man of mystery.’ 
Certainly his dealings with Freemasonry appear to lend some 
countenance to the charge of prestidigitation. The man who can 
juggle with the Vatican in one hand and Freemasonry in the other, 
the latter being under the ban of the former, and can contrive 
to keep on good terms with both, must surely be a master juggler. 
If, however, the view of Pius the Ninth above set forth is sound, 
there is really nothing remarkable in the incident. The Pope, 
whose giant mind was concentrated on the spiritual conquest of 
the world, could hardly spend much time, or any time, in dis- 
puting with the Emperor, his friend, about such a trivial matter 
as Freemasonry. But there is a stronger position yet to take. 
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Unless it is the practice of the Vatican to issue two Bulls to the 
same effect on the same subject, it has to be remembered that 
about the year 1894 Pius the Ninth’s successor laid the ban of the 
Church on the Ancient Order of Buffaloes, the Oddfellows, some 
other benefit societies, and, of course, on Freemasonry. If this 
were the first time Freemasons were formally excommunicated, 
it is clear that half a century earlier there was no reason why 
the Vatican should raise the smallest objection to the Emperor 
patronising Freemasonry; so the picture of the arch-juggler 
disappears, and we perceive a sensible sovereign taking a reason- 
able, if somewhat humdrum, measure. ‘ Humdrum’ is, in fact, 
the word that best describes the Emperor’s administration. One 
would expect the son of King Louis and the grandson of Letizia 
Ramolino to have a strong vein of commonplace in his nature. 
We now come to the question ‘Why should the Emperor 
trouble himself about Freemasonry at all?’ The answer is that 
it was traditional in his family. When Italy was unified under 
Napoleon the First, many lodges sprang up in the Bonaparte 
dominions. When the Hapsburgs and the Bourbons returned, 
these lodges were all suppressed. What was the result of 
suppressing Freemasonry and of closing the temples? The 
result was an immediate increase in the numbers and power of 
the Carbonari. The Emperor knew all about this, because in his 
youth he had been a Carbonaro himself. In fact, he was com- 
pelled on one occasion to escape from the Austrian police in the 
disguise of a footman of his mother, the Queen of Holland. Thus 
the only result of suppressing Freemasonry was to turn a number 
of harmless, and even beneficent, citizens into a band of secret 
and dangerous conspirators. The Emperor had no intention of 
allowing any such thing to happen in France. Secondly, if the 
view of Pius the Ninth here set forth is sound, it explains 
Lamoriciére. Lamoriciére rose from a bed of sickness—to be 
strictly accurate, gout—hurried to Rome, and threw himself at 
the Holy Father’s feet, imploring to be allowed to lead the 
pontifical troops against the invading Sardinians. In days gone 
by there have been warlike pontiffs, but Pius the Ninth was any- 
thing but that. For years past he had good-naturedly allowed 
the artists’ colony in Rome to keep their easels and other artists’ 
truck in the pontifical arsenal, so, when Lamoriciére obtained 
the key of the arsenal and entered, he found, no doubt, a large 
number of unfinished masterpieces, some artists’ tools and so 
on, and hidden away in a corner some old field-pieces dating 
from the time of Napoleon the First. With a scratch force of a 
few hundred French volunteers and Irish adventurers he fought a 
scuffle—it was hardly more—at Castelfidardo, was hopelessly 
defeated, and was rewarded by the Pope with the Order of Christ. 
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The Vatican confers many decorations, but the Order of 
Christ is the principal—its Garter, in fact. Our own great 
Duke of Norfolk, Hereditary Earl Marshal and almost Hereditary 
Knight of the Garter, thought himself amply rewarded for his 
lifelong and priceless devotion to the Holy See with this decora- 
tion. Lamoriciére received the same for a scuffle somewhere in 
the marches. But, in the circumstances above sketched, it was 
impossible for the Pope to show his gratitude sufficiently. At 
this time the Vatican was besieged with well-meaning people, all 
urging the Pope to do something. The devout were horrified 
and the diplomatists scandalised by the conduct of the Sardinians. 
Perhaps Pius the Ninth was the only man in Italy who saw 
clearly that from the moment France was victorious over Austria 
the cause of papal temporal power was ruined. He could, and 
did, excommunicate Victor Emmanuel, much to the grief of that 
monarch, who, if he handsomely earned his nickname of ‘ Re- 
galantuomo,’ was nevertheless a devout son of the Church. 
Armed resistance was out of the question. After Castelfidardo 
the Pope was relieved of all importunities ; hence his gratitude, 
handsomely expressed. 

Finally, it explains Antonelli, the Pontifical Secretary of 
State. Antonelli was a born chief of the Circumlocution Depart- 
ment. He was a complete master of the arts of procrastination 
and prevarication ; nobody ever got an answer out of Antonelli. 
One wonders how a man of the commanding genius of Pius the 
Ninth could endure the mere presence of such a trifler. But here 
again we must conclude that Antonelli was made for Pius the 
Ninth. With everybody urging the Pope to take impossible 
steps, Antonelli’s services were priceless in acting as a buffer 
between His Holiness and these well-meaning, but futile, busy- 
bodies. 

1861 saw the English Court plunged into mourning by the 
untimely death of the Prince Consort. The Emperor’s Court now 
became not only the most magnificent, but practically the only, 
Court in the world. 

1864. The Schleswig-Holstein complication.—With consum- 
sumate ability Count von Bismarck made this question an affair 
of the Diet. It might be possible for France to tackle Prussia, 
but certainly not to tackle the united forces of Prussia and 
Austria. It is clear, then, that France could not move alone. 
The Power chiefly concerned in preventing the vivisection of 
Denmark was England, and if the Prime Minister had asked for 
a vote of 10 millions to mobilise the Fleet withal, it would have 
saved us 10,000 millions fifty years later. On the one hand, it 
may be very reasonably argued that it is unreasonable to expect 
from our politicians the gift of prophecy; on the other hand, 
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what is the use of being what is, or used to be, called a member 
of a great ruling house if youare not a little wiser than other people ? 
Russia was ready, though not, as we shall see, eager, to declare 
war on Prussia, and England, France and Russia would have 
made as formidable a combination in 1864 as they did fifty years 
later. But at the last moment, as we all know, the Ministry 
flinched, and Lord Napier of Ettrick was ordered to call on Prince 
Gortschakoff and say as much. This provoked the stinging 
retort, surely the bitterest that any British Ambassador was 
ever compelled to swallow, ‘Then, my Lord, I put on one side 
the idea that England will ever go to war on a point of honour.’ 
Denmark then was cut in half, and Prussia hewed her way to 
the sea. Frenchmen were bewildered, hardly alarmed, but 
bewildered. For the past twelve years nothing had been done 
without France taking the lead in Europe, and here was some- 
thing, apparently of importance, being settled without France 
being consulted. 

In 1866 came the bolt from the blue, and Olmiitz was avenged 
on the field of Sadowa. Prussia, who almost owed her existence 
as a first-class Power to Napoleon the Third, now threw off the 
mask and adopted such a tone towards France as made war a 
certainty sooner or later. 

The Emperor himself saw—no one more clearly—the abyss 
yawning at his feet. It is usual at this juncture to sneer at the 
monarch, to say that he had lost his nerve, that he was ailing, 
that he was broken down, and so on. It is true that he suffered 
greatly from rheumatism, which he had contracted in prison, 
and a painful disorder gave him spasms of agony which he bore 
with tranquil courage. It is also true that to be in pain, punc- 
tuated with spasms of agony, weakens the will and clouds the 
intelligence of ordinary men, but the Emperor was not an ordinary 
man. He saw at once that the principles to which he had been 
pledged since his coronation were utterly wrong. As he had only 
succeeded in making—as we shall see—a very lukewarm friend of 
Italy and a most dangerous enemy of Prussia, while alienating 
altogether the sympathies of Russia, an alliance must be found 
instantly. France had come to this, that she could not live 
without an ally. This is where revolutionary principles had led 
Napoleon the Third. It is clear by process of elimination that 
no ally remained possible except Austria, whom the Emperor 
had done his utmost to plunder and to humiliate. The negotiation 
was not one to be entrusted to any Minister, however able, and 
the Emperor could hardly cross Europe to interview Francis 
Joseph without some pretext. The occasion when it offered was 
instantly seized by the Emperor. It was afforded by the tragic 
death of the Emperor Maximilian of Mexico. 
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Before entering on the history of that most important episode 
of the reign we must take note of the fact that France had fallen 
into one of those inexplicable fits of pacificism. Marshal Niel 
was the Lord Roberts of his day. To him was confided the task 
of persuading the Chamber to vote the sums necessary for trans- 
forming France into a nation in arms. This was the only alter- 
native to securing an immediate ally, which, for the moment, 
was impracticable. Marshal Niel left the Chamber in tears; he 
asked for millions, and they granted him centimes. The very 
same words were used to decry his activity as were hurled at 
Lord Roberts: ‘ Militarism,’ ‘ Imperialism,’ and in the case of 
Marshal Niel ‘Czsarism.’ Happily for the Marshal, he died 
before the crash came. 

There is more spiteful nonsense written about Mexico than 
about any other incident in the reign. It is usual to compare the 
Mexican expedition of Napoleon the Third to the Spanish expedi- 
tion of Napoleon the First. There could be no more complete 
contrast in every respect. Napoleon the First commenced opera- 
tions by kidnapping the King and the Prince of the Asturias, 
interning them at Valengay, and extorting their abdication. 
He then placed his brother on the throne of Spain and poured 
an army of 600,000 men into the country. This is not an expedi- 
tion in any sense of the word. Six hundred thousand men 
constitute an army of conquest and occupation. Napoleon the 
Third was petitioned by a deputation of leading Mexican citizens 
to give them an emperor. Naturally the Government of Spain 
may have been repreheasible, but at least tt was a Government. 
Since the downfall of Spain, Mexico, the richest country in the 
world, had fallen into a state of abject poverty. The only people 
in the country who were armed were the bandits, and all opera- 
tions of industry were suspended, except the pursuit of agriculture 
to obtain the bare necessities of life. 

The move came from Mexico, not from Paris; the Emperor 
had no personal interests to serve, and did not nominate a member 
of his own family. On the contrary, he offered the throne to the 
young Archduke Maximilian, who accepted it. He did not send 
a large army to Mexico, but only a single army corps, which was 
just sufficient for parade purposes and to do a little necessary 
police work. As we all know, the Mexicans did not rally round 
this nucleus of authority, and after the experiment lasted five 
years the Emperor, more sensible and more humane than his 
uncle, withdrew the army. Napoleon the First, on the other 
hand, persisted in his attempt to retain the throne of Spain until 
his armies were driven clean through the Peninsula and over the 
Pyrenees into France. 

The Emperor Maximilian, from a mistaken notion of his duty, 
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remained, and was seized and executed. This tragedy provided 
the necessary excuse for the Emperor to cross Europe and visit 
the Emperor of Austria. Nothing could be more natural than to 
offer his condolences to a brother-sovereign on so tragic an event. 

The writer is allowed to make use of the following summary 
of the striking events of that period from an American, thoroughly 
well informed and of high standing : 


The Mexican expedition [he said] would have been of great service to 
Mexico, and still more so if the Confederate States, at that time an inde- 
pendent Power—fighting for existence, it is true, but still independent— 
if the Confederate States had been recognised. It would have been of 
great service to France [here followed a learned disquisition, which may be 
omitted], and would have been of great service to the North. To speak 
plainly, the only honest course for the North to have taken in 1861 was to 
have said to the South : ‘ Gentlemen, you have two difficulties from which 
we in the north are happily protected. First of all, you have the Mexican 
border, which is badly policed on both sides. It is true that we have a 
border, the Canadian border, but it gives us absolutely no trouble whatever, 
It is admirably policed, and we have not the smallest grounds of complaint 
against the Queen’s Government. Secondly, you have the race question, 
which is a perpetual anxiety to you from January 1 to December 31 
in each year and for twenty-four hours in the day. The race question 
does not affect us in the north in the slightest degree. Therefore if 
you, gentlemen, think that you will get on better as an independent State 
in close alliance with Mexico,! in God’s name separate! And if at any 
time you can come back again, in God’s name come back! But do not 
let us have bloodshed. Your grandfathers and ours quarrelled with 
England on a point which we now see was not worth five minutes’ conver- 
sation. We set up on our own account with the best constitution in 
the world, inherited from England, and with a bunch of brand-new senti- 
mentalities which we borrowed from France. Ever since then we have 
given ourselves great airs of superiority over Europe, rebuking them for 
their incessant wars: their Seven Years’ War, their Thirty Years’ War, 
their religious wars, their political wars, their dynastic wars—always war 
and bloodshed ; and we pointed out our own country as a model of how 
society should be conducted. Are we, then, to go to war with each other 
at the first moment any serious difficulty arises in the conduct of our 
internal affairs ?’ 

As you know, we did not do anything of the kind. We stamped out 
an interesting civilisation, we ruined the Southern States, we destroyed 
their solution of the race problem, and have never since made the faintest 
attempt to devise an alternative. From the strictly selfish point of view, 
why should we ? It is no concern of ours. 


These views may be sound or not; the writer makes no 
pretence of knowledge on the subject, having never visited Mexico 
or the United States, and pronounces himself to be in what the 
late‘ Lord Coleridge called ‘ a state of unqualified nescience.’ But 
when a man so highly placed and well informed and of such a 
judicial mind can speak thus appreciatively of the Emperor’s 


1 Richmond was illuminated in honour of the proclamation of the Emperor 
Maximilian. 
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far-sighted and beneficent views, may we not at least abstain 
from vulgar abuse? The expedition has been called all sorts of 
bad names ; perhaps ‘ benevolent’ would be as near the truth 
as we can get if we must select a single word of definition. One 
hears the answering sneer, ‘ Benevolent, indeed. And a pretty 
bill he presented to Maximilian.’ This is true; he did present 
a pretty bill to Maximilian, but what was a large sum in 1861 
would have been a mere flea-bite ten years later. The proof of 
the pudding is in the eating. It was not Maximilian who was 
destined to be the regenerator of Mexico, but a young colonel of 
large private means and estates in Oaxaca, Porfirio Diaz. As we 
know, this great man made himself, in all but the name, dictator 
of Mexico. He was careful to preserve the machinery of constitu- 
tional government, but nothing moved except at the will of the 
dictator. As he was a man of vast capacity and the widest 
information, his influence was felt immediately. What without 
capital is the richest country in the world but a desert? 
Capital, that very shy bird, flew to Mexico under the rule of 
Porfirio Diaz and nested there. The credit of the country, so long 
a mere derision, rose high; railways were constructed and 
industrial enterprises sprang up in all directions. It was not that 
the unhappy Maximilian was in any sense a tyrant ; it was that 
he was not enough of a tyrant. In fact, if we may adapt 
Longfellow’s lines, 


Under the Tyrant’s government benign 
The happy country danced with corn and wine. 


The execution of Maximilian took place at the close of the 
summer of 1867. The news clouded the closing days of the Great 
Exhibition, that stupendous display of the power and the resources 
of France. It provided the necessary pretext: for the Emperor 
to betake himself, accompanied by a Minister, to Salzburg. The 
historian recounts that the emperors met. and that Napoleon 
returned to Paris with the Treaty unsigned. He adds no com- 
ment. What, then, did the two potentates talk about ? The music 
of Mozart? The beauties of the surrounding country? The 
service in the cathedral? The Mirabellen Garten, like ordinary 
tourists ? 

The following is accepted as a trustworthy account of what 
really passed, and is at least an excellent summary of the frightful 
tangle in which revolutionary principles had involved the, most 
unhappy country of France. 

The Emperor then proposed an offensive and defensive 
alliance with Austria, and the Emperor Francis Joseph gladly 
accepted. His pride was deeply wounded at the result of the war 
in 1866, and he was particularly grieved at the fate of the smaller 
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States of Germany which had put their faith in mighty Austria and 
found themselves annexed or deeply humiliated. But, as a 
prudent sovereign, he indicated that, owing to the policy of 
France, he would have to guard three frontiers instead of one, and 
be prepared to fight, perhaps, on all three. When he ascended 
the throne in 1848 his own frontier on the south ran right up to 
the borders of Savoy, whereas in 1867, owing to the enforced 
cession of Venetia in the preceding year, the Italian frontier 
reached up to within striking distance of Vienna. Therefore, it 
would not be prudent to declare war on Prussia without leaving 
at least 100,000 men to watch the Italians. The eastern frontier, 
again, was very open, and Russia, once so friendly, had been 
mortally offended by the attitude of Austria in 1854. The 
Emperor Francis Joseph pointed out that he owed his throne to 
Russian intervention, and when England and France declared 
war on Russia it was plainly intimated to him that the Emperor 
Nicholas thought that one good turn deserved another. The 
Emperor Francis Joseph, following the advice of his Ministers, 
declined to mobilise, and the Czar, deeply affronted, perhaps 
quoted Schiller: ‘Dank vom Haus Oesterreich!’ The policy of 
Count von Bismarck was rooted in the maxim ‘ Peace with Russia 
at any price.’ Acting on this maxim, Prussia had rendered every 
assistance to Russia in the recent Polish rebellion, and, as the 
Emperor Napoleon himself had experienced, the ancient animosity 
of Russia to Berlin was greatly mitigated. The passes of the 
Carpathians might be held with 200,000 men. 

The third frontier was the northern, by which the Austrian 
army would advance on the left Prussian flank in the event of a 
march on the Rhine. To operate with any success in Central 
Germany, Austria would have to mobilise at least 300,000 men, 
and all this time we have made no provision for reserves. Allow- 
ing 100,000 men as a modest provision in this direction, it is clear 
that Austria, with all the goodwill in the world towards France, 
could not reasonably expect to put 700,000 men in the field before 
the lapse of several years at least, and perhaps the unhappy 
Emperor thought of his uncle in dire straits, who remarked to one 
of his marshals : ‘I can give you anything but time.’ The Emperor 
of Austria offered, however, the following reflection : 

If you can persuade your Italian friends to remain neutral, I should 
be under no necessity of guarding my southern frontier, and if we risked 
all on a single blow and made no provision for reserves, I should only 
have to mobilise half a million men, which might be done a little sooner. 
But will your Italian friends remain neutral ? 


The Emperor asked the question, and this was all he ever asked 
the Italians in return for having created the kingdom of Italy. 
The Italian reply was in the affirmative, but upon a condition : 
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‘Give us Rome.’ To ask the Apostolic King and the man who sat 
on the throne of the Most Christian King to hand over the Pope’s 
town residence, so to speak, to the excommunicated monarch, 
who had already robbed the pontiff of his country estates, was to 
ask an impossibility ; so the Emperor returned to Paris, re infecta. 

A parting gleam of sunshine gilt the year 1869, the year before 
the crash: the opening of the Suez Canal. The intense interest 
which the Emperor had always taken in this great work has been 
ascribed to all sorts of motives, such as the relationship of M. de 
Lesseps to the Empress, none of which are of importance. The 
real significance of the construction of the Suez Canal was this. 
The Emperor had always been firm for the English alliance, and 
when we were in trouble in India in 1857, he placed the railways 
of France at our disposal with the promptest kindness. In return 
we let him down three times: we let him down over Schleswig- 
Holstein, we let him down over Mexico, and we let him down over 
the question of recognising the Confederate States. The opening 
of the Suez Canal meant that the Emperor said to England: 
‘Now, my good, kind, grateful friends, if you have an Indian 
empire at all, it is a good deal owing to me, and what is the use of 
that if I hold the communications to India? So in future, my 
good, kind, grateful friends, observe your P’s and Q’s.’ 

The man who upset the coach was Agénor de Grammont, who 
was endeavouring to play, or rather to reproduce, the part played 
by his relative Felix of Schwarzenberg. There were, however, 
three important differences : firstly, Agénor de Grammont was not 
Felix of Schwarzenberg; secondly, he had to deal with the 
Count von Bismarck, whereas Felix of Schwarzenberg had to deal 
with nobody more formidable than General Manteuffel ; and the 
third difference was that in 1850 Austria was ready and Prussia 
was not ready, whereas in 1870 Prussia was ready and France was 
not ready. 
|. The kings of France made France, and in the course of 
1000 years raised her from a very humble position to be the 
greatest Power in the world, and all this by virtue of acting on 
national principles in the interests of France. The French Revolu- 
tion has unmade France by reversing this process. Since the 
downfall of the Monarchy France has enjoyed five Governments, 
two Empires and three Republics, all operating on revolutionary 
principles, and, by a tragic coincidence, has endured precisely 
five invasions. It was not that the Emperor Napoleon the Third 
was any of the bad names he has been called; it was that the 
principles upon which he was summoned to conduct his govern- 
ment were all wrong. 


The writer has obtruded as little as possible his own views, 
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preferring to rely upon the considered judgment of more important 
people. Anybody may be wrong, just as anybody may be right, 
but if there is any other explanation, for example of the inextric- 
able tangle of Italian politics during this period, other than that 
given here, the writer has been unable to discover it. The usually 
accepted views of the great Emperor are based on the writings 
of Kinglake and Victor Hugo. Kinglake, as we know now, 
was paying off a personal grudge. It is incredible, if it were 
not a fact, that so great a genius as Victor Hugo could consent 
to sign and publish an imbecility like The History of a Crime 
or a splutter of abuse like Napoleon the Little. 


WALTER FREWEN Lorp. 





WHAT DO WE MEAN BY ‘CHRIST IS RISEN’? 


OnE result of the war has undoubtedly been to produce a greatly 
increased interest in religion. It would almost certainly be 
untrue to say that the average man or woman to-day is convinced 
of the truth of Christianity. I do not think it would be untrue to 
say that he or she is quite willing to give the Church’s teaching 
serious attention. The old indifference to spiritual things, the 
placid content with the interests and occupations of the day, 
and the unshakable conviction that the Church’s duty could be 
expressed in the words ‘ Don’t bother about getting men into 
heaven. Try to make a heaven of this world,’ has given place 
to something less obstinately shallow and Philistine, something 
more worthy of immortal beings. A soldier who lost a leg in 
the war expressed this point of view rather neatly when he said : 
‘The spectacle between 1914 and 1918 of what sort of heavenly 
world you get if you forget God long enough has made many a 
man feel that he wants something more than five and a half 
days of work, a football match, and a Sunday spent doing odd 
jobs about the house and looking after the fowls in the back yard. 
But the trouble is, we don’t know what else we want.’ Clearly 
the answer is that man needs religion. And though the acceptance 
of religion involves far more than merely intellectual assent, yet 
it does involve intellectual assent among other things. No doubt 
a true religion will have its mysteries which transcend man’s 
understanding ; but no honest and rational man can rest content 
with a religion when he simply does not know what it teaches, 
or to what exactly he is asked to give his assent. Hence clear 
doctrinal teaching is one of the things most needed to-day. 

And since the doctrine of Christ’s resurrection is the very 
centre and kernel of the Gospel—since ‘ if Christ be not risen, then 
is our preaching vain, and your faith also is vain ’ (1 Cor. xv. 14)— 
there is nothing more important than clear teaching on this subject. 
It is not here a question so much of convincing men of the truth 
of the doctrine as of making clear to them what exactly it is that 
the Church affirms. What is meant by the statement ‘ Christ is 
risen ’ ? 

Firstly, the Church clearly does not mean that on the first 
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Easter Day Jesus came to life again in the sense in which anyone 
who accepts the truth of 2 Kings iv. or St. John xi. could say that 
the Shunammite’s child or Lazarus came to life again. The Church 
does not, that is to say, teach that He returned to the ordinary 
conditions of earthly life. 

But, secondly, she surely does not mean by the Resurrection 
no more than the ‘ continuance of Christ’s personality after death,’ 
as the Rev. H. D. A. Major (if I have rightly understood his 
position) teaches. And the statement ‘ Jesus lives’ can surely 
be made in a sense in which it would be impossible to say ‘ St. Paul 
lives’ or ‘ Lord Kitchener lives,’ no matter how firmly we may 
believe that St. Paul, Lord Kitchener, and all the departed are 
alive in Paradise. For if anyone denies this, it seems to me that 
he does, as a matter; of fact, deny our Lord’s resurrection, 
and substitute for the Church’s doctrine of the Resurrection the 
quite different, though closely connected, doctrine of human 
immortality. 

But if when we affirm that Christ is risen we mean neither 
that He returned to the ordinary conditions of daily life nor 
merely that His personality has survived death, what exactly do 
we mean? That is our problem. 

In seeking an answer we must distinguish clearly between 
the historic proof of Christ’s resurrection and its theological and 
philosophical explication. The Church believes in His resur- 
rection not because it can be made to appear reasonable or can 
be fitted into any particular scheme of doctrine, or into any 
particular scientific view of the world, but (a) because she believes 
that God ‘ showed Him openly, not to all the people, but unto 
witnesses chosen before of God, even to us, who did eat and drink 
with Him after He rose from the dead’ (Acts x. 40, 41), and 
(6) because the spiritual experience of her members for nineteen 
centuries appears to testify to an active intercourse of souls with 
Christ such as does not exist between one human soul and another 
even in life, and still less between a living human being and one 
that is dead. Ifa man finds the historic evidence unsatisfactory 
and attaches no weight to the second class of evidence, he will in 
honesty be compelled to deny the resurrection of Christ, or at 
least to declare it ‘ not proven.’ 

But if a man accepts the fact of Christ’s resurrection he is 
entitled, nay, compelled, to go on and ask : What does this mean ? 
What does it imply? And here surely we may claim, as St. Paul 
obviously does in x Cor. xv. 35-44, that analogy from the processes 
of Nature is one source of the ‘ data ’ of theology. We are justified 
in claiming that ‘the invisible things ... are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made’ (Rom. i. 20). 
But what truths may be learnt from the sowing, decay, and 
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growth of a grain of wheat as described by St. Paul? Surely the 
following : 

I. That in the seemingly lifeless grain of corn there is a 
principle of life, a wheaten soul, so to speak, dormant yet capable 
of being roused into activity. 

2. That if and when so roused this principle of life, this soul, 
. will naturally and inevitably clothe itself in a body. The wheaten 
‘ life ’ will give rise to a wheaten plant, complete with root, stalk, 
leaves and full ear of corn. 

3. That though the new plant which grows will not be the 
same plant from which the grain of wheat came, since ‘ thou 
sowest not that body that shall be, but bare grain, it may be of 
wheat, or of some other grain,’ yet in a sense it will be the same 
plant, since (a) it will be of the same type, a grain of wheat 
producing a wheat plant, and not a cabbage or a raspberry bush, 
and (0) it is the expression of and the result of the same vital 
principle. ‘God giveth it a body, as it hath pleased Him, and 
to every seed its own body.’ 

What analogies may we legitimately trace between the 
resurrection of a soul and the germinating of a grain of corn if 
we have first accepted the truth of the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the soul on historical grounds? Surely the following : 

1. That there is a soul, or principle of life, in every man, which, 
when the body in which it is at present incarnated dies, is capable 
of remaining in a condition of suspended animation for an 
indefinite period (the doctrine of the disembodied state). 

2. That when aroused it will become active again and proceed 
to clothe itself with a body (doctrine of human immortality). 

3. That the body so assumed, though not the old fleshly body 
which decayed in the grave, nor composed of the same or similar 
material particles, will yet be a true, complete, and human body, 
inasmuch as it will be the expression of and result of a human 
soul (doctrine of the resurrection of the body). 

It is important to remember that no analogies must be pressed 
too far. Analogy lies between things that are alike, not between 
things that are identical. The life principle in a grain of wheat 
cannot, of course, rightly be spoken of as a wheaten soul, for it is 
not an individual. Itis spirit (life) not differentiated into distinct 
personalities, whereas human souls are spirit differentiated into 
distinct and, as Christians believe, eternal personalities. Again, 
the life principle in a grain of wheat gives rise to a fresh plant 
which is material, built up of chemical substances drawn from the 
earth and the air, whereas the risen soul will, we believe, give rise 
to, and clothe itself, in a body which is spiritual (‘ There is a natural 
body, and there is a spiritual body ’ ( Cor. xv. 44) ) and wholly 
independent of chemical substances which we call matter. 
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It will be objected by some people that the doctrine that I 
have been expounding is the old and discredited doctrine of 
‘vitalism.’ Indeed, I have been gravely rebuked in print by a 
lecturer at a theological college for ‘ substantialising a permanent 
centre of identity.’ My reply is that, of course, the Church’s 
doctrine is vitalism. A Christian need not believe in the old- 
fashioned ‘ vital fluids’ and ‘ vital forces,’ but in the sense in 
which the word is used in Professor William McDougall’s book 
Body and Mind: A Defence of Animism, every Christian must 
be a vitalist. For if there is no ‘ permanent centre of identity,’ 
there is no soul, and if there is no soul, there is obviously no sense 
in discussing the immortality of the soul, or the possibility of its 
rising again. But Christian apologists need not be afraid of 
calling themselves vitalists or animists. Though Professor 
McDougall is himself a convert from the school of ‘ psychology 
without a soul,’ that school has never lacked powerful opponents 
here, and in America, and on the Continent. And the present 
trend in psychology makes it probable that the whole psychology- 
without-a-soul school will soon be as discredited, and as out of 
date, as the mechanistic views of the Huxley and Tyndall school 
are in biology. 

So then, unaffected by accusations of ‘vitalism’ and of 
‘animism’ brought by people whose minds are insufficiently 
modern, and too much under the influence of nineteenth century 
thinking, the Christian apologist may boldly declare his belief 
in the Church’s teaching about the disembodied soul, the inter- 
mediate state, and the resurrection of the body, and may go on 
to ask in what way the resurrection of Christ, on the first 
Easter Day, differs from our resurrection as it will be on the Last 
Day, and in what way it is identical with it. We may notice 
one or two points. 

1. As Christ was in the intermediate state only from late on 
Friday evening till dawn on Easter Day, His body ‘saw not 
corruption.’ When He rose from the dead His body changed (as 
St. Paul declares will be the case with the bodies of those who 
“are alive and remain unto the coming of the Lord ’ (1 Thess. iv. 
15) ) ‘in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye.’ 

2. That as soon as He passed out of that state of suspended, 
or partially suspended, activity which we call death, His soul 
necessarily clothed itself with a body, so that He could truly say, 
‘Handle Me, and see ; for a spirit’ (i.e., ghost 1) ‘hath not flesh 
and bones, as ye see Me have ’ (St. Luke xxiv. 39). 

3. That His resurrection body was different from that which. 


1 I take ghosts, for the actual appearance of which there appears to me to be 
ample evidence, to be merely mental apparitions produced. by the telepathig 
action of mind on mind. a 
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hung on the Cross, and was laid in the tomb, inasmuch as it could 
pass through doors which had been ‘shut .. . for fear of the 
Jews,’ could appear and disappear, and could pass from one place 
to another apart from ordinary methods of locomotion. In other 
words, it was a spiritual, not a material, body. So the Church 
teaches, not only of Christ, but of us too, the resurrection of the 
body. It is not possible to discuss here the vital importance and 
high value of that doctrine. It will be enough to say that it is 
of the utmost importance and value and must never be sur- 
rendered. For it carries with it the assurance that the future life 
will be no cold, emasculated thought-life, but a full human life 
in which the whole of man’s nature, sensation, emotion, will, 
and intellect will all play their part. Our resurrection will be the 
resurrection of the entire man. 

4. That though Christ’s resurrection body was a spiritual body, 
and not the material body that hung on the Cross, yet we may say 
it was the same body, inasmuch as it was the expression and 
manifestation of the same personality, and so the disciples 
recognised it. So surely it will be with each of us, So Tennyson 
can write of Hallam : 

Eternal form shall still divide 

The eternal soul from all beside, 

And I shall know him when we meet. 
So then we may confidently say that when the Church speaks of 
human immortality she means continued existence of human 
personality after death, but that when she speaks of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead she means the renewed activity of a human 
personality after that period of suspended activity which we 
name death. And she teaches that such renewed activity neces- 
sarily results in the assumption of a body for the spirit to function 
through. And this renewed activity she holds to have taken 
place in the case of Jesus Christ on the first Easter Day; but 
in the case of men it is a thing yet to come, and will take place at 
the Last Day. 

There is one more point upon which a word may be said. 

® The marks of the nails in Christ’s hands and feet, and of the spear in His 
side, raise an interesting question. I have been asked whether our resurrection 
bodies will bear the marks of our earthly warfare. No man would wish to 
dogmatise on such a point, but I have my own opinion. I hold that nothing 
that is done to us can mark our spiritual bodies, but only what we ourselves do 
voluntarily. For an act only becomes ours when we make it so by an act of will. 
But many passages of the Gospels witness to the voluntary nature of Christ’s 
sufferings. No man took His life from Him; He laid it down of Himself 
(cf. St. John x. 18). Hence the nails and spear, being voluntarily accepted and 
even willed, mark not merely the physical body, but the spiritual being, the 
personality. One may believe that, whereas ordinary wounds will leave no 
marks, yet those who willing!v and consciously gave their lives for freedom, and 


for country, 
‘ Wearing their wounds like'stars, will rise again.’ 
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What, it may be asked, is the condition of the disembodied soul 
in Paradise? Is the period of death one of complete uncon- 
sciousness, or is the activity of the disembodied soul only 
partially arrested, and if so, to what extent? This again is a 
point upon which it is impossible to dogmatise, and analogy 
from Nature does not help us at all. The witness of Holy Scripture 
seems quite definitely against those who hold that death is a 
profound sleep, and the disembodied soul is wholly unconscious. 
There are men of science, of course, who deny the possibility of 
consciousness apart from the apparatus of brain and nervous 
system, but such denial is pure dogmatism on a matter on which 
it is quite impossible for those who make the assertion to know 
anything. On the whole, I have long inclined to the belief— 
it is a purely personal opinion, of no value or weight to anyone 
but myself—that the disembodied soul is conscious, but passive. 
If this is so, then the description, in J. H. Newman’s Dream of 
Gerontius, of the condition of the soul in purgatory, is an example 
of the true instinct of a religious genius. The descriptions of the 
future life given us by such writers as the Rev. G. Vail Owen 
and other Spiritualists.appear to me to be obviously the fruit of 
human sub-consciousness and quite without evidential value. At 
present I could only meet the claim that communication with 
the dead had been achieved with a verdict of ‘ Not Proven.’ 
For in every well-attested case of the appearance of a ‘ ghost’ 
which I know of the appearance has been at the moment of 
death, and so the telepathic influence may have been exerted 
between two minds (souls) both of which were alive at the time. 
But if the disembodied soul is indeed conscious, even though 
passive, there is no antecedent impossibility in such communica- 
tion, and I keep an open mind upon it. 

The point of the activity or passivity of the disembodied 
spirit is not settled by the passage in r St. Peter iii. 18 which 
speaks of Christ having been ‘ put to death in the flesh, but 
quickened in the spirit, in which also He went and preached 
unto the souls in prison.’ For if Christ was, as the Church teaches, 
God incarnate, this is just one of those points where there might 
be a profound difference between Him and an individual member 
of the race. And even if that were not so, the action of Christ 
‘in the spirit ’ would have to be discussed, especially in the light 
of what we believe of His action by His Spirit, in His Body 
the Church, after the Ascension, an altogether too big subject 
for discussion at the end of an article on the Resurrection. 

But enough has been said, I hope, to show that the Church’s 
doctrine of the Resurrection is neither doubtful nor incoherent. 


PETER GREEN. 
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A SOMEWHAT singular commentary on widely prevalent beliefs in 
the impoverished condition of the country squire, the professional 
classes, and others of the same level, is to be found in the largely 
increased numbers of applicants for admission to the two Universi- 
ties, who in the main are still chiefly drawn from such sources. 
When the war came to an end many of the University authorities 
were disposed to believe that their normal activities and numbers 
would take three or four years to recover their old standard, 
and very few foresaw that within a year of the Armistice 
Oxford would be fuller of undergraduates than ever before. The 
same prophets then proclaimed their conviction that this was but 
a temporary spurt, due largely to the belated arrival of many who 
had been compelled to postpone their University career for 
military service ; and some colour certainly was given to this view 
by the fact that at least two-thirds of the undergraduates in 
residence at the beginning of 1920 had served in the war. Many 
of them, moreover, were men who ordinarily would never have 
come to the University at all. But when a lavish Board of 
Education is offering to all and sundry, who could claim in some 
cases only a minimum of war service, sums of up to 225/. a year of 
the taxpayers’ money to spend at a University, and such privi- 
leges could be secured—as at first they might—almost for the 
asking, small wonder that many whose thoughts had never turned 
that way before jumped at the chance of two or three years’ 
gratuitous leisure at a ‘ pleasant place for the idle poor,’ as one of 
them naively described Oxford! Still the bulk of them unques- 
tionably meant business, and took themselves and their work very 
seriously. 

Well, the ‘ ex-service’ undergraduate has come, and gone— 
most of him, at any rate—and it may fairly be claimed that Oxford 
is the better for his coming. Some legacy remains of his more 
mature outlook on life, his stronger sense of discipline, his distaste 
for senseless extravagance. But the flow of applicants eager to 
take his place shows no sign of abating. Colleges are filled to 
overflowing, and necessary refusals are numerous. Nor is it 
likely, seeing how crowded are all the public schools, great and 
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small, and how difficult parents find it to secure room there for their 
boys, that the numbers of would-be undergraduates, now waxed 
so great, will ever wane to pre-war figures. 

So the familiar question ‘How much a year ought I to allow 
my son at Oxford ? ’ is one that college officials are still constantly 
called upon to answer, and the conflicting replies so often given 
are a sore puzzle to the bewildered inquirer. The following notes 
are an attempt to throw some light on the conundrum, and are 
based upon some twenty years’ experience of conducting the 
interior economies of the largest of Oxford colleges. The stately 
traditions of Christ Church, the generous scale of its buildings, its 
long association with families great in birth and possessions, have 
combined to create an impression—entirely erroneous—that ‘ the 
House’ as a college is about as suitable for men of moderate 
means as a Guards’ Regiment for an impecunious soldier. It may 
be—and at times, no doubt, is—the fact that many of its members 
come from homes accustomed to a costlier scale of living than the 
majority have been used to at some other colleges. But the 
general standard is not set so much by these as by the far greater 
proportion of men of moderate means, whilst the poor we have with 
us always, as much at Christ Church as elsewhere, and more than 
ever perhaps in these days, when so many of its traditional 
clientéle are numbered among the New Poor. 

Some forty years ago Christ Church adopted a practice— 
followed since by some other colleges—of entrusting the charge of 
their domestic concerns no longer to a Bursar chosen from among 
their own Dons, but to some outside individual who had other 
qualifications for such duties than those which lead to a college 
Fellowship, and whose main interest would not lie in the instruction 
of youth. Again, in some colleges shortage of endowments compels 
some addition to revenues to be drawn from what may be described 
as the hotel part of the business. At Christ Church the whole 
of the domestic economies are kept in a sort of watertight com- 
partment, under a separate office, entirely apart from that which 
deals with estates, rentals, endowments and other external sources 
ofincome. The object in view is to make internal payments cover 
internal expenses, and as little more or less as possible. Nothing 
in any case is either contributed to or drawn from college revenues. 
Any profits that may be made, for instance, in one year from 
kitchen or buttery, are employed to reduce charges on under- 
graduates for the next. It may be partly perhaps owing to these 
advantages, and still more probably to the mere size of the college, 
that many of the necessary charges at Christ Church are positively 
less than elsewhere in Oxford. Consequently the general level 
of expenses there may be fairly taken as a guide to the average 
cost of a University career. 
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Inquiries about college expenses come from all sorts of 
quarters. One parent hopes his boy may get a scholarship or 
exhibition, and wants to know how much it will be necessary to 
add from his own income—or savings—to eke it out. Another 
has three or four sons, and is considering whether he can afford 
to send one or more of them to college, or should set them all to 
work as soon as they leave school ; what is the value of a degree as 
an investment compared with its cost ; how far the 200/. a year 
or thereabouts which he was allowed for his own college expenses, 
twenty-five or thirty years ago, will go to cover present-day costs. 
A third wants his boy to have a good time, but is scared by 
exaggerated rumours of expenses, based perhaps on the tara- 
diddles with which some spoilt youth has regaled a fond and 
credulous mamma to excuse his own extravagant follies. It may 
therefore be of some service to illustrate the wide divergence in 
college bills shown by a custom which for years has been followed 
at Christ Church of working out annually the averages of the eight 
highest, the eight lowest, and all the intervening accounts of the 
previous twelve months. 

It should be premised that the figures to be given naturally 
deal only with normal expenses during Term, and that in reckoning 
what it costs to send a boy to Oxford it is assumed that during 
vacations he lives chiefly at home, or, at any rate, is not providing 
his own bed and board; further, that while such items as tailors’ 
bills, railway fares and other necessities are taken into account, 
the estimates of his total cost to his parents are not intended to 
cover anything like a hunter or two, or a week of Alpine sports in 
the Christmas Vacation, a round of Henley, Ascot, Goodwood and 
Scotland in the ‘ Long.’ But ‘ battels,’ as college bills are called, 
nowadays do include practically almost everything that the 
ordinary undergraduate requires to enable him to lead the full life 
of the University. In his father’s days collectors came round 
every term for subscriptions to cricket club, boat club, football, 
athletics, beagles and a variety of other almost compulsory funds. 
Scouts presented formidable bills at the beginning of Term for 
stores they had laid in for soap, candles, tea and sugar, marmalade 
and other groceries, and by the end of Term the account would be 
swelled by further items due to laundress, to wine merchants, 
fruiterers, tobacconists and other local tradesmen. Now all these 
charges are included in battels. Junior Common Rooms have 
meanwhile come into existence in all colleges, where men may get 
all their groceries, dessert, cigarettes and tobacco of every kind, 
and usually wine as well, though in some cases this is provided by 
the buttery. All subscriptions to college games clubs are pooled, 
and charged terminally in battels. So these really do include 


almost the whole of the expenses the undergraduate incurs. He 
Vor. XCI—No. 544 3¥ 
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has, in addition, to fee his Scout and Scout’s ‘ boy ’ at the end of 
Term, and to pay his own examination fees to the University when 
he is in for ‘ Schools.’ Some, too, join the ‘ Union ’—never a very 
favourite institution at the House—or some other outside social 
or political club, and the subscriptions to these are paid direct. 
And of course there are still those who hunt and ride in Grinds, 
or drive promiscuously about the country in their own cars. But 
these are relatively few, and of the large majority it may truly 
be said that only a trifling addition to battels of some 5/. or 
thereabouts need be made to cover all the expenses of the Term. 

Some allowance must be made for books, though the more 
expensive of these can often be borrowed from college libraries, 
and of course the man must be shod and clothed. Before the war 
the average undergraduate was often a sorry sight to outward 
view, slouching along, hatless, with hands deep in pockets of 
far from immaculate grey flannels, garbed in a ‘sports’ coat 
obviously ‘ off the peg,’ and in winter muffled to the ears in an 
overcoat with crumpled collar upturned. Gladstone in one of 
his last visits to Oxford commented with scorn upon the decay 
of undergraduate fashions, and vowed he had not met one man 
in the ‘ High’ whom he could not have dressed for 5/. That 
would have been a generous estimate for the kit of eight or ten 
years ago. The modern undergraduate still tramps abroad bare- 
headed. That silly phase has not yet passed away, waiting 
perhaps for the Scout’s boy to kill by aping it. But the post-war 
youth, if he can seldom be described as gilded, or arrayed like 
Solomon in all his glory—present-day prices prohibit that—is at 
least no longer the slovenly being he often was before, though the 
type may not be wholly extinct. Doubtless such ancient saws 
as ‘It isn’t the coat that makes the gentleman’ contained the 
root of the matter. Yet there is much wisdom in the advice of 
that shrewd old worldling, Lord Chesterfield, that ‘A pleasing 
person is a perpetual letter of recommendation.’ So let due 
provision be made for the outer man, for his coats, his hosen and 
his hats. Fifty pounds a year, most men would probably agree, 
should be an adequate budget for all this, and in most cases pay 
for books as well. 

Now for the actual] figures of battels of some recent years 
at Christ Church. Before the war the eight lowest averaged 
about 105/. a year, the eight highest 240/., and the remainder, 
between these extremes, 150l., or a trifle more. The eight highest 
varied most of all, owing, no doubt, to the arrival or departure 
of just a few more opulent members. In 1902 their average was 
2511. Two years later it had dropped to 230/., and in 1913 was: 
no more than 219/. The other two, as they were far more impor- 
tant, were also far more constant. The lowest eight averaged in 
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these same years 105/., 1061. and 107/., the normal or general 
average being 152/., 154/., 154/. For the next five years, during 
which Oxford was all but empty, no sufficient data were available 
to make any such calculations worth while, and averages were 
not taken again till 1919. Meanwhile the college wage bill had 
increased 58 per cent. (since risen to 92 per cent.), food, fuel and 
drinks had doubled or trebled in price, and most other costs had 
risen in proportion. Yet the eight lowest battels of 1919 were no 
more than 125/., only a 16 per cent. rise, the general average 
184/., just under 20 per cent., and the eight highest 264/., just 
over 20 per cent., above the pre-war levels. In 1920 the three 
figures were 125/. still for the lowest, 193/. and 300/. for the other 
two. As prices reached their maximum in 1920, some fall might 
naturally have been expected in 1921 ; but whether it were due 
to the general exodus of the more frugal former warrior type, or 
whatever the cause, the figures rose to 131/., 1941. and 348). 

It should perhaps have been explained that the averages 
here quoted concern only the cost of living in college. Men live 
in lodgings out of college on any scale they choose, though the 
humblest can hardly be so cheap as the lowest college rates, and 
there can be no comparison in comfort between the two systems. 
In any case there are no sufficient data available for compiling 
trustworthy averages. 

It is fairly safe to predict that the figures of 1921 represent 
the high-water mark of the cost of a University career; not 
merely because prices of food, fuel, wages and the like are falling 
all round, but because, now that the lean years are fading into 
the past, various college funds are recovering their pre-war 
stability, and it has become safe to reduce certain all-round 
charges which cannot fail to affect the totals of battels. The 
only thing likely to check a decline in expenses, as it has been the 
main factor in keeping the rise above pre-war levels so compara- 
tively low, would be a falling off in the number of undergraduates, 
which reasons have already been given for regarding as improb- 
able. Had the colleges remained at their old strength, it would 
have been impossible to feed the population, to provide for their 
teaching, and for service and general upkeep of establishments, 
without levying far heavier charges than had been adequate 
before the war. That painful necessity has hitherto been obviated 
largely by an increase in the numbers of men in residence of any- 
thing up to 50 per cent., and the resulting gain in receipt of fees 
has more than covered the rise in expenses, especially as almost 
all the extra members have naturally had to find accommodation 
for themselves out of college. 

Some rise, of course, in fees has been inevitable. The Univer- 
sity has raised the ‘ dues,’ payable to the University chest through 
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college battels by all members, from 2/. Ios. a year, in the case of 
undergraduates, to 4/. ros. Colleges have been compelled to 
follow suit. Their dues,’or charges for service and establishment, 
have been increased, as have fees payable to the tuition fund, 
from which tutors draw some half perhaps, or usually less, of 
their salaries. ' At Christ Church the rise in these two items has 
been no more than 20s. a term for tuition, and 21s. for dues. 
So these three headings alone together account for r1/. 3s. a 
year, or all but half, of the total growth in the minimum averages 
quoted above. Many a parent would be thankful if his boys’ 
school bills had shown so trifling a rise as this. Some further 
deduction can be made, too, of at least another 3/. a year, owing 
to a change introduced since the war in the matter of furniture. 
Formerly the freshman’s initial expenses on joining were 
heightened by the necessity of purchasing the furniture of his 
rooms. Now he can hire it, or pay interest on its value, and 
depreciation on quitting his rooms. The almost universal adop- 
tion of the new concession has added to the sum total of battels 
the interest on the value of some thousands of pounds worth of 
furniture, which at a low estimate can hardly add less than an 
average 1/. per term to individual battels. 

It may be worth while to give details of a sample Term’s 
battels, based upon a comparison of several averaging about 60/., 
which, though less than the general average at Christ Church for 
the last three or four years, cannot be stigmatised as meagre. 
To begin with, there are certain fixed charges paid by all alike, 
viz., University dues, 30s., which undergraduates of every college 
contribute to the University chest ; college dues for service and 
establishment, 6/. 6s.; and tuition fees, 9/. To these may be 
added the amalgamated clubs’ subscription of 2/. 1s., which covers 
boat, cricket, football, athletic, hockey and tennis clubs, as well 
as the beagles’ and Junior Common Room subscriptions. For, 
though these are strictly purely voluntary payments, they are 
in point of fact paid by all but a very small minority who are 
compelled to exercise almost painful economies. 

These fixed charges, then, amount to 18/. 17s. Next come 
items which depend entirely upon the individual: for food and 
drinks from kitchen and buttery, for fuel and light, laundress, 
and Junior Common Room account, which last includes groceries, 
fruit, tobacco, stationery, bicycle bills, various light refreshments 
and liquids, and sundry other odds and ends. Of these the first 
and last are the most important, as they are the most variable. 
They account practically for almost the whole of the vast differences 
in the size of battels. Breakfast, dinner and usually lunch are 
obtained from kitchen and buttery, though the habit of making a 
sketchy lunch off a sandwich or two at the J.C.R. has grown con- 
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siderably of late years. Dinner is served in Hall at a uniform rate 
of 2s. 6d., whilst for breakfast and lunch men can order anything 
they like to be sent to theirrooms. The experiment, made during 
the days of coal shortage, of providing a standard breakfast and 
lunch in Hall for any who liked to make use of it, proved such a 
fiasco that it was abandoned very quickly. With dinner at no more 
than 2s. 6d., it is difficult for a man to eat and drink ros. a day 
on hisown. Most of them do it for 5s.a day, orless. But those 
who are hospitably disposed can spend almost anything on enter- 
taining their friends, and occasional kitchen bills of 7/. ros. or even 
rol. a week are no very great rarities. An examination of kitchen 
and buttery accounts for a recent Term showed the average weekly 
battels of all the undergraduates living in college to be 2/. 8s. 1d. 
But here again the discrepancies were conspicuous. For dividing 
the weekly totals into those that were above and below 2/., the 
53 per cent. of the former averaged 3/. 4s. 4d., and the 47 per cent. 
of the latter only r/. 11s. 1d. 

The lower figure may be taken to exclude any entertaining. 
But a modest amount of entertaining is a tradition almost 
inseparable from University life, and, in its way, no less educational 
than pleasant. It is good for youth to eat, drink and be merry, 
in season and in moderation. If, therefore, nearly half the 
inmates of Christ Church feed themselves on little over 30s. a 
week, a kitchen and buttery total of 18/. for the eight weeks of 
Term would allow our 60/. man to indulge in the luxury of a 
luncheon or supper-party three or four times in the Term. He is 
furnished with accounts weekly, showing details and totals of all 
charges for food, drinks, fuel, gate bill, parcels and other minor 
expenses incurred during the previous week, and can therefore 
always tell how he stands. For fuel and light 3/. a Term should be 
adequate, and for laundry 2/. 10s. ample. A Junior Common Room 
bill at 5/., though it will not provide cigarettes and chocolate boxes 
galore, will give him a moderate supply of teas, tobacco, groceries, 
etc., for eight weeks’ use. These items, amounting to another 
28/. 10s., added to the fixed charges of 18). 17s., leave 12l. 13s. 
out of the suggested total budget of 60/. for his remaining expenses. 

These last are neither fixed charges, like the first quoted, nor 
wholly dependent on the individual, like the last, but hang for the 
most part on the rooms he happens to occupy. Rooms vary in 
size, convenience, outlook, furniture, and everything else to a very 
wide extent. They are generally classified as ‘ground floor,’ 
‘ drawing-rooms ’ (first floor), ‘ attics,’ a gross misnomer for the 
second floor, and ‘ garrets.’ Garrets have mostly sloping ceilings, 
and are therefore smaller than the ‘ attics ’ and other rooms below 
them, but their rents (including rates) of some 11/. a year would 
not provide any accommodation half as good outside. Sets of 
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rooms can be had up to close on 4o0/. a year, containing a couple of 
good-sized sitting-rooms besides the bedroom; but the large 
majority—practically all ground floor and attics—are 21. ros., 
and several of these have a second small ‘study.’ The average 
(pre-war) value of the furniture of a set of rooms is about 50/., on 
which those who do not buy it outright pay 6d. in the pound per 
term, and perhaps another 6d. per year for depreciation on leaving. 
So room rent, with rates and taxes included and use of furniture, 
need not take up more than 8/. ros. of the available 12/. 13s. 
There remain a few minor items, such as window-cleaning, 
chimney-sweeping, carpet-beating, household requisites, for which 
30s. may be allotted, and that leaves 2/. 13s. for percentage, which 
on total battels of 60/. would be more than sufficient. 

The percentage system was originally devised to preserve the 
balance between internal receipts and expenditure, and act as a 
safeguard against losses. It consists in a charge of so many pence 
in the pound added to college dues—since it is mainly required for 
service and establishment—and to most of the varying expenses 
of the undergraduate which lie within his own control, such as 
kitchen and buttery bills, room rent, fuel and light, though it is 
not levied on Junior Common Room accounts, which are merely 
collected in battels for convenience and paid over entire to J.C.R. 
funds. (The J.C.R. is, in fact, a sort of co-operative store, as well 
as a club and tea-room, and in some sense a glorified tuck-shop.) 
Charges cannot be so nicely adjusted as exactly to cover expenses. 
Market prices rise and fall ; numbers in residence vary from term 
to term, and it is the last ten or a dozen men that make all the 
difference to profit or loss; and constant changes in tariffs and 
fees are a nuisance. So to avoid this a varying percentage is 
charged, on certain items, to enable a Bursar to keep his finger, as 
it were, on the pulse of his accounts, and if a quarter or a Term’s 
results point to a considerable balance one way or the other, to 
counteract it by adding a penny or two to the percentage, or 
deducting it, as the case may require. On pre-war figures and 
numbers every penny of percentage produced an annual 70). Now 
it is worth almost exactly rool. 

Incidentally it is an alternative to raising some of the regular 
fixed fees, such as the dues, and thereby fulfils the purpose for 
which—like a good many other existing practices—it is advocated 
by the recent University Commission, viz., to cheapen the cost of 
living of the poorer at the expense of the richer undergraduate. 
Supposing, for instance, that the cost of wages had risen above 
pre-war rates by r8oo/. in a college of 300 men. This could be 
raised either by charging each of them an additional 2/. a Term all 
round, or by adding ts. 6d. to the percentage. The latter method 
is a manifest gain to the poor man. The items exempt from the 
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percentage total much the same in battels great or small, 7.¢., about 
201. So the man with 4o/. battels would pay 30s. a Term percen- 
tage, against the 3/. of the more normal 60/. or the 6/. of the 
exceptional roo/. man. Something very like this has actually 
occurred since the war, but the fall in costs has by now justified 
a reduction of percentage to little above the pre-war figure. 

Some six months ago the writer of an article on this subject 
in a leading daily paper, who evidently had some acquaintance 
with it, contended that roo/. a Term, #.e., 80/. for battels and 
20l. for other’ expenses, in which, however, he included dress, 
would be a generous but not excessive allowance. To this 300/. 
a year he added another 50l. ‘ for luck,’ and hence came to the 
conclusion that, provided he were maintained at home during 
the vacations, the undergraduate would require 350/. a year all 
told. The figures quoted here, which, be it noted, are based not on 
estimates, but actual tabulated results, rather tend to show that, 
in some colleges at least, the thing can be done in comfort, if not 
in luxury, on some rool. less, taking battels at 180/. a year, other 
Oxford expenses at 20/., and allowing 50/. for books and dress. 
But, apart from questions of college charges, no especial local 
knowledge is needed to judge what a man should spend on his 
dress and other personal expenses. All that depends upon 
individual tastes, habits and capacities, and starting on a basis 
of 200/. to cover all expenses at the University, any parent can 
fill in the remaining details from his own knowledge and 
experience. 

The recent Report of the Royal Commission on Oxford and 
Cambridge has a great deal to say on the cost of living at these 
Universities, much of it well worth attention. The Report must 
be a sore disappointment to some of the critics of the University 
system, who have had no scandals or abuses brought to light 
that they can gloat over, in spite of the most minute and searching 
investigation. Nobody, of course, with any inside knowledge 
of the facts, ever expected anything else, or had any wish but to 
court the fullest inquiry. Nor, on the other hand, had they hoped 
for much practical assistance from outsiders towards any solution 
of the various problems that had been their constant care for 
years. The Commissioners admit (p. 154) that ‘an excess of 
costs of living at the men’s colleges at Oxford and Cambridge is 
inevitable,’ and again (p. 165), ‘ College life must, in our opinion, 
always be comparatively dear. The belief which exists in some 
quarters that this is not true is, we are convinced, illusory.’ On 
the other hand, they argue, with some inconsistency (p. 144), 
that ‘ The cost of living, which no undergraduate, rich or poor, 
can escape, is too high and should be reduced.’ Their suggestions 
for furthering that end are perhaps among the least felicitous or 
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convincing in the whole Report. Some merely embody practices 
already at work in one or two of the larger colleges, and unsuited 
to the smaller. ,; Others, plausible as they appear at first sight, 
have been thoroughly tested and found wanting. The novelties 
boil down to recommendations of bed-sitting rooms, co-operative 
laundries, and the appointment of a permanent University official 
who shall combine in his person the qualities of a catering expert 
and chartered accountant, and shall teach his duties to any 
Bursar who desires such instruction. Other proposals they 
mention merely to condemn, for which relief much thanks be 
given. But it seems somewhat superfluous solemnly to reject 
a suggestion that ‘the making of beds, tidying of rooms and 
cleaning of boots and shoes’ should be undertaken by under- 
graduates themselves. ‘Such work,’ they say, ‘would be extremely 
unpopular, and would be badly done ; and the time spent would 
be taken out of working hours.’ His Majesty’s Commissioners 
might have spared their fears of loss of working hours from such 
causes, or hours of play, too, for that matter. Were not their 
language so portentously solemn, they might almost be suspected 
of an attempt at humour. Hints of legislation are occasionally 
whispered to enforce the execution of some of their decrees. It 
would take a good many Acts of Parliament to compel the ordinary 
undergraduate to empty his own slops or black his own boots. 

As for co-operative laundries, the recommendation for college 
economies of the principle of the people who proposed to live by 
taking in each other’s washing is more striking than convincing, 
especially as the Commissioners are fully alive (p. 165) to ‘ the 
inevitable increase of terminal costs resulting from the fact that 
the large standing charges of colleges have to be met out of 
receipts during the short terms of residence,’ which is the one 
essential point and dominating feature of the whole situation. 
To establish private laundries in competition with ordinary local 
arrangements, which would merely add to the amount of plant 
and accommodation that of necessity already stands idle and 
empty for over six months in the year, is not a policy that will 
find favour in many bursaries. 

This, however, is but a minor detail. More important is the 
main panacea for the extravagant cost of college living, the first 
and foremost of the Commission’s findings on this head. ‘ We 
recommend,’ they say (p. 145), ‘that the system of bed-sitting 
rooms be developed, as far as the nature of the buildings permits, 
so as to provide cheaper rooms in college for poorer students.’ 

Well, there may be those whose appetites might be whetted 
as they sit at breakfast, or whose brains would be attuned to 
nobler effort in their hours of work, by perpetual contemplation 
of their beds and boots and toilet ware ; and the hardy race this 
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simple life engenders would, it is to be hoped, be proof against 
the ill effects the idle rich, or even the often still more idle poor, 
might suffer from going to bed in the sort of midnight atmosphere 
that may be found at times in college rooms where two or three— 
not to mention ten or a dozen—have gathered together. But, 
apart from all this, the nature of the buildings does not permit 
any development whatever of such a system. It should be 
obvious to anyone with the barest acquaintance with a college 
staircase that its adaptation to bed-sitting rooms is beyond the 
pale of practical politics. Nine sets out of ten consist of a sitting- 
room, large or small, with little more than a sort of dog-hole 
alongside to serve as a bedroom. Nobody dreamt of a tub when 
most of them were built. You washed, if at all, in those days in 
a basin the size of a soup plate. Far later, not 100 years ago, 
such a thing as a bath even—let alone a bathroom—was not to 
be found in any college. Bed-sitting rooms, therefore, can only 
be provided either by pulling down and rebuilding the old quad- 
rangles—perish the thought |—or by putting up new buildings, 
which no colleges can afford in these days, even if every available 
inch of ground were not already fully occupied. 

The Commission took much thought for the undergraduate, 
what he shall eat, what he shall drink. They caught a tame 
expert, a manager of railway hotels and refreshment rooms— 
not very inspiring models perhaps for an ensample to us either in 
comfort, cost or other attractions—and give a summary of his 
views (p. 147), some of which may be sound, but which would 
carry more conviction had he not been so haunted with the spectre 
of roguery, or had he not committed himself to such statements as 
that ‘there should be only two permanent cooks at most in 
each college, both women.’ However, they refer to his report 
mainly to throw it overboard, as they do various other proposals, 
notably a singularly fatuous one to set up a central catering 
department to feed the whole University. The final result of the 
whole discussion is substantially an ‘as you were,’ tempered 
with a vague approval of a ‘ measure of external supervision.’ 
Somewhat a lame and lamb-like exit after the leonine entry, at 
which they had declared their persuasion (p. 149) that their 
expert’s report had ‘ established clearly the need for a substantial 
alteration in the catering arrangements at both Universities,’ 
as well as the fact that ‘ machinery for efficient purchase and 
management does not at present exist in either University.’ 
And yet only a few lines before we read that ‘ College Bursars and 
Stewards have borne an ever-growing burden and have performed 
their work with conspicuous devotion.’ Sad that their efforts 
should so dismally have failed, though it is gratifying to learn 
that the poor things are merely fools, and not knaves or sluggards ! 
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Fortunately, most of them have early learnt the need for a tough 
hide and a rare capacity to suffer fools, if not gladly, at least in 
silence. 

One*thing, at any rate, that is absolutely certain is that at 
Oxford tor Cambridge the undergraduate in many respects gets 
more than he pays for. He is often apt to regard the whole college 
system—though usually with complete tolerance—as one gigantic 
swindle ; to be convinced that he is overcharged right and left, 
and that vast profits are made—he is a little vague where—at 
his expense. Nor is this schoolboy attitude always discarded 
when he takes a degree, or even becomes a Don. In reality a 
college is largely a big charitable institution. Something like 
a third of its undergraduate members draw from it direct sub- 
sidies in the form of scholarships and exhibitions, whilst all 
alike receive teaching of which fully half the cost is borne by 
endowments from benefactors long deceased. The same source 
enables them to live in rooms rented at far below their market 
value and to have the free use of libraries, chapels, plate, cricket 
grounds very often, and many other privileges which they have 
contributed nothing originally to provide. Now the University 
Commissioners are recommending the State to supplement these 
existing charities by a grant from the taxpayers’ pockets of a 
further 100,000/. a year. Universities beg nakedly and are not 
ashamed. There still may survive in Oxford a remnant of those 
who deem all this mendicancy unworthy of their past traditions ; 
who hold the mental training given by the old-established study 
of the humanities of higher value for almost any future walk 
in life, even commerce, than so-called practical and technical 
courses ; who fear that Oxford by striving to become universal 
provider of every branch of learning may lose the fine flavour of 
the ‘ Schools ’ she has made especially her own, may sink to be 
Jack of all trades and master of none ; and who would gladly see 
many of the new scientists and utilitarians transfer to other 
spheres their energies and their insistent clamour for cash or for 
Government grants. But the voices of these Die-hards cry and 
weaken in a wilderness that ever grows more solitary and forlorn. 


A. K. SLEssor. 





SHOULD WE CUT DOWN OUR ARMY? 


A SOLDIER’s VIEW 


Who is responsible for the dicta of the Geddes Committee? A 
harassed British public agitates for economy. The Government 
sees an election looming up and reluctantly appoints a committee 
of men whose recommendation is that their mission in life has 
hitherto been a Jesuitical pursuit of success. So they are sud- 
denly transformed into experts on the nation’s welfare. The 
Committee play up to what they think is wanted of them and start 
out to cut and hack estimates remorselessly. Economy is the cry— 
so give the public economy ; give it to them in big slices that they 
can appreciate, and so quiet the populace. And it is so 
simple to keep up a reputation for economy at the public expense. 
The business man saves a shilling in the pound income tax, and 
the nation pays, and will pay dearly in years to come, for some of 
its saving. The bright scissors of the Committee shear merrily 
through estimates. Why not? They have been asked to do 
it, though, as they themselves say naively, they do not know 
how half the depleted amount will do the work, nor what branch 
will suffer most. That part of the question is beneath their notice, 
and they leave the mutilated corpse to the care of the wretched 
permanent official. 

When Salome danced so successfully before Herod she was 
prompted to ask for John’s head, and she got it. But if historians 
can be believed, no one regretted her success more than she did 
herself when the reaction came. It would be unseemly to compare 
an august body of business men to Salome, but one wonders 
whether a time of trepidation will come to them when they see 
how their recommendations react, and whether they will regret 
having so readily listened to the promptings of popular opinion. 
For an ear cocked to popular criticism is the only explanation 
possible for their decisions. That sane men should honestly 
think what portions of their report imply is incredible. They 
cannot believe what they say when they write that ‘ We cannot 
learn that at the moment there is any chance of a war with a 
highly organised Power.’ Who is the prophet amongst them ? 

1035 
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And what is meant by ‘at the moment’? No war has ever 
come in a moment, and it takes years of patient preparation to 
be even partially ready fora war. Sir Henry Wilson, speaking 
at the Hotel Cecil on April 25 last, said: ‘I don’t think that 
any reflecting person, seeing the state of the world at the present 
moment, could believe that we are in for a long period of pro- 
found peace.’ This differs from the Geddes Report, but of 
course Sir Henry is only a military expert. And one need not be 
an engineer, which some of the Committee are, to know that to 
stop dredging is to put back the hands of the clock and cost 
enormous sums in the future by mistaken economy in that line. 
Yet snip go the scissors, and the estimate is halved. Bureaucrats 
are seldom popular, but have they all been mad in the past, and 
if they were mad why has no one ever said anything till the icono- 
clasts got busy? Ifthe Committee really believe what they recom- 
mend, they could not have become successful business men, and 
they are successful men. 

Most departments have felt the shears, and it does not look 
as if the wind had been tempered to the people on whom will fall 
the duty of making bricks without straw. These business men 
have not hesitated to class themselves as experts on naval or 
military matters, They have politely protested that they are 
not experts in these matters—and then have acted as if they were. 
Here and there in their report are suggestions worthy of all praise 
and standing out like stars in a dull firmament, but their drastic 
cuts in expenditure on the Navy and Army are playing with fire, 
and have we not been burnt enough in those four years of war to 
remember the lesson? Apparently there are some children who 
never learn. Of all the things that we cannot afford to economise 
in surely the Navy and Army Estimates are most clearly indicated. 
We are a civilian nation, and our civilian army won the war, but 
the civilian army would have been an impossibility if there had 
not been the highly trained regulars to form a nucleus. Only by 
the perfection to which it had been trained was the Mons Army 
able to work its prodigies, and give an unprepared country time to 
draw its breath. The magnificent civilian army became what it 
was because it had its leaven of regulars. Where would the great 
training camps of England have been without their regular 
instructors? The civilians learnt well and quickly, all praise to 
them, but in the beginning could the blind have led the blind ? 
And even then the nucleus of regulars was insufficient, and every 
old soldier was welcomed back and used as an instructor of some 
sort. To try to keep pace with the enormous armies of the Con- 
tinent would be absurd, and no one in England would tolerate 
such a system, but we must make up in quality what we lack in 
quantity ; and training, research, munitions, etc., all cost money. 
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I suppose the Geddes Committee recognise the value of insurance, 
yet they cut down the premium on our best national insurance, 
a small well-trained Navy and the Army. 

They work off the usual platitudes about the increased value 
of war aviation, but are careful only to recommend any expendi- 
ture on the Air Force being docked off some other equally essen- 
tial part of the whole machine of the Army. But are not the 
Committee completely out of their depth in speaking of such 
matters at all? 

For years before the Great War the regular soldier was afflicted 
with the ever recurring cry, ‘ Run the Army on business lines,’ 
which hurt his feelings, but did not prevent him doing his very 
best to get real value for every penny he could get. Money was 
stinted, and criticisms fell on him in shoals, yet he worked quietly 
on, and when the crisis came the most efficient Army in Europe 
for its size was flung into Flanders at shortest notice in a way 
that astonished even Englishmen. Then the great day came when 
the soldier was needed for fighting, and at last the Army was run 
. on business lines ; at least, it was run by business men. Extra- 
ordinary events justify abnormal expenditure, and anything was 
right that would help win the war, but when the professional 
soldier saw the way the business man lashed about money without 
getting more than half its value, he pondered on the procedure— 
or lack of it—of his erstwhile critic. Money was squandered right 
and left, and yet one hundredth part of what was spent on the 
war would have saved hundreds of millions had it been spent 
before the war. But then that would not have been business. 
It was the civilians who squandered the nation’s money all 
through the war, and departments run by soldiers were more 
efficient, yet more economical, than exactly similar departments 
run by civilians. The jaded soldier in the War Office with diffi- 
culty obtained a minimum of clerks, but when he visited the 
Ministry of Munitions found roomfuls of idle clerks and under- 
lings, preening themselves in the shadow of a certain great 
statesman and inventor. Before so many became soldiers them- 
selves it was the fashion to think that the soldier was a fool; 
familiarity with the professional soldier somewhat removed that 
idea during the war, but the homely old thought is creeping back, 
and criticism and advice is freely offered by the man in the street 
on what to do with the Army. The soldier is just an ordinary 
man, a compound of good and bad points, but he gets a catholic 
training that puts him far ahead of his critic in the street. He is 
taught to think by being given responsibility when young, and to 
put his hand to many trades, and at the present moment all over 
England the retired or invalided regular is working in business 
houses on a level with men who have been all their lives at business. 
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No case has been heard of where a professional soldier has said 
how the Stock Exchange or the Baltic should be run, yet those 
institutions are full of men who will tell the Army what they 
want and what they should do. 

The professional soldier is not a fool, but a quite capable being, 
and the heads of the Army are very highly trained men, who are 
ten times more capable of judging the military position and needs 
than the business men, who showed in the war that when they 
had the chance they could not apply business methods to Army 
finance and expenditure. Why should the soldier not have a 
real voice in matters he is the best judge of? He pays income 
tax like everyone else, with the difference that it is deducted 
before he even gets his pay. 

There are enough differences of opinion amongst the leaders 
in the Navy and Army without adding outside criticism. There 
are the men who shout, ‘ The capital ship is a thing of the past,’ 
and reiteration persuades some hearers. Washington cut down 
the Navy, but the policies of reduction were reciprocal. But 
whether the capital ship has lost its value or not is an expert 
matter for the Admiralty. Surely it is more a case of depre- 
ciation than loss, more a comparison with the new value of the 
submarine. They both have their value. Why not leave the 
proportion sum to the men who are experts ? 

The Army has its pet theories too, such as whether cavalry 
is necessary at all. Again it is a matter of proportion, but the 
man who says that cavalry has lost its raison d’éire because the 
whippet tank and the Air Force have replaced it does not 
know what the uses of men on horses can be. That the old uses 
of cavalry have altered or ceased to be no one can deny, but does 
that justify sweeping away regiments that have taken many 
campaigns to build up the most valuable thing that a soldier can 
have, esprit de corps? Whippet tanks and aeroplanes are very 
valuable adjuncts to an army, but they cannot do some of the 
things that a man on a horse can. The value of the Air Force 
is one of the acknowledged maxims of modern warfare, and 
no army would be efficient without it. But aeroplanes are 
extraordinarily vulnerable things, with their complicated engines 
and frail construction, and the human factor is magnified to a 
dangerous point when none but youngish men can stand the 
strain. Observation and bombing are their strong points, and 
yet bombing is generally more moral than effective, even with 
poison bombs. 

The Signal Corps, new and heavier guns, tunnelling, mining, 
tanks, they all have their individual merits, but they are all only 
component parts of that new gigantic machine, modern warfare. 
The nation that relies on submarines only at sea, or aeroplanes on 
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land, in its next war will learn an awful lesson about putting all 
its eggs in one basket. Some things have decreased in value while 
others have increased, and it will take our best and most level- 
headed naval and military experts to find the dividing line and 
to work out how the maximum efficiency can be obtained from 
each and every arm of the service. Certainly no body of business 
men is qualified to lay down the law on the subject. 

But whoever decides these vital matters should be moderate 
in his reforms, and always remember that for every war engine 
that has ever been invented the antidote has ‘appeared in 
a very short time. The evolution of war has made enormous 
strides during those last soul-destroying years of war, but there 
is no reason to suppose that evolution and development is sud- 
denly going to stop now or at any other moment. And, whatever 
the engines of warfare may be, they will always require men to 
operate them. One finds it quite seriously laid down that, armed 
with Lewis guns in suitable numbers, a regiment is six times as 
efficient as it used to be. Therefore, these statisticians argue, 
one regiment will in future do the work that it used to be necessary 
to have six todo. They ignore the fact that the other side is also 
six times as efficient as it used to be ; that the conformation of the 
terrain may make it impossible to get any extensive range ; that, 
owing to the enemy being six times as efficient now, it will be 
necessary to have six times the number of men in reserve for 
casualties according to former estimates. The six times rule only 
means that everything has to be multiplied six times, and so you 
are exactly where you started from, and where we now are. The 
number of men remains the same. That being so, is it a good time 
to reduce the Army below its pre-war numbers? Rather it will 
be necessary to find more men because so many new uses have 
been found for them in the various innovations that have sprung 
up. And finance does not come into it so vitally, for is it not just 
as simple to pay men to be soldiers as to pay them to loaf about 
the streets as it is thought expedient todo now? And it would be 
roo per cent. better for the nation. Even with all industries fully 
manned, there will be a residue who could be trained as soldiers, 
ready for the country’s need internally or externally. And there 
are always the large number of young men who are better suited 
to be soldiers than anything else. 

Let the art of war develop in whatever way it may, man, 
primitive man, will always be the fundamental part of the machine, 
the essential of any aggression or defence. And man reverts to 
type under the stress of fighting in an extraordinarily short time. 
The final hand-to-hand meeting of men in war will be the same 
roo years hence as it was 100 or 1000 years ago. A mélée in the 
trenches in the late war was not so unlike a mélée in the Punic 
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wars, Charlemagne’s men and the Moors, or Crusaders and 
Saracens. Weapons have varied, but man has not, and at close 
quarters in the late war the Berserk spirit supervened, and men 
clubbed their rifles and fought as primitively and as savagely as 
1000 years ago. 

A short time ago a civilian innocently—or with assumed 
innocence—said to a great leader of armies: ‘ What will be the 
weapons in the next war, sir? I suppose those of 1914-18 will 
be as out of date as the cross-bow ? ’ 

Whereupon the leader of armies left the room, to return, a 
minute later, with a short sword or dagger, which, he explained, 
the French had often carried in the trenches and for raids. 

That was his answer, and his was an opinion to carry weight 
in any country in the world. And we all remember the shops in 
Piccadilly that during the last years of the war filled their windows 
with gruesome-looking daggers, and knuckle-dusters with knives 
projecting from the back, which they would not have had if some 
demand had not existed for them. Yet it was at that stage of the 
war when aeroplanes, bombs, poison gas and enormous mines 
had become part of the ordinary means of making war. It simply 
meant that in the last final clinch man depended on himself and 
some small weapon alone, and trusted more to Berserk rage than 
all the wonderful man-killing discoveries of the age. And so he 
will as long as men fight. If he was going to change he would have 
done so before this. 

The men who say that war is becoming purely mechanical are 
generally the men who fight on paper or in theory. It is seldom 
that an actual fighter holds these views, because he has seen men 
under the stress of close fighting forget to fire their rifles and take 
to the bayonet or clubbed rifle long before they actually need do 
so. He has seen the Gurkha throw away his rifle and take to his 
kukri. Even the bomber has run in so close that the bombs he 
hurls are as much mere missiles as explosives. The dagger, the 
bayonet and the bludgeon are the natural weapons of close 
quarters. The machines of warfare kill surely enough, but 
their greatest value is in the moral effect on men who find it 
intolerable to risk death from an invisible foe or die without an 
actual blow in self-defence, and this makes them strain to get to 
close quarters. The higher arts of war recognise that the inevit- 
able end of all strategy and tactics is the ultimate hand-to-hand 
combat, and tactics embody all the known arts of getting the 
greatest possible number of men alive to the final clash. The 
general who gets the largest number of men to this last stage is 
the man who has every right to expect victory in that particular 
action. That being so, how is it going to be possible for him to do 
this if he starts with fewer men ? 
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Continental armies study warfare in peace-time more than we 
do here in England, and we find more money being voted for new 
and ever increasing branches of their armies. Is it that we are 
cleverer than anyone in the world? Surely there is something 
in it, even if we do not go to their extremes. 

The engines of modern warfare have become so terrible that 
half the art of fighting nowadays is not the feverish killing of 
the enemy, but rather self-protection against his engines—to 
enable you to survive and to be in existence when the moment 
comes when nian meets man. The Germans are a nation 
who have studied war in detail for generations, and one of their 
earliest moves was the recognition of the value, nay, the necessity, 
of head cover and screening from sight. We were not long in 
coming to the same conclusions, but it was never our principle to 
burrow to the depths they did. Yet in the next war communica- 
tion trenches will quite likely be completely underground and 
be better described as tunnels than trenches. Then what will be 
the much-discussed value of aeroplanes in attack? Even their 
bombs will lose in value because of the extraordinary difficulty of 
hitting accurately the small part of the forces that will be exposed. 
The rest will be hidden, but still in existence. Progress will be 
slow, but was the advance in the late war rapid? Napoleon 
marched from Warsaw to Moscow in less time than our 
trenches were advanced a few hundred yards in many parts of 
our line. 

The ‘ pill-box ’ and the tank were other instances of the neces- 
sity of keeping men alive till they could come into vital action, 
but the ‘ pill-box’ more often than not became a death-trap, and 
the specially hardened shells for tanks left many derelict in an 
impossible position. Poison gases were a dreadful menace till 
means were found to neutralise them, and it needs a Jules Verne 
seriously to imagine a nation being wiped out by poison gas 
before it has time to retaliate or protect itself. And so it will 
always be: the antidote will be discovered almost as soon as the 
new weapon itself. War will probably become more and more 
terrible in moral effect, casualties will be greater, devastation will 
increase, but all these things will be greatly neutralised by the 
fact that it will be the same for both sides. If a nation is abso- 
lutely overthrown it will be because it has shut its eyes to facts 
and has been caught totally unprepared. The present would not 
seem to be a time to save a few hundred thousands on the esti- 
mates for research, for, after all, research merely means keeping 
oneself up to date in the march of military and naval develop- 
ments. What will the hundreds of millions spent on the country’s 
welfare be worth if it falls an easy victim to the first aggressor, as 
any country will that is not prepared to protect itself? Europe 
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and the world are in the melting-pot, and who knows where and 
when the next upheaval will take place? And with treaties, 
common interests and the League of Nations tending to bind great 
numbers of units together, a break in the combination will only 
mean that the rival factions will include larger groups of allies, 
and that it will be practically impossible for any one unit to remain 
a neutral in the next war. 

And when that war comes, as come it will, it will be most 
necessary to have good information on martial improvements, 
because it will be a far more savage war than the last. The sooner 
it comes the more savage it will be, because the men who have to 
fight will be furious at having todoso. They are still war-weary, 
and will be for many years to come. Only a small minority could 
jump back into the collar again willingly. The men who went 
before because it was their duty to go went thinking seriously, and 
if they have to go again they will think still more seriously ; and 
when it comes to fighting they will be tired, angry, and probably 
forced men. For in the next war, if it comes soon, there will be 
no interim of a voluntary army. Conscription in its most rigorous 
form must be the first move, or there will be insufficient numbers. 
The men whowent to fight last time came back to find that the men 
who had stayed at home had made more money in the years of the 
war than in the whole of their working lives. It is true, the money 
came easily, and so it went easily, too. Sudden affluence seldom 
finds the happy recipient with any idea except that he has more 
money and so can spend more. But the stay-at-home did have 
it, and whether he has it now or not is immaterial to the fighter, 
who never had it in anything like the same proportion. The poli- 
ticians who ran the war were more concerned with making a 
spectacular success of their job than of facing the unpleasantness 
of thinking of the future and the results of their wasteful policies. 
It would have been a far finer thing if the Government had faced 
the position, and when conscription came had conscripted every- 
one as soldiers with a soldier’s pay and allowances. The men who 
went to fight could have got field allowances to raise the scale of 
pay much higher for men at the Front, and the men who were 
needed for mechanical work could have been drafted into muni- 
tion factories and then given piece work bonuses to give them the 
incentive to work hard. But to create the idiotic precedent of 
paying men more to live in comparative comfort in England than 
to go and fight is to discourage the great mass of working men 
from wanting to go abroad next time. And hundreds and hundreds 
of millions of money would have been saved. 

We won the war, and thus saved ourselves from that exter- 
mination that losing the war would have meant. The moment 
came when the bill had to be settled, and then recriminations 
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began. The very business men who had held appointments in 
the war, and who had been sympathetic parts of the wasteful 
methods of the war, began to howl because they found they had 
to pay their share of the result. A Government which in a few 
years had raised and spent more than could have been supposed 
possible could not get used to the fact that it could not go 
on spending on the same scale. Politicians are more interested 
in the moment than the future, for party politics do not 
encourage a Government to make things easy for anyone who 
may have the bad form to oust it from power. But that 
magical word ‘ election’ forced a decision, and so a committee 
were called into being who could take the blame, or who could be 
overlooked, as suited best. It was annoying, but something had 
to be done at last. It has been done, but in such a way that it 
looks almost as if the Committee had made up their minds to cut 
a certain sum off the total of the estimates. And perhaps they 
have done this by cutting a percentage off all estimates without 
differentiating between essentials and non-essentials. Wicked 
extravagances were either ignored or merely docked, not obli- 
terated, and the balance had to come from something else, 
irrespective of what it was. To cut 200,000/. off a total grant of 
400,000/. for some small essential department seems a paltry matter 
when many millions can be saved by stopping some perfectly 
useless expenditure. But the Committee have ‘ averaged,’ and 
waste has only been docked in proportion to the amount cut from 
essential preventative services. Lord Inchcape is quite right, 
and the country will go bankrupt unless real national economy 
is effected. But economy begins with luxuries, and the last 
things to be touched are the necessaries of life and existence. 
Economising a comparatively small amount on naval and military 
expenditure will not save the country from bankruptcy should the 
Prime Minister go to Parliament and in an impassioned speech 
ask that people will accept 3 per cent. instead of 5 per cent. on 
War Loans. Stranger things have happened lately. But, what- 
ever political opinions one holds, it will always remain to the 
Prime Minister’s credit that he was prepared to stay and face the 
music, though whether he can handle the reconstruction of the 
country’s finance is another matter. The present proposals only 
handicap departments without doing the nation a commensurate 
amount of good, and the Geddes Committee looks more like a bit 
of political jugglery than an honest endeavour to straighten out 
the national finance. 

Would it not be better to stop fiddling and say that there will 
be no reduction in income tax till real economies have been 
effected and given us something like a balance sheet, or face the 
inevitable and take two or three shillings off the income tax and 
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carry forward a debtor balance to be reduced by funding profits 
on the trade that business men say would result from a reduced 
income tax? At present we are doing neither, but just sitting on 
the bridge and watching the money flow underneath. 

And, while financial reconstruction progresses, leave research 
and the Intelligence Departments of the Army and Navy alone. 
They will feel the pulse of warlike developments, and then we shall 
at any rate know which way to jump, if jump we must. When 
war looms up close, we may know that we have to expect the 
alienation of hoped-forallies, the total stoppage of our food supplies, 
an invasion by armoured dirigibles, devastation by gases, enormous 
mines dropped from wireless-controlled aeroplanes or some 
engine of destruction that is undreamed of yet. Already the 
aeroplane is changing rapidly, and the plane that can rise or drop 
perpendicularly and ‘hover’ over a certain point to obtain 
absolute accuracy in bombing is in sight. The long-range gun 
is no impossible chimera, but a mere matter of obtaining enough 
durability in the gun to make it worth while. Who knows what 
queer torpedoes will burrow under the earth in the future as they 
drive themselves through the water now? The explosion of our 
arsenals by wireless or violet rays is only a matter of perfecting 
existing ideas. Many and dire are the unknown possibilities of 
modern science, and we can only neutralise them if we have 
studied those possibilities. The bright spot of all future develop- 
ments is that man remains the fundamental agency of all action. 
And the British Empire has always come up to the scratch as 
yet, and will do so, if not impossibly handicapped by policies that 
emasculate. If the Empire is given a chance it will hold its 
own, but a dead lion is the prey of any live dog. 

Let us be honest and face the situation without panic. We 
have fought a terrible war, and we have had to pay a terrible 
price for it in lives and money. I% will do no good to whine, and 
it is not a characteristic of the British nation to doso. If the 
nation insists on economy it will get economy, because the polli- 
tician has his ear very close to the ground and will try to antici- 
pate the public ultimatum. But running round in circles shout- 
ing ‘Economy!’ will not get the solid reconstruction that the 
country needs. 

Paltry niggling at public expenditure will not do any real 
good. The Geddes Committee was a move in the right direction, 
and if their suggestions were none too wise politics were very likely 
to blame. The matter of economy is a matter for the Govern- 
ment itself to practise and to preach, neither of which has 
it really done yet. Committees and Royal Commissions are mere 
equivocations. If the Government is sincere in what it does, and 
will explain to the nation what it is doing to straighten out the 
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nation’s finances, it will get the loyal support of nine-tenths 
of the country. We all pulled together in the war, and the spirit 
is still there, and it will answer a reasonable call. But if exas- 
perated by finding that nothing is really being done, or that the 
crying need of financial readjustment is being made the butt of 
political intrigue, then any Government will get a decisive answer 
from its electors. There are great and new expenditures that did 
not exist before the war, and many of them can go now the war is 
over. But the Navy and the Army existed before the war and 
will exist as long as we are to be a nation, and unduly to handicap 
them is to spoil their raison d’éire. We owe it to ourselves, and 
we owe it to our loyal children, the British Dominions and 
Colonies. When the call came they did not hesitate, but sprang 
up in defence of the headquarters of the Empire. And we remain 
the headquarters of the Empire, and we must remember that if 
we pay to keep up a defence force we do so as the centre of an 
empire that supported us when our need was great. It is true 
that if we fell they fell also, but it was not such a selfish thought 
that braced the Canadians at Ypres and Passchendaele, or sent 
the Australians to Gallipoli, or got them to tolerate an army 
discipline that they hated more than they hated the Germans or 
the Turks. It was just that they played the game, and it is ‘ up 
to us’ to play the game now and to have a Navy and Army that 
will afford them some protection, and to have a real and efficient 
headquarters of imperial defence. But the efficiency can only 
be maintained if the wherewithal is forthcoming. 

Let us leave the Navy and the Army to manage their own 
affairs. They have proved in a great war that they are more 
capable of doing so than civilians, and are entitled to the nation’s 
confidence. Leave them to readjust themselves to new conditions 
without stifling them for lack of a little money at a critical time. 
And let the great problem of national reconstruction and finance 
be faced honestly and openly without any political chicanery. 
As a nation we are optimists: that has pulled us through 
many a bad place before now, and will pull us through the 
present one if only we are in earnest. No country could have 
gone through what we have done and not have the reaction too. 
History tells us that the present aftermath is no exception to the 
end of any great war. The only difference is that it was a greater 
war than any previous one, and so the aftermath is greater too. 
Time the healer will right things if we are steadfast in our endea- 
vours and our methods sound. 

H. Knox-NIVEN. 
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THE FARM LABOURER TO-DAY 


LAND, at the present moment, seems to be a bankrupt proposition 
in this country to all concerned in it. The landlord can get a 
better return for his money if he invests it in any other form of 
security, and many landlords are actually out of pocket on their 
estates at the end of the year. The tenant farmer has had to face 
an agricultural crisis even more serious than that of 1879, and 
there seems no immediate hope of recovery. The agricultural 
labourer has had his wages reduced to what is, in these times, a 
bare subsistence, and there is prospect of even further reduction. 
He is, as he has been for the last four centuries, the most poorly 
paid labourer in the community. 

What is the agricultural labourer’s view of the situation, and 
what, from his point of view, is the remedy ? 

To discern what is at the back of the rustic mind is most 
difficult. To start with, so few have any clearly conceived views 
at all, and those they have they do not express easily. Secondly, 
the agricultural labourer is by nature extremely reticent, and a 
past-master in saying what he thinks his interlocutor is wanting 
him to say. Some of the old feudal spirit is still in his blood. 

But one thing is certain. The agricultural worker to-day is 
a mass of suspicion and doubt, not so much of his actual employers, 
with whom he is generally on better terms than in any other 
combination of labour and capital, but of the developments of the 
industrial system under which he has suffered so much injustice 
in the past. For nearly seven centuries he has shown himself to 
be a man of pre-eminent common-sense and moderate views, and 
in the present impasse he has revealed this quality even more 
strongly defined. It is true that there is an Agricultural Workers’ 
Union, which has sometimes threatened a strike, but the leaders 
have rarely dared to force an issue by this means because the 
allegiance of its members is distinctly lukewarm, and because, in 
the agricultural industry, the touch between employer and 
employee is so close and personal. For the last eighteen months 
the popularity of the A.W.U. has perceptibly declined, and the 
agricultural labourer realises, almost as well as the farmer, that 
it is impossible for the farming industry to pay the wage that he 
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has been receiving, or even, with present prices, a wage that offers 
him a fair livelihood. 

But he is suspicious, and he is far from being contented with 
the present state of affairs, and if we consider the series of events 
since 1545 that have all played their part in making the lot of the 
agricultural labourer a little worse, it will be easy to understand 
his present alarm and distrust and his determination to make a 
stand against further assaults on his liberty and means of livelihood. 

In the year 1545 labour received its first economic impoverish- 
ment by the-issue of base money. A few years later its guild 
capital was filched from it by the land thieves of Edward the 
Sixth’s regency. In Elizabeth's reign it was subjected to the 
quarter sessions assessment, which, although perhaps kindly 
meant, still further impoverished the agricultural labourer by 
making his wage the residuum of all labour. There followed 
Enclosure Acts, and the extinction of time-honoured rights of 
pasturing and fuel, and the Poor Law, which professed to find him 
work, but was so badly administered that it became easy, and 
indeed expedient, to reduce his wages to a mere pittance. On the 
restoration of the monarchy his employers relieved the burdens 
on their own estates by taxing his poor luxuries through the excise, 
bound him down by the Law of Settlement, and starved him by 
a prohibitive Corn Law. Unfortunately his unhappy condition 
only strengthened that malignant passion to profit by his mis- 
fortunes that besmirched the policy of the landowners of the 
eighteenth century, and the final blow fell when the penalties of 
felony and conspiracy were denounced against him if he joined 
with his fellows to better his lot and sell his labour to more 
advantage. Then when the abyss of poverty and misery in which 
the agricultural labourer found himself induced petty crimes, such 
as sheep-stealing and poaching, a code of laws was set up for 
suppressing them 4 ‘ more sanguinary and brutal than any which 
a civilised nation had heretofore devised, or a high-spirited one 
submitted to.’ 

Although this is all ancient history, and many of these laws 
have been repealed, or become obsolete, although much has been 
done to ameliorate the agricultural labourer’s lot and strengthen 
the bonds of understanding between him and his employer, yet 
these injustices seem to have soaked themselves into the very soil 
in which he works and planted themselves in his mind as a kind 
of instinct. He may be ignorant of the historical facts, but the 
old fear of oppression is still with him as surely as a child fears the 
fire even though it may never have been actually burnt. It was 
exasperating, too, when wages rose higher during the last war 
than they have ever done before, to find that he was not so well 
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off as in 1914, when he was receiving 19s, a week. Now his wages 
have been reduced by necessity, but although they are still 50 per 
cent. higher than in 1914, yet he is still poorer than at that time, 
for the simple reason that the middle-man who retails his necessi- 
ties has not bothered to reduce his own employees’ wages so long 
as he can force the consumer to pay the increase. 

Small wonder, then, that the agricultural labourer is suspicious 
and distrustful. The remarkable fact is that he has never been 
a Socialist or an Anarchist. In point of fact, he is the very opposite. 
Far from being desirous of seeing all land held by the State, he 
would like to see as many people as possible possessing land. He 
has a strong desire to possess land himself, and he has viewed the 
disappearance of the old land-owning families, the ‘ fathers of the 
village,’ with the greatest regret. 

On first consideration of this desire to possess his own piece 
of land it may seem strange that no small-holding scheme has 
ever met with any measure of success. But the life of a small 
holder in this country is an arduous and uncertain one, demanding 
heavy work, and returning small profits. Farming in England 
requires such a high proportion of capital per acre, and the 
vagaries of the climate are so capricious, that the chances of a 
small holder being ruined by a bad season are remarkably high. 
He is also called upon to work for longer hours than if he hired his 
labour to a farmer, and the expenses of working on so small a 
scale are very materially increased. This last disadvantage might 
easily be reduced by an effective co-operative scheme, but agri- 
cultural co-operation is still very much in the embryo. 

On the Continent the peasant farmer prefers to face all these 
hardships rather than sell his labour to another man, but the 
British farm labourer, generally speaking, does not share this 
point of view. Which of the two enjoys the fuller liberty, in the 
truest sense of the word, is a moot point which it would be 
irrelevant to debate here. 

To sum up the points which have been considered, we come to 
the following conclusions. The land situation has reached an 
impasse in which the farmer cannot afford a rent which is remu- 
nerative to the landlord, nor can he afford to pay the labourer a 
wage that will keep him in decent circumstances. The labourer 
realises the farmer’s point of view, and has accepted the situation 
most commendably, but at the same time he is suspicious and 
on his guard, and is determined to accept no return to the oppres- 
sive conditions of the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. He wishes to possess land himself, but so 
far has found no small-holding scheme satisfactory. 

What, then, is the remedy ? How is the gradual immigration 
of the rural population into the towns to be stayed ? How is our 
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most vital industry to be put on an economic footing and rendered 
attractive as a means of livelihood to all concerned in it ? 

Three methods seem to suggest themselves : 

I. Nationalisation of the land. 

2. Government control and guarantees for prices of agricultural 

produce. 

3. An extension and improvement of the present system. 
With regard to (1), many books have been written on this subject. 
It must suffice here to say that it is a policy that would confer the 
most gigantic functions on the State, would involve a huge bureau- 
cratic machinery that, even if it were honest, would absorb more 
money than the project could ever hope to gain, would create a 
vast body of fundholders who would not be bound in any way to 
the society that paid them their dividends, and would put a 
premium on inquisition and corruptibility. If the State made 
fresh contracts periodically with its tenants, there would be no 
incentive to improve the holding. If the contracts were perma- 
nent, things would revert to the same conditions as the nationalisa- 
tion of the land was intended to obviate. The teachings of all 
political economy and social history urge the division of wealth 
into as many hands as possible. Under nationalisation this 
division would be artificially hindered and the money frittered 
away amongst officials and Government departments long before 
it ever reached the pockets of those who had earned it. 

Of (2) little need be said. If there is one thing of which this 
country has learnt to have a horror, from which consumer and 
producer, employer and employee, with one voice pray to be 
preserved, it is any fixing of prices by the Government. It is a 
policy economically unsound, for if an industry cannot stand by 
its own merits, such a specious bolstering up of it is a mere pouring 
of new wine into old bottles. 

We come to (3). It seems to the writer that it is on these lines 
that the solution can be found. British agriculture has been 
growing for seven centuries, with every age, every generation, 
adding their quota of discovery and experience. It seems a 
drastic and unnecessary step to scrap the whole machine because 
of a temporary hitch in its operation. We learn by mistakes, 
and necessity is the greatest incitement to development and 
improvement. If this present crisis forces farmers to take steps 
that will bring about improvements and economies in the working 
of their business, then it may well prove to have been one of the 
greatest blessings that have fallen to agriculture, and with it the 
conditions of the agricultural employees must assuredly improve. 
For it is obvious that the conditions of the workers are dependent 
upon the prosperity of the business. 

It would be the gravest menace to the present system of land 
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tenure if agriculture settled down into the bankrupt conditions 
of the eighties and ’nineties. In the ‘eighties, land went out of 
cultivation all over the country, and in some parts farms were let 
at a rent of 5s., and even less, per acre. In 1894 corn actually 
changed hands in Winchester market at 18s. a quarter. If such a 
disaster overtook agriculture to-day, it would provide the very 
handle for which the Socialists, and others who are anxious to see 
the land nationalised, have been seeking. For not only would it 
be certain to cause the direst distress amongst the agricultural 
workers, offering a most suitable seed-bed for the sowing of 
socialistic propaganda, but also the political agitators would then 
be put in a position to prove that the old system of land tenure 
had definitely failed. Labour candidates would tour the country 
districts with subversive propaganda and would score in them 
as in the crowded industrial centres in the north. 

One of the strongest bulwarks against the success of such a 
reactionary project would be to increase greatly the number of 
small holders. If Labour had a definite and personal interest in 
the land, the tendency would be for it to resent any interference 
with its ownership by the State. When the fox possesses the 
grapes they are not so sour after all, and the possessive instinct is 
as strong in the agricultural labourer as in the landlord of many 


acres. 
With this change some system of co-operation amongst the 


small holders would have to be introduced as well, some such 
system as at present obtains in Denmark, Italy, etc. 

It has long been the fashion to decry agricultural co-operation, 
and the pioneers of it have been subject to the severest discourage- 
ment and criticism in their efforts to introduce it. But a pioneer 
is essentially unpopular, or he ceases to be a pioneer, When Sir 
Horace Plunkett started co-operation in Ireland, everyone pre- . 
dicted complete failure; but it turned out an extraordinary 
success. If it has been proved that the Irish can successfully 
co-operate, what nation may not dare to be optimistic on this 
point ? 

Farmers are notoriously conservative, and many of them 
refuse to see any further than their own hedges, and so it is that 
they have overlooked the chief commercial characteristic of the 
age—that is, combination. The workers have demonstrated its 
effectiveness by trades unions; steamship companies have 
benefited by it ; almost every trade and profession has adopted 
it, including the very firms from whom the farmers buy their 
implements, and to whom they sell their produce. 

But they will not adopt it themselves. The result can be seen 
in the recent crash in milk prices. A few independent farmers 
signed agreements to supply milk to certain societies at bankrupt 
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prices; others followed, fearing they might be left in the cold 
altogether; and the result is shown by a dairy farmer (who has 
offered to have his statement proved by showing his books to any 
firm of auditors) who is making a profit of exactly 1d. per head 
per week on his cows. But combination, or co-operation, is far 
from being merely a weapon of defence. By becoming members 
of co-operative societies and dealing through them farmers can 
eliminate many of the profits ordinarily taken by the middle-man, 
and a great saving can be effected on buying manures, feeding- 
stuffs, seed, implements, etc. These societies exist, but they are 
fighting a very uphill battle owing to the lack of patronage, and 
therefore capital, by the class for whom they are fighting. 

Industry has become so highly organised that this holding back 
of the farmers (in many cases simply because ‘ their grandfathers 
didn’t hold with it ’) is pure suicide. The farmers might well take 
a lesson from their employees, whom they are incidentally penalis- 
ing by their obstinacy. For as early as the fourteenth century 
labour realised the advantage of co-operation by the formation of 
the various trade ‘ guilds.’ 

There remains the problem of winning back the agricultural 
population to the land and satisfying their desire for an interest 
in it by personal possession. The small holding in itself has failed 
to provide this attraction, but surely some system could be 
devised whereby the hired labourer was also granted a certain 
amount of land with his cottage for which he paid a fair rent, 
either in money or in labour, to his employer. Such a system has 
been tried in Scotland, where these small holdings were called 
‘Pentacles.’ It failed, but it can hardly be taken as a fair test 
because the experiment was made on a very small scale, and the 
land selected for the pentacles was unusually harsh and unpro- 
ductive. This system would be a modern revival of the old 
tenancy in villeinage, but all the old records of the financial side 
of agriculture (and in no other industry have the records been so 
meticulously kept since the days of the Domesday Book) go to 
prove that, taking things all round, the agricultural labourer was 
never so well off as in the latter days of the feudal system. 
Nothing can teach respect for property so well as the ownership 
of property, and it is fair to suppose that diligent labour on a small 
holding will lead to diligent labour on another’s tenancy. It 
would lessen the farmer’s wages bill and increase agricultural 
productivity, at the same time offering the labourer an interest 
in the land that might go far to inducing him to return to it. The 
fact that the possession of a holding would not debar him from 
contracting for his time and skill with larger tenants would be a 
guarantee that he would not be faced with utter ruin in a specially 
bad season. 
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Human nature has to be taken into account in all. social 
problems, and there is no doubt that few men can take the same 
interest in their work when the pecuniary result is the same 
whether they work well or badly, and surely there could be no 
more beneficent education for the labourer-than being himself the 
possessor of property. There is a village in Hampshire that has 
recently been sold, and most of the cottagers have bought their 
cottages and the land belonging to them. The result is that they 
now take a very active interest in all parish affairs that affect the 
rates, and what was previously quite a strong socialistic element 
has almost completely disappeared. 

Co-operation amongst the small holders would be an even 
greater necessity than amongst the larger tenants, for the buying 
of any kind of commodity in small lots is always the more expen- 
sive process. It is obvious, too, that every small holder could not 
have his own set of agricultural machinery. In many villages 
there already exist private co-operative societies for buying pig 
and poultry food en bloc at great saving of expense, and there is 
no reason why any village should not organise such a society to 
buy its common agricultural requirements. In the same way 
machinery, if not hired from the larger tenants, could be bought 
and used co-operatively. 

One other aspect must be considered. One of the great 
advantages which the town has always held over the village has 
been the increased facilities it can offer for social life and entertain- 
ment. But since the war village social life has advanced apace, 
and to-day in my own village there is social entertainment of some 
sort quite four nights a week in the village hall. Dances, whist- 
drives, ‘ socials,’ lectures, travelling cinemas, all have helped to 
vary the monotony of the evenings and change the dull routine 
of toil and sleep that village life once used to be. In this respect, 
at least, everything has been done to make the land more 
attractive. 

In the course of time it may be possible to reunite capital and 
agricultural skill. The process may be slow, but all agricultural 
progress has always been slow, so slow that it can only be perceived 
by looking back at the historical records. But if there 1s one 
obvious, sane and moderate solution of the agricultural difficulty, 
it surely is by the path of co-operation: co-operation in buying, 
co-operation in selling, and, lastly, co-operation + between 
employer and employee. The employer can give that little more 
that is not in the contract, but counts for so much—his advice, 
sympathy and help. The employee can return it by giving his 
real interest to his work and his goodwill. 


L. F. EASTERBROOK. 
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THE BOARDED-OUT CHILDREN OF THE Poor 


THE Ministry of Health has taken the place of the Local 
Government Board, and the change is not altogether nominal. 
The multifarious duties of the Local Government Board appear 
to have been divided and classified in a sensible and practical 
manner, and the department has been relieved of those which 
had been cast upon it because there seemed to be nowhere else 
to dump them. The Ministry of Health is, therefore, now the 
department for the care, not only of health, but all that concerns 
bodily and personal welfare, while material matters, such as 
highways and elections, have been transferred elsewhere. 

This dividing line is, therefore, quite in accordance with 
common sense. The work of the Local Government Board was 
heterogeneous ; that of the Ministry of Health is homogeneous. 

The Ministry of Health not only retains the offices of the Local 
Government Board, but its best elements as regards staff and 
personnel, so that, while the necessary continuance of experience 
is not severed, there is hope of reform and reconstruction in 
matters which of late had become retrograde or superficial. 
This should be the case with regard to the boarding out of 
children in particular. Their prospects are now brighter. 

Those among us who have had practical and personal expe- 
rience in the care of the poor and destitute welcome the change of 
name of the department, not because we care two straws about 
it ourselves, but because, until the meaning of the name has become 
generally understood, it will give the department a respite from 
the attacks of agitators who, doing little or no personal work for 
the poor themselves, regard names more than things or realities, 
and use names as a pretext for bringing themselves forward into 
notice as philanthropists. Such persons seem to think that, if 
they can abolish the word ‘ pauper,’ they will get the credit of 
abolishing pauperism. And, indeed, such is the ignorance of a 
great mass of the public that they take these agitators at their 
own valuation and believe them to be real benefactors and 
reformers. 
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It is not infrequently assumed that the ‘workhouse’ or 
‘pauper taint’ accompanies all connection with the Poor Law 
and its administration, even that of the central department. 
Undoubtedly taint may be conveyed by association with bad or 
unsatisfactory characters, and in the case of children their 
association with adult paupers is, as a rule, distinctly injurious, 
whether these paupers be outdoor or indoor, not because these 
people are bad, but because they are of all sorts, good, bad, and 
indifferent. For some time the Local Government Board, through 
their inspectors, had pressed upon the guardians everywhere the 
need for removing children over three years of age altogether from 
the workhouses, and at last issued an order compelling it. But 
this and other arrangements were to a great extent disturbed by 
the war. The contamination which even occasional contact with 
some of the adult workhouse inmates may convey is a real ‘ taint.’ 
But to say that the children are tainted by association with 
respectable and kindly men and women merely because they 
are officers serving under the administration of the Poor Law is 
unpractical, fanciful, and theoretic. To suggest the removal of the 
children from the administration of the Poor Law, and especially 
from the control of the Ministry of Health to that of the Education 
Department, for such a reason is to regard names more than facts. 

The education of the children in the Poor Law schools 
and institutions is at present under the inspection of that 
Department, while their maintenance is paid for from the local 
rates through the guardians. The Poor Law schools are, there- 
fore, in exactly the same position as any other boarding school 
is or might be. If the boarding arrangements were placed under 
the Education Department, the guardians would still have to 
pay for the maintenance of the children, who would thus continue 
to be connected with the ‘ pauper taint,’ unless, indeed, they are 
to be maintained from the taxes while their parents are main- 
tained from the rates—a proposal so obviously inconvenient and 
impracticable that, as far as I am aware, no one has yet suggested 
it—or unless all paupers are to become a national instead of a local 
charge ; and here we see the gate open to general demoralisation 
and limitless increasing pauperism under a change of name but 
not of fact. Such proposals when thus stated seem too foolish 
even to print, yet this is what the proposal to transfer the children 
from the Ministry of Health to the Education Department 
means. 

But the workhouse is not the only alternative for Poor Law 
children. There are boarding schools of various sizes, both large 
and small, grouped cottage homes, scattered homes—that is, 
small or moderate-sized houses bought or rented separately in 
different parts of the area of the same union- -voluntary certified 
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homes and schools, training ships, emigratior and boarding out, 
all of which have their advantages and disadvantages. But it 
is the last-named only with which I propose to deal specifically 
here. 

Boarding children out means placing them in private families 
for payment. Under the English official system Poor Law 
children are, or may be, thus placed out by the guardians and paid 
for from the rates, either within or outside the area of the Unions 
to which they are chargeable, under regulations laid down by 
the Boarding-Out Order of rgrr. 

It would be impossible to board out all the children who come 
under the Poor Law, and no legislation or regulations could 
enforce it, for the essence of the system is that it is voluntary. 
The foster-parents take the children of their own free will, and 
cannot be dragooned into doing so. If they could, the children 
placed with them against their wish would undoubtedly have 
an unhappy time of it. 

Under the present regulations all children who are orphans, 
deserted, or ‘ adopted ’ by the guardians under the Poor Law Acts 
may be boarded out. The word ‘ orphan’ technically includes 
such as have parents unable to do anything for them, and has a 
very wide sense, so that all children permanently under the 
guardians may be boarded out. If those with relations able to 
claim and remove them at any time were boarded out, it would 
simply put a stop to the boarding-out system, for no satisfactory 
foster-parents would take them, One of the greatest hindrances 
to the system is the existence of undesirable relatives, who find 
out where the children are and interfere with and unsettle them 
by visits or letters. Such cases came constantly under my 
own experience, and foster-mothers have frequently asked me, 
“Can you tell me if this child has any relations who may come 
and take it away? For, if so, I won’t keepit. I am not going 
to take all the trouble of breaking it of bad habits and getting it 
into my own ways, and perhaps getting fond of it, and then have 
it taken away.’ Indeed, when one such case occurs, it upsets 
a whole village or neighbourhood, and prospective foster-parents 
are not to be found ready to incur such risks. It is therefore 
impossible to board out any but permanent cases generally. 

Still worse is it when parents who have deserted or neglected 
their children through the helpless years of infancy suddenly 
develop a touching affection for them when, having been brought 
up at the public expense, they arrive at a profitable and wage- 
earning age. One very obvious case was that of a grandmother 
who enticed a silly girl away from a good situation in order to 
maintain her and drag her about in a bath-chair. She then tried 
the same thing with her sister, who refused to come, and the 
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affectionate grandmother thereupon wrote, ‘If you can’t come 
yourself, send me your best clothes by parcel post.’ It is to 
protect children from such relatives as well as from themselves, 
when too young and ignorant to take care of themselves or to 
appreciate the self-interest of their so-called friends, that the Acts 
were passed enabling guardians to ‘ adopt ’ the children and take 
over their control in place of their parents. These Acts have been 
found of incalculable value by the more enlightened boards, and 
it is to be regretted that some of the ‘ backward’ boards still 
hesitate to adopt children of unworthy parents under the 
mistaken idea that they will only be too glad to get rid of them. 
The fact is the opposite. Such parents make the Poor Law 
institutions a convenience whenever it suits them, take the 
children in and out for temporary employment or begging, or 
leave them on the guardians’ hands until, as I have said, they 
are of a wage-earning age. ‘Adoption’ has, therefore, a deterrent 
effect, for such persons do not like to be prevented from getting 
hold of their children when they want them. It is a pity that 
boards of guardians generally do not make wider use of their 
powers in this direction. 

Again, if a child turns out to be of troublesome or dirty 
habits, bad-tempered, or even unattractive, the foster-parent is 
at full liberty to give it up whenever he or she pleases, or for any 
other reason, and need not keep it longer than she likes, provided 
that due notice is given. I have known many cases of children 
tried in six or seven homes in succession; no one would keep 
them. Children are constantly thus returned to the guardians, 
and there must, therefore, always be some kind of institution 
to receive them when so rejected. For this reason it is not fair 
to compare the results of the boarding-out system with those 
of other systems. Boarding out deals only with the selected, 
whereas the guardians must provide for its rejected in other 
ways. 

Boarding out is sometimes thought to be more successful than 
it really is merely because we do not hear of all the failures. 
Children are supposed to be happy because superficial inspection 
does not reveal ill-treatment. Only the self-evident or obvious 
cases appear. 

Over and over again I have been told that, though abuses 
may occur elsewhere, it is impossible in the particular place in 
question, for here the homes are so carefully chosen, and the chil- 
dren so constantly visited, or seen casually. Then I have taken 
the speakers out with me on a real inspection, and they have 
owned that they never would have believed that such things as 
they saw with me could have gone on under their very noses. 
Only seeing is believing. 
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Concrete cases are usually more convincing than unillustrated 
generalities. Let me, therefore, give some instances. 

A friend of mine, a woman Poor Law guardian, asked me one 
day to go out with her to see the case of a child boarded out within 
the union about which she was doubtful. She felt sure that the 
foster-father drank, but could not prove it, and asked me to help 
her from my special experience. Accordingly we went first to 
see the child, who was at school, and I inspected her condition in 
a private room. I warned my friend not to question the child 
in any form to which she could answer, ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No,’ as that 
would suggest something, alarm or puzzle her, and we should 
not get at the truth. If we had asked, ‘Does your father 
drink ?’ it would not only have been improper, but she would 
have answered, ‘No,’ at once. So I asked quite innocently, 
‘ What is the name of the public-house where you fetch the beer? ’ 
and she promptly replied, ‘I fetch the beer from the “‘ Rose and 
Crown,” but the brandy from the “‘ Red Lion.” ’ I should not, 
however, have asked even this unless my friend had been morally 
sure of the drinking habits. The lady took the child away as 
soon as possible ; but she would not have been rescued if she had 
been questioned in any other way, nor if we had not seen her at 
the school away from her foster-parents. 

Next we went to a house where my friend was doubtful about 
the treatment of the child. By thorough inspection I found the 
child to be well cared for, though the house was rather rough and 
untidy. 

‘Now,’ said the lady, ‘I am going to take you to the best 
home we have; the foster-parents are not poor people, but 
artisans, well off, and they have taken two girls about ten or 
twelve, not for the sake of the money, but for love, and they are 
not going to send them to service when older, but to adopt and 
keep them at home.’ 

‘ That,’ I said, ‘ looks to me rather as if they wanted to get 
servants for nothing ; but we shall see.’ 

School was over, and the girls were at home. They were 
brought to us in the grand front parlour, and my friend said, 
‘You should only see them on a Sunday!’ The foster-mother 
accordingly brought down their beautiful Sunday hats and frocks. 
I asked to see their underclothing, and she was very angry. 
None could be produced. Then I took off their frocks. What 
little underclothing they had on was in rags, their stockings were 
worn away, almost footless, their feet and legs incrusted with a 
second skin of old dirt, and their heads were in an indescribable 
condition, eaten into sores by swarming live vermin. My friend 
had to send them at once to a barber to have their heads shaved 
before they could be treated. I asked to see upstairs, and the 
Vor. XCI—No. 544 4A 
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woman refused on the ground that a young man was there ill 
in bed with measles ; my friend afterwards ascertained that this 
was a fiction. 

Thorough inspection alone could have proved the facts as to 
these three cases. 

Another case illustrates both the best and the worst. 
Not long before I retired I rescued a little girl of about two 
or three, whom, by undressing, I found to have been beaten 
black and blue. She had next to no clothes, and no bed. She 
slept downstairs, either in the coal-hole or scullery—I could not 
subsequently make out which, for she could not yet speak plainly, 
and there were no traces of any sleeping arrangements for her. 
A woman lodger slept in the room and bed which were shown me 
as hers. Without waiting for the official formalities, which were 
duly carried out afterwards, but with the concurrence of the 
committee, I carried her off in my motor car, where she nestled 
happily against me, and that drive is the first thing she remembers 
in her life. I took her to a friend of mine who is the refuge of 
all the desolate and derelict, and who, among other good works, 
is secretary of an administrative boarding-out committee. We 
took the baby to one of the best women I have ever known, and 
she, without any gush or sentiment, accepted its charge from 
pity and indignation at the way she saw it had been treated. I 
inspected it subsequently in her home and found it cared for as 
by a real mother, and an undoubted affection had grown up 
between it and both its foster-parents. It was not an easy 
charge, for a delicate and neglected child of that age has to be 
trained like a baby, but patience was there, and love followed as 
the result of giving that patience. 

After my retirement, I was with my friend again, and she 
said, ‘ You must see your very own child if you have time for 
nothing else.’ So the foster-mother brought her to see me, of 
course only as a friend. But if I had come by surprise and asked 
to make a regular inspection, I am quite sure she would have 
welcomed it gladly, though knowing I had no legal right to make 
it. That child is now a fine, healthy girl with every care 
and comfort, and possessed of a home and good parents for life. 
Thorough inspection rescued her from ill-treatment ; thorough 
inspection gave her a true home. 

It is relatively simple, and does not take long, to inspect 
a hundred children all together in an institution. But children 
are boarded out singly or by twos, in different cottages; only 
three or four together when all are brothers and sisters, and 
such cases are comparatively rare. This means separate inspection 
of each child and each home. The cottages often lie scattered 
and far apart. The children are at school all day and seldom to 
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be found at home, and the thorough inspection of their bodily 
condition takes a long time, especially when strings and buttons are 
missing, or clothes sewn on or tied on with string. And it takes 
longer to train the committees in inspection, as I did, than to 
inspect oneself. Though I hardly ever took the holidays to which 
I was entitled, I was never able to get through all the work I 
knew to be necessary during the course of the year. 

It is also possible to sample the treatment of children in an 
institution when all are under the same matron or management. 
When children are boarded out in different homes it is not possible 
to judge correctly of the treatment of Mary Smith, living with 
Mrs. Jones, from having inspected Jane Robinson, living with 
Mrs. Brown. It is true that both children and homes may be 
under the same committee, but committees or their individual 
members are sometimes deceived, sometimes partial, and often 
unequal. Besides, it is not possible to find a considerable number 
of homes of equal merit in one neighbourhood; they must of 
necessity vary. 

It is impossible to inspect boarded-out children by sample. 
It would also be impossible to inspect every boarded-out child 
periodically without such a staff of inspectors and corresponding 
cost as would probably be out of the question. But it should be 
possible for nearly every child and its home to receive an inde- 
pendent inspection at least once during its period of chargeability. 
The objection to the cost of the inspectorate should be met by 
the fact that, except emigration, boarding out is the cheapest 
method of maintaining Poor Law children, since it involves no 
charges for buildings, officials, or establishments of any kind. 

During the war this question, like most other matters of 
domestic administration, was in abeyance ; but the case is even 
stronger than it was in 1913. The number of women inspectors 
of the Ministry of Health remains the same (six), and, so far 
from being relieved of any part of their duties, their work has 
been extended to the inspection of children receiving ordinary 
outdoor relief at their own homes, a measure in itself highly 
satisfactory were the number of inspectors sufficient. It is true 
that there has been a considerable decrease in the number of 
children boarded out ; but on January I, 1921, they numbered 
9,380, while 60,672 were receiving indoor relief, and 174,077 
outdoor relief in their own homes. 

The present staff of women inspectors is totally inadequate 
for the sufficient inspection of this number of children, even 
without that of infirmaries and other institutions, and there 
is a crying need for the appointment of a really sufficient staff 
of women inspectors of boarding out specially trained for this 
purpose by one chief or central expert woman inspector. 
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There is also a great necessity for the inspection of certain 
other classes of children. boarded out, mainly those coming under 
the infant life protection provisions of the Children Act, 1908. 
All these might with advantage come under the same staff of 
central inspectors as those boarded out as described above. 

The inspection of home assistance in any form is totally 
. different from that of institutions, and requires totally different 
qualifications and training. The two things should early come 
under a different and separate staff of inspectors. 

As to the comparative frequency of inspection of institutions 
and children boarded out, an extract from a local paper may serve 
as asample of the rest. It refers to the inspection of a small home 
or institution : 

The Local Government Board General Inspector, Mr. X., said the house 
had been visited by Mrs. Y., a Local Government Board inspector and a 
trained nurse of great experience, also by Dr. Z., Medical Inspector for Poor 
Law purposes, and himself. . . . It was one of the nicest little (scattered) 
homes he had seen (August 1, 1913). 

Here is an institution apparently so satisfactory as to need 
little inspection, yet inspected by three Local Government Board 
inspectors besides the visiting committee of local guardians, 
and possibly also by a superintendent or visitor appointed by the 
guardians. 

There is at present an outcry against over-inspection and 
multiplicity of inspectors. If this outcry is justified in the case 
of any department of the Poor Law, surely it is here, I do not 
join in the outcry in this case, but consider the inspection 
beneficial. 

But compare with it the system of boarding out, under which 
a child may be left by present arrangements without any inspection 
whatever except that of one local visitor throughout the whole 
period of its chargeability. If there is over-inspection, it is that 
of institutions, not boarding out. There is no proportion between 
the two. 

It has been urged that this is not the moment for increasing 
the number of Government officials, but for reducing it. But the 
old departments working for the permanent welfare of the com- 
munity should not be sacrificed. Least of all should helpless 
orphans be made to suffer. If these poor children had votes, 
their interests would receive more consideration. 

Nor would the salaries of a few more ladies, paid at the present 
very moderate rate, add anything appreciable to the Budget. 

For the inspection of institutions, especially infirmaries, 
nursing qualifications are most desirable, if not necessary ; but 
for the inspection of children in normal health and that of cottages 
or working people’s town dwellings-such qualifications are not 
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needed. Anyone can see their obvious defects, and the only 
remedy is the threat to remove the child, for the cottages do not 
belong to the guardians, like the institutions, but to private owners 
and occupiers, over whom the guardians have no control. 

It has always seemed to me that a certain amount of confusion 
of mind is due to the name ‘ nurse’ being applied to two quite 
different avocations. A hospital nurse may have taken every 
kind of diploma and yet have no experience of the domestic care 
of children. A children’s nurse may have no knowledge of 
operations, fractures, special diseases or technical anatomy. A 
children’s nurse and a hospital nurse are two different things or 
persons. 

When I was inspector the book which I recommended the 
children’s visitors to study was not a medical or surgical treatise, 
not a nursing handbook, nor even First Aid to the Wounded, but 
General Baden-Powell’s Aids to Scouting, which shows how to 
observe without asking questions, or, when questions are abso- 
lutely necessary, how to make them. I also recommended 
Sherlock Holmes for the same reason. 

The best qualification for a boarding-out inspector is a 
thorough knowledge of labouring and working people and their 
homes. She should also have force of character, tact, sympathy, 
and the social status which are required not only for the inspection 
of children and cottages, but for the handling of committees and 
boards of guardians. The foster-mothers, as well as the com- 
mittees, are very critical of these qualities, and I am not afraid 
to say, in these democratic days, that the one thing they demand 
above all others is that the inspector shall be ‘a lady.’ Working 
women, and especially agricultural labourers’ wives, are first-rate 
judges of this matter. 

Competitive examinations would be worse than useless. The 
dangers of patronage pure and simple are not nearly so great as 
those of competitive examinations would be for such posts. 

So long as nurse inspectors have had other experience more 
to the point, than that of diseases and operations, so long as 
they have not lived in hospitals or institutions long enough to 
have become institutionalised, there is no objection to nurses, as 
such, as boarding-out inspectors. The objection is to any 
assumption that a hospital training is a qualification for other 
occupations with which it has nothing todo. It is not only foolish, 
but dangerous, to assume that because a woman is a nurse she 
needs no training in other subjects ; the nurse requires not less, 
but more, training than others in boarding-out inspection, because 
in her profession she has not been required to find out anything 
for herself, but to carry out the orders laid down for her by the 
doctors. With the exception of such as now make the medical 
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inspection at the schools, doctors themselves are not inspectors 
in the sense of having to investigate normal conditions and 
circumstances, for the fact of the illness.of patients is already 
known before the doctor is called in. He has not to find out 
whether they are ill or not, but only to ascertain the nature of the 
complaints from which they are suffering. Still less has the nurse 
to make such independent investigations. She has only to 
exercise her own judgment in cases brought to her, and to her 
notice, by others, An inspector, on the other hand, has to make 
independent and impartial investigations into cases where every- 
thing is supposed to be all right. To assume that a nurse has no 
need to inspect thoroughly, but can see everything at a glance, is 
indeed to place her on the level of an African witch doctor who is 
called in to ‘ smell out ’ offenders. 

Many years ago a certain lady, who had good reason to fear 
real inspection of the children for whom she was responsible, 
printed a pamphlet against it in which she said, ‘ A thorough 
inspector can see through the jacket and frock.’ An inspector of 
this sort would be very disagreeable as a member of general society. 

In the time of my own inspection, each new inspector, how- 
ever well qualified, was sent out with me for a week or a fort- 
night to learn by object lesson the special methods of inspection 
and the means of discovering facts, whether good or bad, in 
the special circumstances and conditions of working families’ 
private homes. The local committees, not the inspectors, are 
responsible for the supervision of children and their homes. 
Official inspection is only intended to test the work of these com- 
mittees. But, with the full sanction of the Local Government 
Board, I also endeavoured to train these committees so as to 


make them efficient, and this still seems to me the best work which ' 


an inspector can do, though it takes far more time than inspection 
alone. 

It seems to be thought that the inspection of children and 
homes is a simple and easy thing, which comes naturally to every- 
body, and that any sensible woman can do it. I have been told 
that any ‘ clean mother’ would know all about it. But the fact 
is the opposite. It is by no means easy to find out the truth as 
regards the treatment of a child in a private family, to ascertain 
the whole of the circumstances of that family, and to do so without 
giving offence or seeming inquisitive. It is a delicate matter, 
requiring skill, experience and tact. A ‘clean mother’ is really 
the person least suitable, for she does not see dirty and neglected 
children, and has no experience to guide her as to the date of 
dirt, whether of long standing or not. 

i jIt should always be borne in mind that the object of inspec- 
tion in any department, in any form, is not the detection of 
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abuses, but the certification that all is as it should be. Take a 
small instance as illustration. The men who come round at rail- 
way stations to examine the wheels of the railway carriages do 
not do so from suspicion that the wheels are defective, but to 
make sure that they are all right. The’same reason runs through 
all kinds of inspection. Why should that of boarding out be 
regarded as an exception, and why should it be regarded as 
inquisitorial ? Inspection should not, as a system, be made on 
suspicion. If suspected cases only are inspected, and the sus- 
picion proves to be unfounded, the inspector will be in the humi- 
liating position of having to apologise and will have lost all 
authority. All children and all homes should be inspected 
alike, and the better the home and the treatment of the child the 
warmer the welcome given by the foster-parent to the inspection 
which is her guarantee and protection. During my twenty-five 
years of inspection I never once came across one satisfactory case 
where it was resented. It is only those who are detected in wrong- 
doing who do so. 

But inspection must be real and thorough, or justice cannot 
be done, and the certification cannot be honestly given. For this 
reason satisfactory foster-parents resent superficial or careless 
inspection. I remember one case in particular where two ladies 
were taking it in turns to visit the same homes, and one excellent 
foster-mother said to me, ‘ Mrs. A. does her duty and goes into 
everything properly. Why does not Mrs. B. do the same?’ 
Often, where some case of ill-treatment has come out publicly, 
the neighbouring foster-parents have said to me, ‘I am so glad 
you have come, for now you can prove how I look after my child.’ 
I have thus often protected foster-parents who have been calum- 
niated by spiteful neighbours. Inspectors should be, like 
rulers, not merely a terror to evil-doers, but for the praise of 
those that do well. They are their friends, helpers, and fellow- 
workers. 

Inspection is not mere visiting, and it is far more difficult than 
is supposed. Its essence is that of surprise, and few people realise 
how much preparation may be made in a few minutes. Although 
ladies themselves adopt many devices for escaping from unwanted 
visitors, they do not always give working women credit for the 
same intelligence. It does not always occur to them that when 
a foster-mother sees them walking up the garden path, or hears 
them driving up in a carriage or motor, she may close the door 
as ‘ not at home,’ or may efface traces of lodgers, roll open’ beds, 
or send the foster-child out at the back door before she opens 
the front. 

It is not enough to visit the homes and see that they are suit- 
able. The children themselves should be inspected. The condi- 
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tion of the child is of far more importance than that of the house. 
I cannot speak too strongly as to the necessity of the bodily 
inspection of the children themselves. When I have not been able, 
from want of time or other reasons, to inspect both child and 
home, I have given the preference to the child as of the more 
importance. I have often found children brutally ill-used or 
drudged in the cleanest and most respectable of homes, and, on 
the other hand, well cared for and kindly treated in a rough or 
even dirty cottage. Who has not known the ‘clean devil’? I 
can call to mind case after case of children beaten black and blue 
by her. 

On the other hand, one of the dirtiest women I have ever 
known, living in one of the dirtiest homes I have ever inspected, 
always kept two little girls placed with her personally clean, 
well fed and well clothed. The committee and I lectured her 
time after time upon cleanliness, but allowed the children to 
remain because of her proved affection for them. On my last 
inspection there was a funny scene. I told her that my successor 
might not take the same view as I did, or understand her real care 
and love for the children, but might wonder why I had allowed 
them to remain in such a dreadful place. The dirty creature 
threw both arms round my neck, sobbing and promising 
amendment. 

The inspector should not only be thoroughly conversant with 
the lives of working people, but should have a wide knowledge 
and experience of children in normal health, and should be in 
sympathy with them. She should know how far to undress 
them, and for what signs to look. She should be able to detect 
adenoids, enlarged tonsils, decay of teeth, chilblains, and other 
ailments, and should have a general knowledge of health. She 
should be able to distinguish bruises caused in play from those 
made by ill-treatment. She should be a judge of the date of dirt. 
It is not fair to condemn a foster-mother because a child may be 
grimy. I do not care how black a child may be if the dirt is 
recent. A well-cared-for child may become dirty in a few 
minutes. It is the crust of old ingrained dirt which shows long 
neglect. It is only recently that general attention has been called 
to the condition of the heads of children in elementary schools. 
This is also a matter which the inspector should understand, 
and she should know what excuses are valid or otherwise. 

She should also be able to ascertain whether the child is over- 
worked at home or not. The details of inspection are too small 
and numerous to be mentioned here, but, small and trivial as they 
may seem, they all go to prove the one great thing, whether the 
foster-parent is conscientious, honest and truthful or not. If 
she is not, she cannot train the child in virtues which she does 
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not herself possess, and of which she does not set an example, and 
she is not morally fit for its charge. Important as is the material 
comfort of the child, it is as nothing compared with its moral 
training. The physical is evidence of the moral. 

The inspector must, therefore, be an expert in order to cope 
with the foster-parents on their own ground, where they have the 
advantage. She needs more training than a detective, for she 
has to find out good as well as bad. 

Courage is also required. No apologies should be made for 
carrying out duty. But sympathy is also needed for carrying 
it out in a manner that will not give offence. For though the 
foster-parent has signed an ‘ undertaking’ that she will at all 
times permit authorised inspection, if she finds it too disagreeable, 
she may send her foster-children away. It is also only human for 
inspectors and local visitors to dislike rudeness, which they have 
sometimes to encounter from those detected in ill-doing. The 
local committees or visitors, therefore, fail much more often in 
courage for inspection than in kindness, courtesy, or gentleness 
in its execution, and they need the example and backing of a 
strong and wise inspector. 

The central Government department very rightly holds that 
the local committees, not the inspectors, are responsible for the 
children and their homes. But local people, whether guardians 
or committee members, are sometimes influenced by local con- 
siderations, and inclined to regard the interest of the foster-parent 
more than that of the child. Children have been known to be 
placed out with favourites, constituents, dependants, or tenants. 
Some measure of independent central and official inspection is 
accordingly needed as a check upon this. 

The local committees also need training to enable them to 
find out the facts, whether good or bad, as to the treatment of 
the children. It is not enough to regard the foster-mother as 
‘a nice woman’ or the reverse. The responsibility for a child 
is not a light one. Its future life as well as its present happiness 
is in question. Fact, not impression, opinion, or personal 
prejudice, should form the judgment. Fact alone also can deal 
justice to the foster-parent, and all foster-parents understand this. 

It is better, as a rule, to board children out beyond the union 
rather than within it, because they can thus be sent out of reach 
of undesirable relatives. The Beyond Union Administrative 
Committees are not perfect any more than any other bodies of 
human beings, but on the whole they are the best machinery 
that has yet been devised anywhere for the work of boarding out, 
and their care for the children, not only while still chargeable, 
but when in service or out in the world, has been beyond praise. 
They are also limited by the central authority to areas in which 
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joint responsibility is practicable. The guardians’ committees, 
on the other hand, usually extend their operations over the whole 
union, perhaps consisting of some fifty parishes, and in such cases 
any joint working of a committee is impossible. It is even 
difficult to meet together, and the children must be often left to 
the sole visitation of the nearest visitor, who may or may not be 
efficient. It is true that more than one committee can be, and 
in a few cases has been, formed within the area of the same union ; 
but it is not always easy to find ladies as visitors everywhere, nor 
are they always inclined to work under the local guardians. 
The guardians of all country unions are not enlightened enough 
to start more than one committee within the union of their own 
accord, especially for the benefit of other unions, or to listen to 
written exhortations on the subject from the Government depart- 
ment. Some of them refuse even to board out at all. If the 
inspectors are to persuade the guardians to this effect, the staff 
will have to be considerably increased ; meanwhile large areas 
where homes for children might be found are lying useless. 

The local supervisors are, and no doubt should be, responsible 
for the children, but they cannot be expected to know how to 
inspect without training, and it is only fair to blame them for 
anything wrong if, after they have been trained in their duties, 
and fully knowing what they should have done, they have failed 
in carrying it out. The country boards of guardians need teaching 
above all ; and it will take a long time and much persuasion and 
demonstration before they can be brought to a state of efficiency 
in the supervision of the children boarded out in their own unions, 
still more to fit them for the charge of those from other unions. 
If the guardians are abolished, any new bodies replacing them will 
need training ten times more. 

Boarding out is, if well administered, the best method of 
dealing with Poor Law children, and it is worth any amount of 
trouble which may be expended upon it. As I have said, the 
cheapness of the system will counterbalance the cost of a con- 
siderable increase of the inspectorate; but without such an 
increase, without training of the inspectors, and without inspection 
of the children themselves, boarding out will be the worst of 
systems. 

There are two views of regarding official appointments. One 
is that they are for the satisfaction of the general public, who know 
nothing of details and the true state of the case—this public not 
excluding some of the members of both Houses of Parliament. 
This is ‘ shop window ’ inspection. 

The other view is that of real and thorough care for the objects 
of inspection, which brings with it much hard work in endless 
detail impossible to report, and is probably accompanied by little 
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credit, praise or honour. Such work seeks no reward, but receives 
it in the love of those it has helped and befriended, and who are 
usually too helpless or insignificant to make it known. 

As the nurse inspectors have received that thorough training 
which fits them for the inspection of infirmaries and institutions, 
so should it be with the boarding-out inspectors. 

Now that boarding out both within and beyond the union as 
well as the administration of outdoor relief have been placed 
under central inspection, it is time that a separate and sufficient 
staff of inspectors of home assistance should be appointed, specially 
trained for that purpose by one central inspector so that the 
methods of inspection should be carried on continuously. It is 
of comparatively little importance whether this central inspector 
is to have any authority or not over the rest. All that is necessary 
is that there should be uniformity and continuity of ‘methods, 
the central inspector, or instructor, if that name is preferred, 
handing on the methods to her successor, otherwise divergencies 
will arise and increase as time goes on, and there will be deteriora- 
tion. Divergencies will not only affect the system injuriously, 
and threaten the safety of the children, but comparisons will, as 
I have shown in the case of local committees, cause jealousies and 
a sense of injustice. 

Home assistance and institutional treatment are two totally 
different things, and a separate and specially trained inspectorate 
is required for each. 


M. H. Mason. 
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ULTIMATE FACTS IN ECONOMICS 


WE seem to flatter political economy in calling it a ‘ dismal 
science.’ For in truth it can hardly claim to be called a science 
at all. As recently confessed by The Times, it leaves the real 
nature of money clouded with mystery. It does not explain 
precisely how wealth can be created by the process of exchange— 
an achievement which at first sight appears to be as paradoxical 
as that people should make a livelihood by taking in one another’s 
washing. It does not tell us why man, as he gains years, and a 
community as it becomes civilised, pass from a condition of 
childish, imaginative restlessness into one of prudent economic 
routine, and may revert at times from ‘ business’ habitudes into 
emotional simplicity—or even definitely relapse into barbarism, 
as occurred at the fall of the Roman Empire, and is occurring in 
Russia at the present day. The ‘ economic ’ laws which it formu- 
lates are constantly deranged by uneconomic influences, and do 
not, therefore, enable us to forcsee future developments. Accord- 
ingly practical men have little concern with it, and leave it to the 
classrooms. They treat it with the indifference which they show 
to the rules of logic—as an intellectual exercise and little more. 

It fails because it concerns itself too exclusively with material 
things, and does not realise the essential importance oi mental 
processes. It is,in fact too ‘ objective.’ Exchange, for instance, 
is considered to be the bartering ot things, whereas it is actually a 
mutual transfer of values. But the value of a thing is plainly an 
idea of its properties, and may consequently vary with the mental 
predisposition of the individual. The yellow jacket of honour, 
which means so much to a Chinaman, is to an Englishman merely 
an oddity of fashion. To understand economic questions we must 
follow the operations of the mind, and, in particular, the evolution 
of our ideas. This will draw us into paths that are strange and 
difficult. But they alone will conduct us to the truth. And, in 
economics, the truth is worth money. 

Our economic life is concerned with values, and its study must 
commence with a precise understanding of the signification of this 
term. It confuses us by possessing three separate meanings, 
which may be distinguished as ‘ value for use,’ ‘ value for ex- 
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change,’ and ‘ money value.’ A thing possesses value for use when 
it assures a pleasure (or advantage) that outbalances the difficulty 
of procuring it. There is no value without difficulty; such a 
prime necessity of life as air, for example, is valueless because it is 
available of itself. Generally, however, we can only gain an 
assurance of pleasure by overcoming a difficulty. Man eats by 
the sweat of his brow, or by paying money ; and the payment of 
money is a difficulty—often a great difficulty. ‘ Value’ is, then, 
a relationship between pleasure and difficulty in which the first 
‘overcomes’ the second. So defined, we appreciate its etymo- 
logical kinship with valeo and valour. 

The word ‘ pleasure’ in our definition must not be taken too 
strictly. It comprises such advantages as the satisfaction of an 
appetite and relief from pain or discomfort. ‘ Difficulty ’ includes 
the expenditure of labour, skill and intelligence, and the surrender 
of goods or money. It may be enhanced by natural causes, as in 
a famine, by the artificial scarcity that results from a monopoly, 
or by the competition of others. Its consequence is that which we 
call ‘ cost.’ The consequence of the pleasure that is assured by a 
thing is a desire for the thing. A desire becomes a reasonable 
expectation only when it is supported by means of achievement. 
In this sense it is commonly termed a ‘demand.’ The strength 
of a demand is increased by necessity, or by the artificial exigencies 
of fashion. 

Value for exchange comes into being when the difficulty in 
procuring a desired object is to induce another to surrender it in 
return for something else. Value for exchange is, then, primarily 
an instrument for obtaining value for use by overcoming a diffi- 
culty. But, as we shall see, it evolves into an object, and may be 
pursued for itself. Value for use may be expressed and measured 
as value for exchange. But the two are quite distinct, since one 
represents a comparison between an assurance of pleasure and a 
difficulty, and the other a comparison between two assurances of 
pleasure. 

Money, since ifs invention some 3,000 years ago, has become 
the universal measure of value, and the worth of a thing, whether 
for use or for exchange, is expressed as its money value. But a 
thing cannot be appraised in money unless it is transferable from 
one hand to another—that is to say, unless it is ‘ negotiable.’ 
Hence we include in the term ‘ wealth’ only such assurances of 
pleasure (or assurances of exchanges that will give assurances of 
pleasure) as are negotiable. This distinction leads to consequences 
which may seem absurd. A box of chocolates is wealth ; but the 
song, to which the girl who holds it is listening, is not wealth, 
although it may be much the ‘ better value’ of the two. Defined 
in this fashion by the influence of money, wealth includes material 
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things, money and negotiable credit. Services, whether artistic 
or useful, are not wealth, although a contract to receive them is 
wealth, if negotiable. 

Two things that are exchanged for one another gain in value 
for use by the transfer, since each of them assures more pleasure 
to the taker than the giver. Were it not so, there would be no 
incentive to exchange. Each of the two things exchanged pos- 
sesses, then, two values for use, which may be distinguished as 
‘producer’s value’ and ‘consumer’s value.’ They may be 
expressed and measured in value for exchange. But they exist 
independently of it, and are, in fact, its origin. For were there no 
difference between producer’s and consumer’s value for use, no 
exchange would take place. 

The increase in values for use that results from an exchange 
may be, and generally is, much in excess of that which would 
suffice to stimulate the exchange. A bootmaker may be willing 
to accept two bushels of corn in exchange for a pair of boots 
rather than go without food; a farmer to give three bushels 
rather than go unshod. In this case there is an extra advantage 
of a bushel on the transaction. Its existence is an incentive to a 
third person to interpose. A corn dealer, for instance, could 
acquire the boots for two bushels and exchange them for three, 
intercepting the extra advantage of a bushel. But his gain would 
avail him only in dealing with those who wanted corn. The inven- 
tion of money, by converting extra advantage into cash profit, 
generalised its value for subsequent exchange, and greatly in- 
creased its attractiveness. Consequently money has had the 
effect of stimulating exchanges for the sake of the profit that is 
yielded by them. And it has also stimulated the use of profits in 
encouraging and facilitating exchanges—that is to say, the con- 
version of profit into capital. 

Money could serve as a medium of exchange because, being 
metallic and subdivisible without loss, it possessed a value for 
use which could be graduated. It could, therefore, be cast into a 
scale of regular, or rhythmic, units by which value could be 
measured, just as length is measured by inches and feet. By 
graduating its amounts it could be used not only to effect the 
exchange (by sale and purchase) of two things possessing very 
different values, but also to distribute between producer and inter- 
mediary dealers the increase in value that results from the transfer 
of an article. And, by a further development, money gave an 
independent existence to the value for exchange possessed by 
things. It represented quantities of value for exchange, and there- 
fore isolated, or abstracted, the property of value from things that 
were valuable, and materialised it, just as a foot-rule abstracts 
length and gives it an objective existence apart from things that 
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are long. Hence money came to signify, or symbolise, value for 
exchange as an existence in itselfi—that is to say, as ‘ exchange 
value.’ And since the possession of exchange value gives a 
general command of things (within the limits of its amount), money 
became valued in itself, just as decorations or titles are valued 
because they symbolise distinction. As a medium of exchange 
money is an instrument ; as a symbol of ‘ exchange value’ it is 
an object, stimulus or cause. On the strength of this symbolic 
value, tokens or paper—worthless in themselves—could be sub- 
stituted for genuine coin, and the value of money become largely 
conventional. But experience has shown that the substitution 
debases the value of money for exchange if it leaves in circulation 
no monetary unit whose value for exchange is maintained by 
intrinsic value for use. 

The use of money has led to most elaborate developments of 
credit, This is an assurance of receiving money under a claim 
which is generally created by an advance or deposit of money or 
goods. A credit therefore includes two things—a claim and a 
corresponding obligation—and the term may be used in either of 
these meanings. The claim of the creditor may be assured by the 
character of the debtor for honesty, by a negotiable instrument 
or by a pledge or mortgage, and is confirmed by the knowledge 
that the aid of the State can be invoked to enforce it. The phases 
of credit are protean. The wages paid to workers are advances 
which give an assurance of profitable sales. Money is exchanged 
for profitable credit claims when a share is purchased, or a bill of 
exchange is discounted. A cheque discharges a credit obligation 
by a credit claim on a bank. The use of credit has added enor- 
mously to the commercial resources of the country, since it enables 
millions of non-commercial citizens to capitalise their savings by 
investing them in commercial enterprises, taking, as interest, a 
share in the profits. Banking facilitates this process very greatly, 
since it concentrates the savings of individuals. And, as it is 
improbable that all the depositors will demand their money simul- 
taneously, the bank can lend even more than it holds. That is to 
say, it can create capital and derive interest by issuing assurances 
of receiving money which are conditional upon its power of pay- 
ment on demand. The larger its resources the more substantial 
are the assurances that it affords, and hence banks have a strong 
incentive to amalgamate. 

Exchanges may be creative, retributive, or redistributive. 
The exchange of an article which assures a pleasure creates value 
for use, inasmuch as the article is worth more in the consumer’s 
than in the producer’s hands. Indeed, specialised production 
which is not followed by exchange may be futile: a stock of un- 
saleable boots is valueless. A man may create value for use by 
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labouring for his own consumption. But any surplus that remains 
after his own wants are satisfied would be of no value unless 
exchanged. And things which he attempts to produce outside his 
own line of business will be inferior to those made by specialists, 
and will cost him, at producer’s valuation, more than he would 
pay for them as a consumer. Hence production becomes 
specialised, with the consequence that it creates value for use 
only when it is followed by exchange. 

The greater the difference between the producer’s and con- 
sumer’s valuation, the greater is the value that is created and the 
larger the profits that are made on the exchange. It is, accord- 
ingly, in the interests of exchanging intermediaries, or dealers, 
that the cost should be as low and the price be as high as possible ; 
and they are tempted to force wages down and to raise prices by 
combinations, rings or monopolies—that is to say, by increasing 
the consumer’s difficulty in procuring the article. But there is a 
consideration which holds artificial price enhancement in check. 
Exchanges are arrested by high and multiplied by low prices, and 
it is good business to aim at small profits and quick returns. For 
wealth grows more rapidly by the multiplication of exchanges 
than by specially high profits on a few transactions. The success 
of a business depends upon the number and prosperity of its 
clientéle. This, of course, holds good with foreign as well as with 
domestic trade. To a country which relies extensively upon 
export the welfare of its foreign customers is of as vital interest 
as the welfare of its own. It is useless to produce for those who 
are unable to purchase. 

An exchange is retributive when it is of money or goods in 
return for service. It does not add to value for use, or to wealth, 
because services, however pleasurable, are not negotiable. When, 
therefore, we pay railway or shipping companies for services of 
transport, or theatrical managers for services of amusement, value 
is transferred, not increased. For the profits which are made in 
these exchanges are gained at the expense of a loss, and are not 
‘clear gain.’ But the exchanges may be, nevertheless, indirectly 
productive of wealth if the profits yielded by them are invested 
as capital. 

In redistributive exchanges the surrender of money or credit is 
not even balanced by the receipt of services; it is a clear loss. 
These exchanges are actuated by expectations of gain which on 
one side are erroneous, being misled by ignorance, carelessness, 
prejudice, confidence in luck, or deceit. All exchanges of money, 
or of credit obligations, are of this class. They do not add to 
wealth, but merely redistribute it. Such are the operations of 
the Stock Exchange in the transfer of shares. If one party gains 
the other loses. They may appear to be creative in forcing up the 
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exchange value of certain investments. But exchange value is 
relative ; a rise in one direction must be balanced by a fall in 
others. Indirectly they may be productive in encouraging invest- 
ment and so increasing the capital resources of the country. But 
as exchanges they shift wealth and do not increase it. An 
exchange may be merely redistributive even when it transfers an 
article if the value for use of the article is mistaken. Should a 
man give 10/. for a piece of glass which he takes to be a diamond, 
he has simply lost his money. 

If the profits made upon a transaction are invested as capital, 
the exchange has not merely created value. Its consequence, as 
a profit, becomes causal, and originates further exchanges. And 
a merely redistributive exchange may add to capital if the gainer 
invests his winnings. On the other hand, when profit is expended 
in procuring value for use—as, for instance, in the purchase of a 
house—it does not lead to a continuation of exchanges ; it exerts 
no causal effect, and outlay for consumption is therefore termed 
‘unproductive.’ Possessions in use are of course wealth, if they 
are negotiable. But they are unproductive, whereas capital is 
productive wealth. The expenditure of the State is generally for 
consumption, and if extravagant, it impedes very seriously the 
growth of capital. Some portion of the salaries paid to its 
employés and the profits made by its contractors may be invested. 
But the sums so capitalised will be inconsiderable compared with 
the total amount expended, which, if left in the taxpayers’ pockets, 
would in great measure be converted into capital. As such it 
would be as efficacious as State expenditure in providing persons 
with livelihood, and would at the same time remain as a causal 
energy, activating further exchanges. 

The capitalist, then, intervenes between producer and con- 
sumer, and there is a tendency to regard him as an unnecessary 
intruder—to judge his profits by the Oriental proverb, ‘ it fell from 
heaven, but stuck in a palm tree.’ But he does not of course 
intervene merely to intercept. Workmen cannot live without 
regular advances, without, that is to say, wages; machinery is 
required for production and transport ; and no commercial under- 
takings can be profitable unless they are guided by skill and intelli- 
gence and energised by the desire to make a profit. Capital could 
conceivably be nationalised without detriment to its functions of 
paying wages, providing machinery, and directing operations. 
But the desire to make profit would be lost. There are men who 
will work from a sense of duty, or from a genuine liking for business. 
The generality, however, need a sharper spur. Experience shows 
that State control diminishes profits, if it does not extinguish 
them. And if profits fall, the growth of capital is atrophied. It 
may be urged that the managers of commercial companies are 
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energetic and efficient, although they are salaried and not depen- 
dent upon profits. But they look to their directors for approval, 
and the directors judge success by profits. Capital must be 
animated by the profit-making spirit to be really fruitful. This 
incentive will lead it to exploit the working and overcharge the 
consuming classes, and the great economic problem before the 
State is how to cut its claws in their defence whilst not detracting 
from its powers of grip. Socialistic or anarchistic revolutions, 
which would eliminate profits, would also eliminate effort. Profit- 
making necessarily disturbs the level of society ; its consequence 
is the difference between rich and poor—the injustice, if you will, 
of inequality. Envying their riches, one may overthrow the rich. 
But the penalty isa relapse into barbaric simplicity and the starva- 
tion of multitudes whose livelihood depends upon the activity of 
commercial enterprise. We voyage between Scylla and Charybdis. 

Capital, being derived from the profits made in exchanges, 
will increase as the business of exchanges develops. It has been 
stimulated incalculably by the evolution of new desires under the 
complicating effect of civilisation. One of the most striking of 
the differences between the civilised man and the savage is the 
astonishingly greater multiplicity of the former’s pleasures. We 
become ‘ sophisticated’ by acquiring new tastes in food, drink, 
furniture, art and amusements. Our nervous susceptibilities 
become refined by new experiences, just as we may sharpen our 
senses by testing their sharpness. These tastes are ‘ the fashion 
of the day.’ They are not permanent acquisitions and may be lost 
by disuse. But, since each generation’s refinements are transmitted 
to its successor by education, a continuity of evolution is secured. 
It is obvious that, as tastes multiply, demands for their satisfaction 
multiply, and the range of possible exchanges is extended. 

The activity of business is influenced very greatly by the 
extent and clearness of the expectations and hopes of the day. 
If they ate buoyant, trade flourishes; if they are depressed, it 
languishes. Noristhissurprising. Our economic life is concerned 
with future interests, not with the present. Value is an expecta- 
tion ; it is an assurance of pleasure or profit. Money materialises 
expectations ; one who possesses a ten-shilling note possesses an 
assured expectation of ten shillings’ worth of possibilities, and 
apart from this the note is of no value to him. That which is 
expected is the future ; it is only through expectations (or hopes, 
their imaginative counterparts) that the future exists for us. We 
may speak of future time in the abstract ; but an abstract idea 
represents, not an experience, but a feature which is common to 
a number of experiences. ‘ Redness,’ for instance, has no real 
existence of its own ; it abstracts a feature which is common to a 
rose and toa sunset. The same may be said of our abstract ideas 
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of time and space, which merely signify that which is common to 
intervals of time and distances of space. We realise the future 
only when we have in mind an object which lies at the end of an 
interval running from the present ; and it ceases to exist for one 
who is engrossed in the pleasure of the moment, or has lost all 
reasoned expectations and imaginative hopes. 

‘ Business ’ is, then, the pursuit of future interests, and if the 
future becomes obscured—as by the clouds which attend and 
follow war—prudence loses its hold upon us, and we turn, in 
extravagance, to the pleasures of the moment. We revert, 
however slightly, to conditions of ancient heroic days, before 
money heightened the influence of the future by giving a material 
tangible form to its possibilities. In those times prudence con- 
flicted but doubtfully with impulse and imagination ; to sacrifice 
the present to the future was indeed despised. This is the dis- 
position of childhood. It persists with those who enjoy the 
artistic, or ‘ Bohemian,’ temperament ; they are ‘ unbusinesslike.’ 
Some people are naturally more imaginative than others. But 
generally, for those with future prospects, the interests of adult 
life are values and profits. The prospects of the poor are un- 
certain, and they are consequently improvident. The generosity 
of the working man is proverbial. But the rich are impelled by 
the clearness of their future to weigh life’s opportunities in terms 
of profit and loss. 

It is, then, incorrect to think of the capital wealth of a country 
as ‘ material.’ It is actually a complicated aggregate of expecta- 
tions, which collectively are termed ‘ financial resources’; and, 
indeed, the word ‘ finance ’ seems from its origin to refer to the 
immaterial, to ‘ends’ in the sense of ‘ expected objects.’ This 
mass of expectations exists only in the mind. It rests upon con- 
fidence in the future, and if this is shaken, it is in danger of collapse. 
It may be likened to a pyramid that is balanced upon its apex. 

The facts which we have so far been considering mainly relate 
to the creation of wealth by production and exchange. Let us 
now glance at the leading causes which regulate the distribution of 
wealth between labour, capital (whether productive, transporta- 
tive or distributive) and the consumer. 

The cost of an article to the capitalist depends upon rates of 
wages and the efficiency of labour. The mechanical power which 
he employs is derived from coal or is developed by machinery ; and 
the cost of coal and machinery can, more or less remotely, be 
resolved into wages. Payments for wages cannot exceed the 
price which the consumer is willing to give for an article minus 
the capitalist’s expenses in producing, transporting and distribut- 
ing, and profit at such a rate as will induce him to do business. 
They are generally much below this limit, since the desire of the 
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poor for food, clothes and lodging is sharpened by their needs, and 
those who are resourceless must accept any terms that offer them 
a subsistence. They are quite unable to bargain individually 
with capital, and are liable to be exploited by it unmercifully. 
Their remedy is to render their labour more difficult to procure, 
and this is the object of trades unions and strikes, A strike 
combats injustice explosively, and injures multitudes at whom 
it is not aimed. But it has been an effective weapon in raising 
wages, and appears to be the only alternative to their compulsory 
fixation by the State. Wages may be raised by agreement between 
employers and employed. But workmen could not negotiate for 
an agreement unless the contingency of a strike was in the back- 
ground. 

The efficiency of labour depends upon the skill and energy with 
which men work, and the hours during which they continue 
working. It is a truism that man is naturally averse from per- 
sistent work, which, being unimaginative, is not a pleasure in 
itself. His aversion may be counteracted by a desire of success ; 
he may take a pride in his work. But the factory system dis- 
courages ambitions of this kind ; it stifles individualistic feelings. 
Industry may become habitual. But habits of industry are easily 
lost. There remain two very powerful incentives. One of them 
is emotional, illustrated by patriotism and by loyalty to, or 
affection for, an employer. The other is practical—a prudent 
regard for the future. The effect of emotion on industry was 
demonstrated very remarkably by the extraordinary energy and 
application with which the vast majority of munition workers 
devoted themselves to their tasks. Actuated by the enthusiasm 
of war, they were indifferent to length of hours. It was not until 
the war was ended that ideas of ‘ca’ canny’ revived. Personal 
regard for an employer may have the same effect, and some of 
the shrewder employers of labour are aware of the fact that they 
can strengthen attachment by paying their workmen themselves. 
But, in these days of companies, workshops are directed, not by 
owners, but by managers, who cannot attract the same degree of 
respect ; and the tendency of the present, in industry as in 
politics, is to substitute practical inducements for the impulses of 
emotion. Workmen are regarded as labouring for economic, not 
for sentimental, reasons. Their object is to earn pay, and nothing 
else. This change of view has its dangers. For one who works 
simply for money is tempted to compare his earnings with those 
of others, and to ask himself whether large differences are really 
justified. Why, moreover, should he exert himself if his wages 
are independent of his output ? There is no economic reason why 
he should work hard if by doing so his income is not increased. 
Accordingly trades unions are tempted to use their power to 
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prohibit individual workmen from using their energy and skill to 
produce an out-turn that would exceed that of the least efficient. 

It follows that under an economic régime efficiency can be 
secured only by making earnings proportionate to accomplish- 
ment. A system of profit-sharing gives the workmen of a factory 
a general interest in its efficiency. But it involves the sacrifice of 
the owner’s immediate self-interest and the disclosure of the 
factory accounts. It does not make remuneration proportionate 
to industry, since workmen who are energetic lose when others are 
apathetic ; moreover, profit does not solely depend upon out-turn, 
and is liable to fluctuations which industry cannot counteract 
and wage-earners cannot support. Earnings can only be directly 
linked to exertion by organising employment on a system of piece- 
work or bonuses. There is no practical man of industrial experi- 
ence who does not realise the vast gain in efficiency which is 
secured through payment by results. The ratio of output to wages 
rises in a surprising fashion, although the workman’s earnings may 
be very substantially higher than when paid by time. There are 
difficulties. The determination of piece rates is a delicate business, 
and so great is the increase of output which they may bring about 
that rates which in the light of past experience did not seem to be 
exceedingly liberal may result in the earning of very high wages. 
The employer is tempted to reduce them, and this is regarded by 
the workmen as a breach of faith, or at least as ‘ unsportsmanlike.’ 
For he has used their assiduity against them ; he is not content 
with the large increase in profits which the rates have brought him. 
But these are, after all, difficulties of detail. It should be possible 
to prescribe that piece rates, once introduced, are unchangeable 
for a certain definite period, and that, if it is sought to change 
them, reference must be made to a tribunal on which workmen 
are represented. No obstacles should deter the State from 
furthering an arrangement which, human nature being as it is, 
can alone support industry against the discouragements that are 
inherent in the economic system. We are committed to this 
system. Sentimentalism has vanished from business, as it has, 
in great measure, from war. 

So far of the terms on which the proceeds of a course of 
exchanges are distributed between the workman and the capitalist. 
The consumer’s share depends upon the prices that are exacted 
from him. They obviously cannot be less than the cost of the 
finished goods, including such profit as is required to induce the 
outlay of capital in production, transport and distribution. 
Speaking generally, when retail dealers freely compete with one 
another in the market, prices conform pretty nearly to the 
minimum. But they may very greatly exceed it if competition 
can be suppressed through monopolies or rings, and hence it is in 
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the interests of distributors to form combinations which, by limit- 
ing the supply of goods, increase the consumer’s difficulty in 
obtaining them. A tradesman is most comfortable when he is in 
a ‘corner.’ Ina closed market prices can be forced up to the limit 
of the consumer’s paying capacity, and out of all proportion to 
the cost of production. 

The balance of distribution will be disturbed should fluctua- 
tions occur in the value of money—in the standard, that is to say, 
which is used for the measurement of values—since, even if wages 
and prices are readjusted in close correspondence with the fluctua- 
tions, much of the capitalist’s outlay will have been incurred 
before they took place. The value of money depends upon the 
difficulty of obtaining it, and, since this again depends upon the 
demand for it, its worth would fluctuate very greatly as trade 
expanded or contracted were it not steadied by synchronous 
expansions and contractions of credit. Money would be very dear 
during a boom and very cheap during a slump. But credit acts 
upon it as a regulating reservoir upon a canal, maintaining its 
value at a fairly even level, so long as the State does not debase 
the currency, by using its monopoly of issue as a means of paying its 
debts. The temptations to make money in this way are exceed- 
ingly great, since money that is intrinsically valueless will retain 
some conventional value so long as its issue is under control— 
however much this control may be relaxed—and there has been 
a constant tendency to substitute tokens for genuine coins. 
Speaking generally, the intrinsic value of money has been steadily 
falling, and has carried its exchange value down with it. The 
shilling was originally the twentieth part of a pound of silver ; it 
now contains less than an eightieth part. For years past the reis 
of Portugal has represented but a small fraction of a farthing, and 
the unit in use is a thousand vets. Paper has been substituted for 
coin, at first as a promise to pay coin and then as an irredeemable 
token ; and since its issue enables a State to meet its expenses by 
the process of printing, in time of financial pressure there is an 
irresistible inducement to flood the currency with it. The value 
of paper money falls as it becomes more easy to obtain, and the 
decline may end in its becoming valueless. The gradual deprecia- 
tion of currencies has, of course, been to the advantage of debtors, 
and has had the effect of counteracting the growing pressure of 
debt. It has been in fact a ce:sdx Gera under another name, which 
creditors and those in receipt of fixed incomes have been unable 
to resist. 

For the measurement of values a debased currency may be 
as efficient as genuine coin, provided that its value is stabilised. 
One can use feet, or even inches, instead of paces, to measure the 
length of a walk. But when a currency is in process of inflation 
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or deflation, it measures changeably ; and, owing to the effect of 
conservative influences upon workmen and consumers, one class 
may draw profit from the changes at the expense of another. It 


' is generally of advantage to capital that the currency should be 


losing value, for labour takes time to force its wage rates up in 
true proportion to the fall, whereas prices are raised so as to 
reflect it fully, and even more than fully. When a currency is 
under deflation, labour profits for a time, since a progressive 
reduction in wages is strenuously resisted. But the consumer 
suffers in this case also, for, although wholesale prices may con- 
form to the rising value of money, retail prices fall much more 
slowly. Consumers, having become habituated to pay high, 
accept inadequate concessions as sufficient, and retail tradesmen 
may profit largely. 

Currencies the exchange value of which is supported by 
intrinsic value (as, for instance, our own currency when based upon 
the gold sovereign) serve for the settlement of foreign as well as 
home debts, and a country which possesses such a currency may 
profit by becoming the medium through which other countries 
discharge their obligations to one another, There are, then, very 
practical reasons for restoring the value of the English pound. 
But when a currency has become debased, it owes its exchange 
value simply to the authority of the State, it has no value outside 
the limits of the State, and cannot be used for purposes of inter- 
national exchange. This is to the great disadvantage of civilised 
humanity, since our economic civilisation renders each nation 
increasingly dependent upon other nations, and requires that 
every possible facility should be afforded to international trade. 
Because of this differentiation of national currencies, one who has 
a claim against a citizen of another country can be paid only 
through the intermediary offices of a citizen of his own country, 
and debts between different nations must be settled by a compli- 
cated ‘ four-cornered ’ process in which the claims and obligations 
of each country are used, in the aggregate, to cancel one another. 
To illustrate the process as it affects individuals. An English- 
man’s claim against a Frenchman, to whom he has supplied 
goods, is purchased, in English currency, by another Englishman 
who acts as intermediary because, owing money in France, he 
wishes to acquire a claim against a Frenchman that, will serve 
him as acquittance. His French creditor accepts the claim at its 
equivalent in francs, and recovers its amount from the com- 
patriot who had purchased the English goods. The rate of 
exchange at which the equivalent is calculated is in favour of the 
country whose demands for acquittances in its own currency 
exceed its demands for intermediary transfers of claims—that is 
to, say, whose claims exceed its obligations—and unless fluctua- 
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tions can be controlled by the transfer of bullion, they may swing 
very widely from the nominal par level of the two currencies. For, 
since no money passes in these international transactions, claims 
must obviously balance obligations ; and this must come about 
through a progressive fall in the exchange value of the currency 
of the indebted country that is sufficiently large to stimulate the 
purchase of its goods by importers until equilibrium is restored. 
Instead of goods the debtor country may render services— 
so-called ‘ invisible exports,’ such as those of transport—at a price. 
Or it may sell its home securities, that is to say, claims upon its 
own industries or upon its taxes, and hence the course of a coun- 
try’s foreign exchange is affected very materially by the operations 
of the Stock Exchange. It may also raise the exchange value of 
its currency by the negotiation of a foreign loan, since this gives 
it a claim to receive large payments. 

The position becomes more complicated when the Government 
of one country must pay the Government of another country a 
subsidy, tribute or indemnity. This may be recovered as if it 
were due for goods exported and supplied, the creditor Govern- 
ment selling claims in the debtor’s country’s currency to importers, 
who use them to pay for their purchases. In this fashion the 
British Government recovers from India the amounts in sterling 
which are demanded from her on account of ‘ home charges.’ The 
process has a depressing effect upon the sterling value of the 
Indian currency, since, if the demand for her exports does not 
suffice to provide the surplus required, it must be stimulated by a 
reduction in her prices, so that the subsidy is in fact levied by a 
special tax upon the Indian people. Various expedients have been 
adopted to limit the fall, amongst them the artificial enhancement 
of the value of the Indian currency by limiting the coinage of 
rupees, and so giving them a scarcity value. But an arrangement 
of this kind is impracticable in such a case as that of Germany, 
when the indemnity is of exceedingly large amount and cannot 
be paid in bullion. An attempt to realise it through the course of 
trade would practically annihilate the foreign exchange value of 
the German currency, so that German merchants would have no 
inducement to sell their goods. Consequently it must be exacted 
directly from the German Government, either in the form of ser- 
vices such as are to be rendered in the restoration of the ruined 
districts of France, or as goods or foreign securities which it would 
acquire from its own subjects and hand over gratuitously. Buta 
considerable influx of goods on these terms must completely dis- 
organise the industry of the creditor country. For they are 
rendered in servitude, and not by way of exchange; and free 
cannot exist alongside of slave labour. 

BAMPFYLDE FULLER. 
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THE ARTLESS ART OF REPARTEE 


I HAVE used the word ‘ artless ’ in my title for good reason, for if 
there be even a suggestion of premeditation about a repartee, it 
ceases to be what it is meant for—its power is gone. It is true 
that repartee has been diagnosed, analysed, and defined in many 
ways from early times down to our own day; but, instead of 
wearying my readers with the results of such investigations, I 
prefer to state briefly that in my opinion a good repartee is the 
saying of something on the spur of the moment which, by the 
unanimous consent of its hearers, leaves the person replied to 
practically destitute of further speech by way of defence. 

We are told by some authorities that a repartee should be 
courteous in form, though severe in substance, and difficult 
either to mistake or to resent. It is undoubtedly so in its most 
polished guise—where it takes ona high form of wit and leaves 
no rankling sting behind—but inasmuch as some of the best 
repartees ever delivered are not of that highly polished order, 
crammed though they may be with cleverness, I do not see that 
they should be altogether excluded in treating of the subject. 
I agree rather with the Irishman who defined repartee as ‘an 
insult with its dress suit on,’ because, like the quick and well- 
directed knock-out blow of a champion of the prize ring, it cannot _ 
be dissociated altogether from brutality. A collection of smart 
replies which conformed too closely to the more polite and diplo- 
matic standard might possess the elements of instruction, but 
would certainly be lacking in more amusing qualities. 

No one is altogether immune from a witty reply: kings and 
others of exalted birth or high official standing, down to the 
man in the street, they all have had their turn: but the humorist 
is, of course, treading on rather dangerous ground when he 
knowingly takes too great a liberty with those of the highest 
rank, and when dealing with such the repartee has to be wrapped 
up with more than ordinary care if trouble is to be avoided. 

One of the earliest witticims of this kind is related by Cicero 
as having been said to the Emperor Augustus ; and it is remark- 
able that the same tale has since then been repeated in relation 
to quite a number of royal people, especially in France. 
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The original story is well told in an English form in that 
delightful sixteenth century courtesy book, Guazzo’s Civil 
Conversation, as translated by George Pettie in 1581. He is 
discussing scoffing speeches where ‘ malitiousness’ is too easily 
‘ decyphered,’ and continues : 

But as they are blame worthie, who with such taunts stirre up mennes 
choler, so those are to be borne withal, who being provoked, returne one 
scoffe with another: and those aunsweres ever are worth two of those 
which are made unprovoked. Whereof we have'a thousand examples : 
amongst others this is known to most men, which was made to the Emperor 
Augustus, who meeting by chaunce with a straunger which resembled him 
verie much in favour, asked him if his‘: mother had at any time been at 
Rome—insinuating thereby in flouting manner, that he might be his 
father’s bastard sonne. But the stranger answered him no less boldlie 
than merily—my mother was never there, but my father hath. 

We are not told what happened, but the great-minded Augustus 
probably laughed himself at the unexpected answer. 

There are many cases where smart replies have been served 
up so successfully with the sauce of courtesy that no mischief 
was likely to attend their authors, as, for instance, the following : 

The Prince Regent being in Portsmouth one day, and seeing 
Jack Towers across the street, shouted out in his royal way: 
‘ Hullo, Towers! I hear you are the greatest blackguard in Ports- 
mouth.’ Towers replied, with a low bow: ‘I hope your Royal 
Highness has not come here to take away my reputation.’ 

The poet Waller had written a panegyric on the Lord Pro- 
tector ; and later on, at the Restoration, he addressed another 
ode of a eulogistic kind to Charles the Second. ‘ Master Waller,’ 
said the King to him on his coming to Court, ‘ the verses you 
wrote on Cromwell are far better than those you have written 
on me.’ ‘Sire,’ replied the courtier-like Waller, ‘ poets always 
excel more in fiction than in truth.’ 

At a later period in history the famous Wilkes was whistling 
‘God Save the King’ in the presence of the Prince of Wales. 
‘How long have you taken to that tune?’ asked the Prince. 
‘ Ever since I had the honour of your Royal Highness’s acquaint- 
ance,’ was the answer. 

Of a politer, but no less telling, kind was the reply of Provost 
Goodall to William the Fourth. ‘ When he goes,’ said the King, 
speaking to Keate, and pointing to Goodall—‘ when he goes I'll 
make you him.’ ‘I couldn’t think of going before your Majesty,’ 
said the Provost, with a profound bow, It was a case of clever 
courtesy against downright rudeness, and victory fell to the right 
side. 

Examples of witty repartees are furnished in large numbers 
by courts of law, whether high or low, some of the best being 
reported from the legal domain in Ireland, It was there, for 
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instance, that a certain judge of the High Court in bygone days 
refused to entertain an application for the adjournment of a case 
over Good Friday. ‘Certainly not, Mr. Blank. The better the 
day the better the deed,’ said his Lordship, thinking he had dis- 
posed of the matter, ‘ Well, my lord,’ replied counsel, ‘all 
I can say is that you'll be the first judge to sit on Good Friday 
since the time of Pontius Pilate.’ 

Two farmers in the west of Ireland had a dispute over some 
land. The case came into the High Court. The presiding judge 
tried to- throw oil on the troubled waters, and addressing the 
plaintiff when in the witness-box, he said: ‘ This is a trivial case. 
Why not settle it? You men have got to be neighbours all your 
lives. Now, I suppose that, apart from this trespass, you consider 
the defendant a very decent man?’ The plaintiff scratched his 
head and hesitatingly said: ‘ Well, he is, sir, but he sometimes 
gets as drunk as a judge.’ ‘ You mean as drunk as a lord,’ 
remarked the president of the court. ‘ Yes, my lord,’ was the 
unlooked-for answer. 

John Philpot Curran, a member of the old Irish House of 
Commons, a distinguished barrister, and afterwards Master of 
the Rolls, has been called ‘ the high-priest of repartee,’ 1 and so 
incisive were his witticisms in this direction that he was feared 
and respected by both judge and witness. 

One of the Irish judges, Fitzgibbon by name, never attempted 
to hide his detestation of Curran, and took many. opportunities 
of displaying it.. Now this particular judge had a mastiff dog, 
that had been trained to sit beside him in court, and on a certain 
day, when Curran was arguing a case of considerable importance, 
his Lordship gave every appearance of not attending to what, was 
being said, and, as it were to accentuate his contempt, he turned 
to the dog and audibly addressed some remarks to him, Curran 
at once stopped. ‘Go on, sir,’ said the judge. ‘I beg your 
pardon,’ answered Curran. ‘I thought your Lordships were in 
consultation.’ 

At a later period, when this same judge had become Lord 
Chancellor, Curran was arguing before him, when he was inter- 
rupted in one of his arguments by this cutting remark: ‘ Mr. 
Curran, if that is law, I may burn my law-books.’ ‘Oh, no, my 
lord,’ replied Curran ; ‘ better read them.’ 

On another occasion a vain and somewhat pompous barrister, 
the disarrangement of whose headgear had caused some merriment 

1 By Mr. J. C. Percy, of Dublin, the most successful collector, editor and 
printer of humorous anecdotes, especially those of an Irish origin, in recent times. 
His Bulls Ancient and Modern, Bulls and Blunders, and More Bulls and Blunders 
should be read by everyone who looks for the brighter side of life and thinks 


that the philosophy of laughter is more satisfying than that of tears, I am 
much indebted to him for many of the examples of repartee given in this paper. 
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in court, addressed the wit: ‘Do you see anything ridiculous in 
my wig, Curran?’ ‘ Nothing except your head, sir,’ was the 
Tesponse. 

There is, however, one instance where Curran was absolutely 
knocked out in the very kind of contest in which he had himself 
scored so many triumphs. During an angry debate in the College 
Green Parliament House Curran exclaimed in a tone of lofty 
pride: ‘I am the guardian of my own honour.’ But Sir Boyle 
Roche, with the rapidity of lightning, reiorted: ‘I thought the 
right honourable gentleman didn’t believe in sinecures.’ 

Before leaving Curran and going on to other exponents of 
the artless art I may perhaps mention one very characteristic 
touch of his on an occasion when he was asked to contribute a 
trifle to pay for the funeral expenses of an impoverished attorney 
who had just died. ‘How much do you want?’ he said. ‘Ten 
shillings,’ they answered. ‘What!’ said Curran, ‘bury an 
attorney for ten shillings? Here’s a sovereign ; bury two.’ 

In somewhat similar circumstances, at a later day, Douglas 
Jerrold was appealed to by a friend on behalf of another. ‘ Three 
and two noughts would put him on his feet again,’ said the friend. 
“Put me down for one of the noughts,’ replied the wit. 

Included in the law-courts category I should perhaps mention 
a trivial example which is distinguished by a touch of picturesque 
description not often met with in the Court of Bankruptcy. 
The bankrupt was under examination in the Dublin courts on the 
subject of his assets. There was a suspicion that he had not made 
a full disclosure in his statement. The judge asked him if he had 
any other assets. ‘Iam as free from assets, my lord, as a frog is 
from feathers,’ was his smart reply. 

Lord Chief Justice Russell in his early days at the Bar was 
asked in court one day by a brother barrister what was the 
extreme penalty for bigamy. ‘Two mothers-in-law,’ was the 
answer. 

Another excellent repartee was in recent times made by 
Mr. Oswald, Q.C. Lord Esher, Master of the Rolls, could occasion- 
ally be somewhat pettish with counsel, and when Mr. Oswald was 
opening an appeal before him the judge kept fidgeting in his chair, 
and at last burst out with ‘ Really, Mr. Oswald, you might give 
judges credit for a little common-sense.’ ‘ That, my lord,’ replied 
counsel winningly, ‘ was the mistake I made in the court below.’ 

‘Why don’t you two settle the case out of court?’ said an 
Irish judge to the litigants before him. ‘Sure that’s what we 
were doin’, my lord, when the polis came and interfered.’ 

it is not always necessary that some taunting speech or 
irritating observation should be made before a repartee can spring 
into existence. It may equally well be called into being by 
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circumstances of an annoying nature, and where no word is, spoken. 
An excellent instance of this sort was furnished by a witty 
Hibernian called ‘ Jacques’ McCarthy some few years ago. 
He attended a certain dinner in Dublin, and as the proceedings 
were about to close he got up and asked the chairman’s per- 
mission to propose one last toast. His request being granted, 
he rose and said: ‘Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, the toast I 
have the honour to submit is that of ‘‘ Absent Friends,”’ and with 
the toast I would like to couple the name of the wine-waiter who 
was supposed to look after me to-night.’ The effect was magical, 
and ‘ Jacques’ had more to drink in the last ten minutes of the 
banquet than in all the earlier and drier hours to which it had 
already run. 

The subject of imbibing reminds me of a touching little episode 
that took place in the town of Limerick. A lady enthusiast from 
England was staying with some friends in the county, and thought 
to try her hand on the natives in the cause of temperance. 
Furnished with a list of names by her host, she proceeded to the 
poorer suburbs of the town and called ona Mrs. Doherty. ‘ Good- 
morning, Mrs. Doherty,’ she said ina coaxing sort of tone. _‘ Good- 
morrow kindly, ma’am,’ replied the woman of the house, taking 
her armis out of the washing tub at which she was engaged. ‘ What 
can I be doing for ye?’ ‘I’m collecting for a drunkards’ home, 
Mrs, Doherty,’ said the visitor. ‘Ye are, ma’am?’ replied the 
other. ‘Then, if ye send round about ten o'clock to-night, ye 
can collect Doherty.’ The propaganda work went no further. 

A good many years ago, during assize time, the Munster Bar 
were travelling by train from Limerick to Kerry. Those in the 
compartment with me were playing whist. The old-fashioned oil 
lamp was doing its part rather badly, and on reaching a remote 
station I complained to the one and only porter of the insufficiency 
of the light, telling him that my partner had found it difficult to 
distinguish between the Ace of Spades and the King of Clubs, 
which was a matter of much inconvenience. The porter’s reply 
was ‘Ah, sure, when in doubt, always play a trump.’ We 
finished the journey without any improvement in the illumination 
of the compartment. 

There was an old stager at the Bar in Ireland when I was 
called who held some very strong views of an original kind on a 
few legal subjects, one of which was that the nipping of a railway 
ticket was obviously illegal, inasmuch as it tended to destroy the 
evidence of the contract. This opinion struck my youthful mind 
as being based on both good law and sound common-sense, and 
some little time afterwards, on going into the station at Westland 
Row, when stopped by the old porter there for the purpose of 
taking a bit out of my ticket, I assumed an air of much gravity, 
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and stated firmly, but politely, that I objected to my ticket being 
nipped on the ground that the process tended to destroy the 
evidence of the contract. ‘Ah, but sure it lightens the load,’ 
answered the official, What could one do but surrender in the 
face of so convincing an argument ? 

Perhaps one of the most deadly replies ever made to an 
impertinent observation was the following. About the end of 
the eighteenth century John Parsons was travelling by coach in 
the company of Lord Norbury, then popularly known as ‘ the 
hanging judge,’ and happening to pass a gibbet, Norbury, with a 
chuckle, said to his fellow-traveller : ‘ Parsons, where would you 
be now if that gallows had its due?’ ‘ Riding alone, my lord,’ 
was the well-deserved rejoinder. 

Mr. J. C. Percy, already mentioned, is one of those 
open-minded story-tellers who have no objection to tell a tale 
against themselves; and here is one of them, in connection with 
repartee. 

At a sports meeting of the Irish Cyclists’ Association he was 
acting, in company with a Father Boylan, as one of the judges. 
At the dinner that followed Mr. Percy was determined to say 
something in praise of his brother judge, who had, he thought, 
shown himself to be a genuine and fair-minded sportsman all 
through the meeting. His enthusiasm possibly led him into the 
mistake of patronising the reverend gentleman. Anyhow he 
opened the ball by saying: ‘ Father Boylan, I wish I were a rich 
man.” ‘Why so?” said the priest. ‘ Because, after the broad 
opinions I heard you give expression to to-day, I would like to 
appoint you as my private chaplain.’ Again came the query: 
‘Why ?’ ‘ For the reason that I would not be afraid to make my 
confessions to you.’ The priest looked at him for a moment, 
and smilingly retorted: ‘That would be all very nice for you ; 
but for me it might be a very dirty job.’ The teller of the tale 
acknowledges that he never felt so vanquished in his life, and 
after puzzling his brain for some fifteen years ‘he was still without 
a suitable reply. 

Electioneering is, of course, a fruitful soil for everything in the 
way of repartee. As a specimen of ready wit it would be difficult 
to beat a retort of Charles Burleigh, the great opponent of the 
slave trade. He was in the middle of one of his eloquent denun- 
ciations of slavery, when a well-aimed and very rotten egg struck 
him full in the face. ‘ This,” he said calmly as he produced his 
handkerchief and wiped his face, ‘is a striking evidence of what 
I have always maintained, that pro-slavery arguments are 
unsound,’ 

*‘ Now, my friends,’ said the candidate, making a last strenuous 
effort to stir up enthusiasm in his hearers, ‘ what do we need in 
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order to carry this constituency by the biggest majority in 
history ?’ ‘ Another candidate !’ yelled a voice from the back of 
the hall. 

But it was the candidate that came out ‘ top dog ’ on another 
occasion. He had finished his speech, when an unruly voice in 
front called out, ‘Mr. Candidate, if you was the angel Gabriel 
himself, you’d never have my vote !’ 

‘ My friend,’ replied the candidate, ‘ if I was the angel Gabriel, 
your name would not be on the register.’ 

There are many examples of repartee in connection with the 
clerical world, a selection from which is given here. 

Cardinal Vaughan and Dr. Adler, the Chief Jewish Rabbi, 
were next to one another at a luncheon. ‘ Now, Dr. Adler,’ said 
the Cardinal, ‘when may I have the pleasure of helping you to 
some ham?’ The Rabbi replied without a pause: ‘At your 
Eminence’s wedding.’ A reply that for appropriate neatness 
would be hard to improve upon. 

There was quite a delightful reply once made by Dr. Potter, 
Bishop of New York, when asked by a lady how it was that in 
pictures and statues the angels are always represented as women 
or young men without beards or moustaches: ‘ Everyone knows 
that women naturally inherit the kingdom of heaven, but the 
men only get in by a very close shave.’ 

A visitor to St. Alban’s on one occasion complained that, 
though he liked the service, he objected to ‘the stink of the incense.’ 
‘I am sorry, my friend,’ said Father Stanton very gravely. 
‘Why?’ asked the stranger. ‘Well, you see,’ replied the 
clergyman, ‘ there are only two stinks in the next world—incense 
and brimstone—and you will have to choose between them.’ 

Famous amongst the humorists of the neighbourhood of 
Dublin in the last thirty or forty years of the past century was 
Father James Healy, parish priest of Little Bray. No account 
of quick and witty answers could pretend to be complete without 
including at least a few of his. He was always a high favourite 
at the Viceregal Lodge, often in company with an old friend of 
his, Lord Justice Barry, of the Irish Bench. On one occasion at 
a Christmas luncheon-party, when the Londonderrys were in 
office, the conversation turned on the decorations of the season, 
and the Marchioness, thinking to put a poser to his Reverence, 
said across the table: ‘ Father Healy, I wonder if you or Lord 
Justice Barry ever did such a thing as kiss anyone under the 
mistletoe?’ ‘Oh no, your Excellency,’ answered the wit. 
‘Whenever the Lord Justice or myself did anything in that line 
it was under the rose.’ 

Sitting at lunch one day next to a Protestant rector, the 
latter remarked: ‘Do you know, Father Healy, I have been 
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sixty years in this world, and I have not yet discovered the 
difference between a good Catholic and a good Protestant ? ’ 

‘ You won’t be sixty seconds in the next world until you find 
out,’ was the rapid rejoinder. 

At a dinner-party in Dublin, when the ladies had left the 
dining-room, his friend Lord Justice Barry found himself sitting 
next to the padre and remarked to him: ‘I say, Father James, 
did you ever see a woman quite so decolleté as the lady who was 
opposite to you at dinner?’ ‘ Never,’ said the padre, ‘ since I 
was weaned.’ 

_ The ‘ Vicar of Bray,’ as he was often called, met a friend one 
day in Dublin who accosted him thus: ‘ Father Healy, I have a 
crow to pluck with you.’ ‘ Make it a turkey, and I'll be with you 
at 7.30 sharp,’ came the pacifying reply. 

There is yet another brilliant flash of Healy’s which should be 
mentioned here. Those who know anything of horses must have 
heard of a complaint from which they sometimes suffer called 
the Navicular. Now, amongst the padre’s many friends in 
Dublin was a certain brewer, a well to-do citizen and the owner 
of a charming country residence, where the priest was always a 
welcome guest. This friend of his had one weakness—he affected 
learning, but was somewhat shaky in the terminology of the 
subjects in which he was fond of showing his knowledge. On one 
occasion, when travelling by train in the company of the reverend 
wit, this friend, in a very dejected mood, told the padre that a 
valuable pony of his had been pronounced by a vet. to be 
suffering from the Vernacular. ‘God bless me,’ said the priest. 
‘I thought the only animal that ever suffered from that complaint 
was Balaam’s ass.’ 

There is an excellent story told in connection with the famous 
and eloquent William Magee, Archbishop of York. He made a 
habit of entertaining in a small way at tea or other light repast 
such young aspirants for Holy Orders as had approached the 
closing stage of their novitiate, using the opportunity for the pur- 
pose of admonishing them on some particular portion of their 
future duties and responsibilities. On a certain occasion some 
five young men were his guests, amongst whom there was one 
Irishman. The host questioned them as to their knowledge of 
the spiritual comforts to be administered to the sick and dying, 
of the manner in which such distressing cases should be dealt 
with, and so forth; and then, satisfied with their theoretical 
conception of such matters, he announced to them that he would 
test their capabilities in a really practical way. He would retire 
to the next room, he said, and lie down on a sofa, representing 
for the time being the sick or dying individual whom they might 
be called upon to visit in the life that was before them. They 
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should come in, he said, one at a time, and treat him exactly as 
if he was a parishioner of their own part of the country, with 
whose ways and manners of life they would be familiar. With 
much perturbation the first four approached the awesome task. 
They were still trembling when they rejoined their comrades, 
and showing signs of having had but little success during the 
ordeal. The Irishman’s turn then came—and it was the Bishop 
himself who revealed the scene that followed. He entered the 
room boldly, stood a moment inside the door, and then, turning 
with a look ‘of severity and disappointment to the prostrate form, 
exclaimed: ‘ Well, William, drunk again! What are we to do 
with you at all, at all?’ .This was the last occasion on which 
the practical test was applied. 

The common room, connected with the dining hall of Trinity 
College, Dublin, has been the arena of many witty combats ; 
but owing to the sharpness of the rapiers which are usually 
employed by combatants in that merry meeting-place, it is not 
always that a thrust goes home so successfully as to leave the 
adversary altogether incapable of returning the hit. On one 
occasion there the Dons were arguing the pros and cons of the 
corporal punishment of boys in relation to the good or evil which 
resulted from its employment. Many had expressed their views, 
when Dr. Salmon, the then Provost, addressing Dr. Mahaffy, who 
sat opposite to him at table, said: ‘ Mahaffy, we haven’t heard any 
observations from you on this interesting educational question. 
Surely, with your great experience, you can contribute some- 
thing, on one side or the other, that might enable us to make 
up our minds.’ (It should be mentioned that Dr. Mahaffy’s 
reputation at the time was somewhat of the Baron Munchausen 
order.) ‘ Well, Mr. Provost,’ replied the Professor, ‘I should 
perhaps mention that I was flogged once when a boy—but the 
curious thing about it was that it was for telling the truth!’ 
‘ Anyhow it seems to have cured you, Mahaffy,’ answered the 
Provost. 

The old Theatre Royal in Dublin was the scene of many 
strange occurrences in earlier days. There was a freedom of 
speech allowed to the occupants of the gallery which was regarded 
as their traditional and well-established privilege ; and perhaps 
the cleverest retort that was ever made, there or elsewhere, was 
made over 100 years ago, when the Duke of Rutland was the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

The occasion was a great one, for it was ‘ Command Night’ 
at the theatre, and an enormous crowd of people, chiefly of the 
aristocratic or official classes, were gathered together to show 
their duty to His Excellency and his entourage. When the Duke 
of Rutland appeared in the viceregal box, he was greeted with a 
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roar of applause which was continued for several minutes, drown- 
ing even the strains of the National Anthem, which was being 
played by the orchestra with every appearance of a vigorous 
loyalty. Now at this time there was a lady in Dublin, a Mrs. 
Margaret Plunkett, well known for her beauty and fascinating 
qualities in social circles in the Irish capital. It was even rumoured 
through the town that His Excellency himself had fallen under 
her fascination and that he was in the habit of seeing a good 
deal more of her than was consistent with his exalted official 
position. But to return tothe theatre. ‘God Save the King ’ had 
ended, the tumultuous cheering had died down, and the Duke of 
Rutland, radiant with smiles, was making his last bow to the 
faithful lieges, when an unruly occupant of the gallery called 
out in a way to be heard by the whole house: ‘ Who spent last 
Friday night with Peg Plunkett?’ A paralysis of horror and 
indignation was about to fall on the assembled crowd, but no 
time was given for it, for, with the quickness of lightning, another 
voice from another part of the gallery had answered : ‘ Manners, 
ye blackguard !’ Whereupon the pent-up feelings of the assembly 
vented themselves in uproarious shrieks of laughter. 

There are two examples of smart replies connected, in a way, 
with the medical profession that are worth telling. Some of my 
readers may perhaps remember the Rugeley poison case, the 
villain of which piece was a Dr. Palmer. Public feeling was so 
deeply stirred by the revelations at the trial that the people of 
Rugeley could no longer tolerate the ill name that had been so 
widely connected with their town, and they took steps to have it 
changed. A deputation, in fact, waited on Lord Palmerston, 
then Prime Minister, with a view to enlisting his sympathy in 
their trouble, and asked him to help them in the renaming of 
the town. The Premier, who was a sly humorist, having heard 
what they had to say, told them that all he could do for them 
was to give them permission to use his own name instead of 
Rugeley, which had got intosuch bad odour. They thanked him 
and withdrew. It was only later that they discovered that 
Palmerston was a curious name to adopt for a town that was so 
anxious to get rid of the name of Palmer, so they concluded to 
leave things as they were. The Prime Minister’s jest was, of 
course, intended as a reprimand for their silly conduct; but, 
severe as it was, it lacked the crushing neatness of a reply made 
about the same time by a Dublin cabby in connection with the 
same trial. 

In those days in Dublin one could take a four-wheeler from 
one end of the town to the other for the sum of sixpence, i.e., if 
you were mean enough not to give any more. Now there was 
then a very stingy old Dr. Palmer in Dublin, who would never 
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give more than the legal fare, and shortly after the execution of 
the Rugeley poisoner, which was much talked of in the city, the 
old man drove right across the town, a distance of some four miles, 
on a very cold and disagreeable day, and at the journey’s end 
handed the jarvey a sixpence. No outburst of unpleasant 
language came from Jehu; no, he was a philosopher. He held 
the coin in his open hand, gazed at it a while, and then muttered 
to himself, but loudly enough to be overheard by his fare: 
‘ Begorra, they hung the wrong man.’ 

A doctor with a leaning to humour, on visiting a lady patient, 
found her reading Twelfth Night, and taking the opportunity to 
show his own knowledge, asked: ‘ When Shakespeare wrote 
about “ patience on a monument,” do you think he meant 
doctors’ patients?’ ‘No,’ replied the lady; ‘they are mostly 
found under the monument.’ 

The following scene is transported from a war hospital :— 

Patient (to attractive nurse): ‘ Will you be my wife when I 
recover ?’ Nurse: ‘ Certainly.’ 

Patient: ‘Then you love me?’ Nurse: ‘Oh, no; that’s 
merely part of the treatment. I must keep my patients cheerful ; 
it was only this morning that I promised to run away with a 
married man who had lost both his legs.’ 

A very neat reply has been attributed to Sir James Knowles 
when editor of The Nineteenth Century. He received a sonnet 
from the late Mr. Luther Munday entitled ‘Why dol live?’ Sir 
James wrote in answer: ‘ You live, my dear Munday, because 
you sent your poem by post, and did not bring it yourself.’ 

There are but few to-day who have ever heard of ‘ the kingdom 
of Dalkey,’ which flourished with much vigour towards the end of 
the eighteenth century. Dalkey Island is a small, but picturesque, 
island in the southern part of Dublin Bay, separated from the 
mainland by a channel some 300 yards in width, and it became 
famous at the time as the meeting-place of an extraordinary 
association or club. They had a King, an Archbishop, a Lord 
Chancellor, a full Cabinet, and all the concomitants of a well- 
organised constitutional monarchy, but yet it was a monarchy 
in which every Minister held active office for only one day in the 
year, the whole proceedings being carried on in a rollicking spirit 
of humorous conviviality such as could only have had an origin 
in the neighbourhood of Dublin in pre-Union days. 

The proceedings of the day—the election of the King and 
officers of state—were all of the most amusing character, but to 
describe them would outrun my limits, and what I have already 
said is really only introductory to a famous and diplomatic reply 

made by one of the Cabinet Ministers of that kingdom to the Irish 
Lord Chancellor of the day. At the time I speak of one Thomas 
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O’Meara, a Dublin attorney, was a holder of high office under the 
Dalkey Crown, and he was summoned, as an attorney, to the 
presence of Lord Clare to explain his connection with a society 
which the wakeful Lord Chancellor fancied was being made use 
of for the promotion of revolutionary objects. 

‘I understand, sir,’ said the Chancellor, ‘ that you are con- 
nected with what is known as the kingdom of Dalkey.’ 

‘I am, my lord,’ replied O’Meara. 

‘ Pray, may I inquire if you are recognised by any title?’ 

‘I am Duke of Muglins,’ answered the attorney. 

‘Do you happen to hold any post under the Government, 
Mr. O’Meara ?’ 

‘I am Chief Commissioner of the Revenue.’ 

‘Are there any emoluments attaching to your office?’ the 
Chancellor went on. 

‘Yes, my lord. I am allowed to import ten thousand hogs- 
heads, duty free, in each year.’ 

“Ten thousand hogsheads!’ echoed the Chancellor. ‘ Hogs- 
heads of what, Mr. Commissioner ? ’ 

* Of salt water, my lord.’ 

On hearing which Lord Clare allowed ‘the Duke’ to take 
his departure, satisfied that for the present, at least, Ais Govern- 
ment had nothing to fear from its rival in Dalkey Island. 


EDWARD SULLIVAN. 


The Editor of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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